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POSITIVISM. 


A. COMTE, LITTRE, H. TAINE. 


An exposition of the various philo- 
sophical systems constructed in our 
times against Christianity, either as 
means of combatting it or as substi- 
tutes for it, and showing in the false 
assumption with which they all start 
the reason of their failure, would be 
an interesting and instructive work. 
It would be a new history of variations, 
and of the impotence of the human 
mind when it assumes to be sufficient 
for itself, and the natural complement 
to the first, were there a Bossuet to 
write it. Now it is achapter of this 
history not yet written, but which one 
day will be, that I propose to prepare in 
rendering an account here of the posi- 
tivist philosophy, of which M. Au- 
guste Comte was the inventor, and M. 
Littré is the learned and fervent de- 
fender. To enable my readers to un- 
derstand, as well as may be, this pre- 
tended philosophy, I will first state 
through what accidents and revolu- 
tions it has passed, then set forth its 
chief formulas, and finally conclude by 
passing on them such critical judg- 
ment as an impartial examination 
shall suggest. 

VOL. 11. 46 


The founder and chief of the posi- 
tivist philosophy, Auguste Comte, 
died at Paris in 1858, in the 59th 
year of his age. He was born in 
1798 at Montpellier, of Christian pa- 
rents ; but, placed early in the lyceum 
of that city, he soon lost there, under 
the influence of the reigning spirit of 
the school, the faith of his childhood. 
From the lyceum he went to the 
Ecole Polytechnique, in which the 
worship of the Convention and revo- 
lutionary ideas was at that period 
held in high honor. We recal these 
circumstances, because the childhood 
and youth of a man serve to explain 
his mature age. 

It does not appear that M. Comte, 
on leaving the Polytechnic School, re- 
ceived, as is ordinarily the case, any 
appointment in the public service, 
civil or military—wherefore we know 
not. Whatever may have been the 
reason, as he was without fortune he 
supported himself for several years 
by giving lessons in mathematics. 
After a while, however, he was ap- 
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pointed repeater and examiner in the 
Polytechnic School, which position he 
held till the revolution of 1848. His 
profession as well as his aptitudes de- 
voted him to the study of the exact 
sciences ; but he cherished a far high- 
er ambition, and already aspired to be 
the reformer and prophet of the hu- 
man race. That this thought was 
early germinating in his mind, is prov- 
ed by a pamphlet which he published 
in 1822, when only twenty-four years 
of age, entitled “ Systéme de Politique 
Positiviste” (System of Positivist 
Politics). He subsequently ‘greatly 
modified and enlarged it, and his pre- 
tensions above all greatly expanded 
as he advanced; but the first: idea of 
his system, not difficult, however, to 
discover, it must be acknowledged 
was deposited in that publication, 
About this time he became connect- 
ed with Henri Claude de Saint-Simon, 
and being much younger than the 
founder of Saint-Simonism, he natur- 
ally yielded to his influence, and be- 
came very near being absorbed in the 
god of the Rue de Taitbout. But 
Auguste Comte could not consent to 
that; he would be master not disci- 
ple, and therefore, after having writ- 
ten some articles in the Saint-Si- 
monian journal, Le Producteur, he 
abandoned the sect, separated from 
Saint-Simon, and lamented bitterly 
the precious time which that deprav- 
ed juggler, as he called him, had 
made him lose. After this rupture 
he was restored to himself and freed 
from all restraint; he could devote 
himself to the finishing stroke of the 
great work he mediiated.* The sol- 
emn moment approached. Hitherto 
he had only staked out his ground 
and sown the seeds, but the synthesis, 
the real cerebral unity, to use his lan- 
guage, was wanting. Without further 
delay he set himself resolutely at work, 
and a meditation continued for four« 
* M. de Chalambert forgets to add that the 
cause of this rupture was precisely the attempt 
of Saint-Simon, after having failed to kill him- 


self, to found a new religion, which he called 
Ne hristianisme, and of which the posi- 





Ci 
tive religion ——— afterwards by M. Comte 


is only a est plag‘arism.—TRANSLATOR 
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score hours brought him to the con- 
ception, to the preamble as it were, of 
the systemization of the whole posi- 
tive philosophy.* But, alas! the lone 
meditation brought with the system 
an access of madness. It was slight 
at first, he assures us, a simple passing 
enfeeblement of the cerebral organs, 
resulting from excessive labor; but 
the physicians took hold of it, and 
then the evil grew so much worse that 
it became necessary to shut him up in 
a madhouse—him who had just dis- 
covered the law of the universe! M., 
Littré complains that one of his col- 
laborators in the Journal des Débats 
threw up this fact against the doctrine 
of his master, and he cites instances 
of very superior men who have had 
similar accidents befal them. This 
cannot be denied. No one can say 
that he is secure from such cruel at- 
tacks; but we may be permitted to 
remark that there is here an intimate 
correlation between the doctrine and 
the mental malady, since both are 
peoduced at the same time and by the 
same intellectual effort. 

Two or three years passed thus, 
after which M. Comte, having recover- 
ed his health, resumed his labors, and 
in 1829 published the first volume of 
his “Cours de Philosophie Positive,” in 
which for the first time he gives the 
principal data of his new theory. 
Five other volumes, of eight or nine 
hundred pages each, followed at long 
intervals, and it was only in 1842 
that the work could be completed; not 
that ideas were wanting, but money to 
pay the printers, as the author himself 
tells us. During that time he opened 
a course of lectures, in which, under 
pretext of teaching astronomy, he 
essayed to indoctrinate the public in 
his principles. Thanks to these sev- 
eral methods of propagating his views, 
he at length succeeded in gaining a 


* A useless labor, for he might have learned it 
from that depraved juggler, Saint-Simon, who 
had reached it as early as 1804. Auguste Comte 
never made any advance on his master, but to 
the last remained rather behind him. With all 
his pretensions to originality, he was never any- 
thing more than the disciple of Saint-Simon.— 
TRANSLATOR, 
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few disciples, not numerous, indeed, 
but enough to encourage the hope of 
obtaining more. 

Among those who from that time 
adhered to the positivist doctrine we 
must cite M. Etex, an artist, M. Vieil- 
lard, a politician who, then unknown, 
afterward obtained some note, and, in 
fine, M. Littré, a philologist, a littera- 
teur, and a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 
This last especially was an important 
recruit, an unhoped-for good fortune 
for the new school. M. Comte (they 
who have tried to read him know it 
but too well!) was essentially defi- 
cient in the art of explaining and ex- 
pressing his ideas. M. Littré knows 
precisely how to write, if not with 
brillianey, at least with method and 
clearness. Moreover, he had under 
his influence an important public or- 
gan, The National, and used it to the 
profit of the new philosophy. In 


1844, M. Littré published in that 


journal, of which he was an editor, a 
series of articles in which he extolled 
the positivist philosophy, declared him- 
If its disciple, and carried his com- 
plaisance toward the master so far as 
to give him the brevet of a man of ge- 
nius. However, unknown to him per- 
haps, a great transformation was 
about to be effected; the affective ele- 
ment of the new doctrine, hitherto neg- 
lected, was about to make its way to 
the light and play its part. 

Toward that epoch, M. Comte en- 
countered a woman, still young, Mad- 
ame Clotilde de Vaux, who lived sepa- 
rate fron her husband. The misfor- 
tunes of this unhappy wife, misunder- 
stood and deserted, touched him deep- 
ly; he received her into his house, and 
forthwith she became his Beatrix, or, 
rather, his Egeria, for it was from her 
that he received the revelation of the 
new dogmas which he hastened to pro- 
mulgate to the world. All at once, 
under the inspired influence of Mad- 
ame Clotilde de Vaux, the positivist 
philosophy is changed into a religion, 
in which the affective element decided- 
ly predominates. With dogma and 
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morals, worship and the priesthood 
are promptly organized. The sover- 
eign pontificate belonged as a matter of 
right to M. Comte, and he would no 
doubt have willingly shared it with his 
holy companion, but she, alas ! had al- 
ready been removed by a premature 
death, and he must be resigned to pro- 
claim himself alone, high priest or 
sovereign pontiff. 

This metamorphosis was so much 
the bolder as hitherto one of the prin- 
cipal theses of the positivist philoso- 
phy had been precisely that the time 
for religion was gone, and gone for 
ever. It might well startle the adepts; 
but it failed to frighten M. Littré, the 
most important among them, for we 
find him using still Zhe National and 
preaching in its columns, with all the 
zeal of the neophyte, the dogmas of 
the new religion—the religion of hu- 
manity. This was, it is true, in 1851, 
when each day saw born and die some 
new sect, and M. Littré and Zhe Na- 
tional no doubt judged that, socialism 
for socialism, M. Comte’s socialism was 
worth as much as any other, and in 
fact was more convenient. We are in- 
clined, nevertheless, to believe that M. 
Littré was really smitten and vanquish- 
ed (for what is there in the way of 
new religions of which a free thinker 
is not capable ?), and we are confirmed 
in our belief because, not content to 
aid the establishment of the new 
worship with his pen, he actually con- 
tributed to it from his purse. The 
republic of 1848 was not a good 
mother for M. Comte, although he 
hailed it with enthusiastic acclama- 
tions and pronounced it immortal ; it 
despoiled him at once of his means of 
subsistence. M. Comte was little rel- 
ished by the savans, and relished 
them still less, especially those of the 
Academy of Sciences, who had obsti- 
nately refused to open their doors to 
him. M. Arago, to whom M. Comte 
attributed his disgrace, judging, doubt- 
less, that there must be some incom- 
patibility between the dignity of high 
priest and the functions of a repeater 
and examiner in the Polytechnic 
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School, deprived him of these two em- 
ployments, from which he drew his sup- 
port. M. Littré then came generously 
to the aid of his spiritual father, and 
headed an annual subscription by which 
the adepts must provide for the wants 
of their pontiff. 

While these things were in pro- 
gress there came the coup état of the 
2d of December. M. Comte bore 
this trial with a scandalous resigna- 
tion. The faithful, M. Littré among 
others, refused henceforward all ac- 
tive concurrence. But, on another 
side he found in M. Vieillard, become 
a senator of the new empire, a useful 
protector, and, thanks to him, he could 
soon resume his preachments. It was, 
in fact, all he desired, for he was sin- 
gularly free from all political ambi- 
tion. 

From this moment M. Comte’s re- 
ligious zeal only augmented, and his 
pen became more active and prolific 
than ever. From 1851 to 1854 he 
published four huge volumes under the 
title of “ Systeme de Politique Positiv- 
iste ;” then a “ Catéchisme Positiviste,” 
a “ Calendrier Positiviste,’ and an- 
nounced new works for the following 
years, when death took him by sur- 
prise and cut short his labors. It 
eapnot be said that his efforts were 
crowned with success, and that the 
numbers of his disciples was increas- 
ing; on the contrary, solitude was 
gathering closer and closer around 
him; but his faith was not shaken, 
and he remained to the last full of 
confidence in the future. If occident- 
ality gave little, he hoped much from 
orientality, and, in 1852, he wrote to 
the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, and 
to the Sultan of Turkey, to induce 
them to undertake to propagate posi- 
tivism in their respective dominions, 
by representing to them that it was 
the only means of salvation that re- 
mained to them. 

Such is the succinct history of the 
positivist philosophy and _ religion. 
The religion, indeed, ended with its 
founder, for he declared a short time 
before his death that he had found no 
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true believer worthy to succeed him 
in thg pontificate ; but the philosophy 
left disciples who, though they may 
not accept it in all its parts, yet con- 
tinue to be inspired by its principles. 
Not long since they had an organ in 
the Revue Philosophique, in which 
they showed themselves much divided, 
and gravely discussed the question 
whether it must be a philosophy or a 
religion with which they should grati- 
fy the human race. They seem, how- 
ever, after the advice of M. Littré, to 
have finally agreed that it is necessary 
first of all to reproduce the eighteenth 
century; that is to say, to renew, in 
the name of the emancipated flesh, the 
war against the Church and the re- 
ligion of the spirit. Events have 
seemed to favor them, and instead of 
regretting the suspension of public 
liberty, by the establishment of the 
new empire, they even greet it as an 
advantage, since they remind us that 
it was undera similar régime that the 
encyclopedic work of which they 
claim to be the legal heirs was born, 
grew, and prospered. In short, M. 
Littré published, a short while ago, a 
new brochure under the title of “Paroles 
de Philosophie Positive,” in which he 
sustains all the principles of his mas- 
ter, and vindicates for himself the 
honor of having been his most faithful 
disciple. 

We have joined the names of M. I. 
Taine with the names of Messrs. Comte 
and Littré, although he has never open- 
ly avowed himself an adherent of their 
school. But, beside the identity of 
his principles with those of positivism, 
the lightness of his philosophical lug- 
gage does not permit us to devote to 
him a separate study. We know of him 
on this subject only by the book entitled 
“Les Philosophes Frangais du dix-neu- 
viéme siécle” (French Philosophers of 
the Nineteenth Century), a superficial 
work, but agreeable, in which he judges 
with wit, sometimes with justice, the 
chief representatives of the eclectic 
philosophy, and to which he has added 
a concluding chapter that gives us an 
exposition of his method. It is to this 
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method which we shall, further on, de- 
vote a few words.* 


Il. 


It will readily be perceived that we 
cannot even attempt to set forth within 
our limits the positivist religion and 
philosophy in all their details and de- 
velopments, and ‘that we must confine 
ourselves to their chief points or lead- 
ing principles. We shall take our 
analysis from the works of M. Comte 
himself, and from the series of letters 
which M. Littré formerly inserted in 
The National, and which he has since 
republished in a volume entitled Révo- 
lution, Positivism, Conservatism, Paris, 
1851. M. Littré has reproduced the 
ideas of the master with a fidelity and 
disinterestedness rare in a disciple, and 
he has over the master the advantage 
of style and method. 

Positivism assumes as its starting 
point that modern society is suffering 
from a deeply rooted evil, that-it is like 
a man in a fever who tosses and turns 
in his bed, seeking a position in which 
he may rest at ease, and finding none. 
Do what it will it can find no stable 
position. In vain has it effected im- 
mense progress, for this very progress 
turns to its disadvantage. Beside, 


what does progress avail if society can- 


not enjoy it in order and peace? But 
whence comes this evil, this trouble, 
this feverish and sterile agitation? 
Evidently it comes from intellectual 
and moral anarchy. Nobody any long- 
er believes in anything; there is no 
longer any law, any principle, that unites 
all minds in a common symbol; every 
one draws from himself; divided egot- 
isms are in mutual conflict, and seek 
each other’s destruction. If such is the 
nature of the malady, the remedy is 
obvious. It must be in obtaining a doc- 
trine which accepted by all becomes 
the doctrine of all, a bond of union for 
them, and the principle of peace. 

* M. de Taine has, since this article was writ- 
ten, published a work on English writers and 
literature, which has in certain quarters been 


well spoken of, and which really has some merit, 
though of a lighter sort.—TRANsLaTor, 
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But where is this doctrine to be 
found? Is it a religious doctrine— 
Catholicity, for instance? The Catho- 
lic doctrine, indeed, gave formerly the 
result desired, and realizedin the world 
an incomparable unity; but it has had 
its day ; science has demonstrated the 
impossibility of its dogmas, and it, in 
fact, finds now only here and there ¢ 
real believer—the great majority have 
ceased to believe it. Will Protestant- 
ism supply the doctrine needed? No; 
for Protestantism is only a degenerate 
and illogical Catholicism. Will Islam- 
ism give it? Islamism has certainly 
its grand sides, but its morality is too 
defective, and its dogma is hardly less 
repulsive than the Christian. It is, 
then, manifest that all existing relig- 
ions are impotent for the future to ral- 
ly and unite in a common bond the 
minds of men. But as religion can- 
not do it, perhaps philosophy, meta- 
physics, can? Metaphysics is only the 
abstract form of religion, resting on the 
same basis and sustained by it, and 
does nothing but substitute abstract be- 
ings that have no reality for the super- 
natural beings imagined by religion, and 
which science equally rejects. Meta- 
physies has, as religion, been indeed 
useful, has aided science to show the 
inanity of religious dogmas; but, if 
useful in the work of destruction, it is 
impotent in that of rebuilding, and can 
henceforth serve only to perpetuate in- 
tellectual anarchy—that is to say, only 
aggravate the evil instead of curing it. 
If, then, the remedy can be found nei- 
ther in religion nor in metaphysics, 
where can it be found ? 

It is to be found in a doctrine which 
substitutes for the supernatural beings 
of religion, and the abstract entities of 
metaphysics, the real beings which 
science demonstrates, and the existence 
of which nobody disputes or can dispute. 

3ut how find or how construct such a 
doctrine? The experience of what has 
been done in the exact sciences gives 
distinctly enough the answer. There 
was a time when mathematics, astron- 
omy, physics, did not exist, and when 
men explained all the phenomena 
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of nature by chimerical hypotheses. 
Now, how has man come forth from 
that ignorance? By observing instead 
of imagining, as he had hitherto done ; 
and in observing phenomena he dis- 
covered their laws, and thus, with time 
and effort, he succeeded in creating the 
sciences which are called mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry. Can 
we doubt, after this, that by applying 
the same method or following the same 
process in regard to the science of in- 
dividual man, or biology, and the science 
of society, or sociology, we shall obtain 
the same result? And let it not be 
said that these sciences are of another 
order; the distinction attempted to be 
established between them and the ex- 
act sciences is puerile and unfound- 
ed, as science exists only on condi- 
tion of being exact, and if not exact it 
is not science. Biology and sociology 
have, it is true, not yet the character 
of exact sciences ; but why have they 
not? Simply because they are as yet 
in their infancy, as was chemistry two 
centuries ago ; because, on the one hand, 
they have been badly studied, and, on 
the other, because they are more com- 
plex and less easily mastered. The 
difficulties, it is admitted, are therefore 
great; but it is necessary to conquer 
them, since the salvation of the world 
can be secured on no other condition. 

The terms of the problem are now 
distinctly stated, together with the 
method of its solution. The malady 
from which society suffers is intellect- 
ual anarchy, and intellectual anarchy 
will cease only when we have made of 
the sciences of biology and sociology 
(it is known what these sciences mean) 
sciences as exact as are mathematics, 
astronomy, etc.; and to do this it is 
only necessary to use the same method 
in constructing them that is used 
in constructing the so-called exact 
sciences. 

However, the whole is not yet said. 

bservation is, indeed, the true method, 
but observation of what? Of moral 
phenomena, the operations of the soul ? 
But what is the soul? Who has seen 
it? Certain metaphysicians have, in- 
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deed, pretended to derive all science 
from the phenomena of the soul; but 
this is a gross error ; psychology is an 
impossible science. In psychology th 
subject, or rather the organ which ob- 
serves, is precisely that which is ob 
served—the eye striving to sce itself. 
To what, then, is observation to be an 
plied? To the body, to the cerebral or- 
gans, and, primarily, to the external 
world; to the inorganic world at first, 
afterward to the organic world, to min- 
erals, plants, animals. The study o 
animals is especially serviceable, sinc 
man, at most, has over the animal only 
the advantage of some superior intel- 
lectual faculties, and even that advant- 
age appears doubtful, observes M. 
Comte, if we compare the acts of tl 
maimmifere, the most elevated, with 
those of savages, the least developed. 
After zoology, the most useful sci- 
ence is phrenology, the science 
best teaches us what man reall) 
is. Dr. Gall under this relation ha 
rendered an 
created the true science of man. 
erred, it is true, by too minute de! 
and in wishing to determine at on 
the organs of theft, luxury, ete., whi 
gave fair scope to criticism ;* but 
would be difficult to resist the ac 
mulated proofs on which he had 
tablished’ his system 
now in the 
classification of eight: 
tions of the brain, ¢ 
tableau of the soul. ’ 


7 


Immense service, and 


ence is 


er from metaphysics nor from religio 


but from zoology, and, above all, fr 
phrenology, that we must seck 
knowledge of the laws 
intelligence. 

However, method alone does 1 
suffice. There is needed also a crit 
rion, and here M. Comte confi 
that the difficulty is great. 

To observe with profit, to be 
by observation, to abstract from th 


vhich 


7 
avic, 


* Nothing is new under the sun, says Solomo 
Any one curions on the subject of phrenol 
may read, as M. Cousin has well remarked, in 
Plato’s Timeeus, all that Gall and Spurzheim, 
and their followers, have really established in 
their pretended science.—TRANSLATOR. 
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phenomena their laws, we must have 
an anterior law, a type-law, to serve 
as the term of comparison, in like 
manner as a standard is necessary to 
determine the value of a coin. Now, 
what furnishes this type? Observa- 
tion e But this is only to recommence 
the difficulty. The embarrassment 
can be relieved only by reasoning 
from analogy, and a historical theory. 
Positivism, after all, then, resorts to 
reasoning and theorizing! The sci- 
ences which are firmly seated on posi- 
tive realities began in hypotheses, and 
it has been by the aid of hypotheses, 
ascertained afterward to be false, that 
observation has succeeded in discover- 
ing the real laws of these sciences ! 
It must be the same with biology and 
sociology. Humanity began by re- 
ligion, and religion has passed through 
three phases, fetichism, polytheism, 
and monotheism. Religion, truly, is 
only a fiction, but a useful fiction, and 


even necessary to the development of 


humanity. Fetichism, in offering 
plants to the adoration of man, taught 
him to cultivate them; polytheism, in 
reating supernatural beings, 
birth to poetry and the fine 
monotheism, in elevating minds, has 
itted them for the culture of science. 
After religidén came metaphysics, 
vhich, by transforming the dogmas 
into abstractions, destroyed them; and, 
hy destroying thenf, opened the way 
for positivism. Now, what has taken 
place for humanity in general must be 
-produced for each man in particu- 
iv; each one of us must pass through 
the religious state and the metaphys- 
ical state before we can arrive at the 
positivist state. Thus, then, in like 


gave 


1 


manner as it has been by means of 
false hypotheses that the real laws of 
the science have been discovered, so 
by means of hypotheses equally false, 
religion and metaphysics, will be dis- 
covered the true laws of biology. 


We confess that we do not very 
clearly perceive what relation there is 
between this theory and the problem 
to be solved. The problem is how to 
find a criterion by the aid of which 
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the true may be distinguished from the 
false; but this criterion escapes us 
still, and we have for it only a second 
method superposed on the first, or 
history coming to the aid of physiolo- 
True, we are not told what bond 
connects the two methods, or how we 
are to combine them, and from their 
combination obtain the type-law; but 
we must not be too difficult, and we 
forewarn our readers that they must 
not look for any real connection, any 
logical nexus, between the various 
propositions which we are about to 
place before them. Beyond the gross 
materialism which follows necessarily 
from the positivist premises, all is ar- 
bitrary and capricious; the master 
says it, and he must be believed on 
his word, without being asked for rea- 
sons, good or bad. Our readers will 


Coy 
gy: 


judge for themselves if this be not so, 


and that they may not accuse us of 
exaggerating anything, we shall give 
generally textual citations. 

After having presented the formula 
of its method, or rather of its two 
methods, the positivist school pro- 
ceeds to the application and exposition 
of the consequences which are derived 
from it or them. 

In the very outset they assert that 
there are no absolute truths, that all 
truth is relative; the true, the good, 
the fair, are such only by a provision- 
al title; what was virtue yesterday 
may be crime to-day, and what is 
crime to-day may be virtue to-morrow. 

‘hus speaks M. Littré: 

“ The positivist philosophy is exper- 
imental; . . . . it is composed 
of relative not absolute notions. . . 
When man, in the beginning of 
his scientific career, launched into un- 
restricted researches after the absolute, 
he had only this way open to him; 
now another way has been opened, 
that of experience and’ induction. 
This way cannot conduct the inquirer 
to absolute notions, and when we de- 
mand them of reason we demand of 
her more than she has. Thé mind of 
man is neither absolute nor infinite, 
and to try to obtain from it absolute 
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solutions is to go out of the immutable 
conditions of human nature.”*— Littré, 
Conservatism, Revolution, and Positiv- 
ism, pp. 5, 38. 

If there are no absolute truths, 
then there is no God: 

“This conclusion,” says M. Littré, 
“rests on the decisive results of all 
scientific exploration during the long 
course of the ages, namely, that noth- 
ing of what is called first cause is ac- 
cessible to the human mind, and the 
origin of the world can be explained 
neither by many gods nor by one god 
alone, neither by nature, chance, nor 
atoms. This result, erected into a 
principle, gradually takes possession of 
modern intelligence, and bears in its 
womb the social organization of the fu- 
tureof the race. . . If, for achild- 
ish aad individual satisfaction, the ides 
of some theological being, one or mani- 
fold, is retained, it is necessary to re- 
duce the conception forthwith to a 
nullity, and to purely nominal and su- 
pererogatory functions ; for the result 
of scientific investigation is, that there 


is in the course of things no trace of 
miracle or government from above, 
and nothing but an unbroken chain of 
laws modifiable, within certain limits, 
by the action from age to age of man- 


kind. As Laplace says, such a being 
is henceforth a useless hypothesis.”— 
Tb., pp. 279, 298. 

The soul has no existence distinct 
from that of the body, and therefore 
dies with it: 

“This belief (concerning the sur- 
vivance of the soul), which might be 
true, is not found to be so; science 
(always science!) has not been able 
to establish a single fact whatever of 
a life after death; and so, like a pond 
no longer alimented by inflowing 
streams, the opinion of an individual 
perpetuity gradually evaporates.” —/b., 
pp- 123. 


* M. de Chalambert might here reply, granting 
mat has no infinite or absolute notions, which 
no finite mind can have, it by no means fol- 
lows that he has no notions or conceptions of 
that which is infinite and absolute, or intuitions 
of necessary, eternal, and immutable truth, as 
are the first principles of all science, religion, 
and morals.—TRANSLATOR. 
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There is room for liberty only be- 
cause the biological phenomena are 
very complex : 

“No science,” says M. Littré (7%., 
p- 114), “if the phenomenon has no 
law, and no power (liberty) if not 
complex enough to offer us struggles 
duly proportioned to the complica- 
tion.” 

It follows from this that the effect 
of the progress of science must be to 
diminish human liberty, since in pro- 
portion as it elucidates questions it 
diminishes their complexity. 

However, human intelligence must 
have an ideal: 

“The ideal is its dream and its 
worship. Now what will be its ideal ? 
Humanity itself. Humanity has a 
real existence; it is the great Being, 
really a great collective body, having 
a regular growth of its own, and pro- 
vided, like every individual body, 
with temporary organs, which lose their 
activity, wither, and disappear in de- 
fault of employment and nutrition” 
(tb.,p. 118). “ Formerly, and conform- 
ably to the medium in which they 
moved, theology and metaphysics, its 
slave, gave their demonstration of the 
divine existence. In like manner 
science to-day gives the demonstration 
of the existence of humanity. It is no 
longer possible to mistake the growth 
of this ideal—the solidarity of its 
most remote past With its most distant 
future, and this powerful life of which 
each man has been, is, and will be an 
organ” (7b., p. 283). “ Humanity is 
a real ideal, which it is necessary to 
know (education), to love (religion), 
to embellish (the fine arts), to enrich 
(industry), and which therefore holds 
our whole existence, individual, do- 
mestic, and social, under its supreme 
direction” (7b., p. 286). 

To love and serve humanity is the 
whole positivist moral law. M. Lit- 
tré says, pp. 291,292: “This moral- 
ity is much superior to the morality 
of the past, which was founded on 
selfishness. The ‘salvation’ of the 
theologians is as much a selfish calcu- 
lation as the ‘enlightened self-inter- 
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est’ of the materialists. The materi- 
alists say, ‘ Do good: it is for thy in- 
terest in this life; the theologians 
say, ‘Do good: it is for thy interest 
in another life’ Never was there a 
more perfect system of selfishness or- 
ganized in the world; and if power- 
ful instincts, and, it is but justice to 
add, sacerdotal wisdom, had not in 
part counterbalanced the disastrous 
effects of such an habitual direction, 
individual asceticism and aspiration 
to salvation would have dissolved all 
social bonds.” 

It is, we see, no longer God whom 
we are to love and serve, but humani- 
ty, and as humanity has few or no re- 
wards to bestow, the worship we ren- 
der her must needs be disinterested. 
Selfishness fails in proportion as the 
hope of reward vanishes. [But sup- 
pose one does not love and serve hu- 
manity, will he suffer punishment or 
lose anything in consequence? If'so, 
what becomes of the positivist doc- 
trine of the disinterestedness of the 
worship of humanity ?—Tr. ] 

Such are the solutions offered by 
the positivist philosophy on the princi- 
pal points of biology, or the science 
of the individual; we proceed now to 
sociology, or the science of society. 

Positivism, being at once a philoso- 
phy and a religion, must admit and 
does admit two distinct societies—a 
temporal society and a spiritual soci- 
ety. We begin with the first. 

The aim of the temporal society M. 
Littré, 75., p. 119, explains in the fol- 
lowing manner: “The historic tradi- 
tion itself, without anything forced, ar- 
bitrary, fortuitous, or transitory, con- 
ducts us to the reign of industry. Be- 
fore industry the whole past succes- 
sively falls and disappears. For the 
modern man industrial activity is the 
only temporal occupation, the only 
practical activity. . . . If the accession 
of the industrial regimen is inevitable, 
it is also inevitable that the chiefs of 
our industry should be our temporal 
chiefs. We have no need of patri- 
cians or of gentlemen to lead us to 
war and conquest; we have no need 
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of kings or kaisers to concentrate in 
their own hands the power of the 
sword. Their functions, formerly pre- 
eminent, are now without employ- 
ment (!). But we have need of direc- 
tors who can conduct the peaceful la- 
bors of industry with firmness and in- 
telligence, labors which certainly want 
neither complication nor difficulty nor 
grandeur. It is to this end that all 
temporal power niust aspire.” 

If so, if industry is the supreme 
and last end of humanity, evidently 
nothing is to be changed in the pres- 
ent condition of property, and that 
the wealth of the rich should be aug- 
mented rather than diminished. The 
constitution of the family must also 
be maintained. The marriage bond 
is, therefore, declared indissoluble ; the 
positivist law is in this respect even 
more severe than the Christian law, 
for, not contented with prohibiting di- 
voree, it even forbids second nup- 
tials. In the purely political order the 
republican form must obtain. 

“T have thought ever since Febru- 
ary, 1848,” said M. Littré, in 1850, p. 
205, “that the establishment of the 
republic is definitive in France, hav- 
ing for it the guarantee of manners 
which have ceased to be monarchical, 
and after this wholly theoretical point 
of view, I have constantly lived, and 
engage to live, in security.” 

This coufidence, wholly positivist, 
has been but poorly justified by 
events 3 yet there are compensations, 
and, in reality, the imperial régime, 
which has sueceeded to the republic, 
differs not so much as might be sup- 
posed from that which the positivists 
themselves wished to establish. The 
principal conditions demanded by the 
positivist republic are: 1. Free dis- 
cussion; 2. The preponderance of 
the central power; 3. The rigid re- 
striction of the parliamentary or local 
power to the vote of the budget; 4. 
In fine, the investment of the growing 
power in the hands of proletaries or 
working-men. : 

M. Comte and M. Littré both agree 
on all these points; they both have an 
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equal horror of parliamentary govern- 
ment, under which, says M. Littré, 
power passes into the hands of law- 
yers, pettifoggers, and sophists. Both 
desire three directors ; but M. Comte 
judges it most suitable to choose three 
bankers, because society is industrial, 
and bankers, who are the lessors of the 
funds of industry, are ina better position 
than others to know its wants. M. Lit- 
tré (he was writing in Zhe National in 
1850) preferred three eminent prole- 
taries. “ What is the proletary,” ex- 
claims he, “ operative or peasant, who, 
if he has equal intelligence, that he 
should not be as capable as M. Thiers 
or M. Guizot of directing political af- 
fairs?” He concedes, however, that 
as a counterpoise to the central prole- 
tarian power, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties should be composed of rich men, 
who are the best fitted by habit to 
vote the budget. 

Master and disciple both agree that 
Paris should elect the executive gov- 
ernment; and that the rest of the 
French people should have the right 
to obey. Fear you that from such a 
system despotism must result? M. 
Littré reassures you, with his strange 
apethegm, “what is despotismin our 
days but government in the hands of 
the retrograde parties?” That is, des- 
potism is simply power in the hands 
of those ideas are different 
from ours? Could he tell his secret 
with a more refreshing simplicity ? 
He has another word which might ex- 
cite some uneasiness. “ The philo- 
sophical genius of the Convention was 
not inferior to its political genius, and, 
indeed, they were each the necessary 
condition of the other. Positivism is 
their direct heir. 'The whole positiv- 
ist political theory, therefore, like all 
revolutionary theories, ends at last in 
this : 
its existence, the sovereignty of the 
plebs ; above, as the crown of the edi- 
fice, the dictator. 

But we pass to the spiritual socicty. 
We have seen under the influence of 
whatsentiments the positive philosophy 
was suddenly transformed into a reli- 


1 
whose 


Below, as the very condition of 
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gion. Madame Clotilde de Vaux had 
the initiative, and inspired, in 1845, 
the religious thought of M. Comte. 
From that moment it was no longer 
the intellect but the heart, no longer 
intelligence but love, that predomi- 
nated in the positivist school. The 
disciples were transformed with the 
master. “I recognize and profess as 
the positivist philosophy requires,” 
says M. Littré, p. 298, “ that this a/- 


fective side of human nature should 


always preponderate over the intellec- 
tual side.” As soon as it was decided 
that religion should take the place of 
philosophy, M. Comte proclaimed a 
great Being and then a high priest. The 
great Being, who was none other than 
humanity itself, was defined to be 
“the collection of all beings, past, pres- 
ent, and to come, that freely concur in 
the completion of universal order,” or 
more briefly, but not more clearly, 
“the continuous whole of convergent 
beings.” 

The high priest (le grand préire) 
was, as we have said, M. Comte him 
self. After this dogma and 
worship. The dogma had already it 
prificipal features in philosophy, and 
there was little to be added; but for 
worship, le culte, all was to be created 
"ihe fertile imagination of M. Comte 
promptly provided for it. He en- 
gaged at first in compiling and pub- 
lishing a positivist catechism, by th 
side of which M. Littré gravely 
us “the Catholic catechirm is only : 
embryo.” He afterward construct 
a ealendar; he commences the new 
era with the year: 1793, and names it 
Cycle of the Great Crisis. The yeal 
is divided into thirteen months of 
four weeks each; the months take th 
names of thirteen men of superior 
instead of saying January, 


came 


genius ; 
February, we must say Moses, Aris- 
totle, ete. The days have also the 
names of celebrated men, but men of 
an inferior order. Several circular 
letters from the high priest to the 
faithful were dated the 4th of Moses, 


* Aug. Comte, “Cours de Politique Positive, 
t. 1,{p. 30. 
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Gth of the Great Crisis, or 6 Archi- 
medes, Great Crisis 64. 

There was, or rather was to have 
been, a college of assessor priests—the 
number of whom was fixed at twenty 


thousand for Europe, one-fourth of 


whom were allotted to France; posi- 
tivist savans and poets were to com- 
pose the college faculty. 

Time and money failed for the con- 
struction of a temple for the new 
worship, and the apartment occupied 
by M. Comte, Rue des Fosses, Mon- 
sieur-le-Prince, held temporarily: its 
place. The faithful congregated there 
on appointed days,and every positiv- 
ist believer was required to say 
three prayers daily. It was, doubt- 
less, in consequence of one of these 
ious exercises that M. Littré 
laimed : 

“T have too clearly perceived the 

efficacy of this regenerative socialism 
in myself and in the little group of 
disciples, and the calm content with 
which it fills the soul, not to desire to 
take part in it. . . . In these 
times, when all things seem giving way, 
how salutary and sweet to feel oursely es 
in communion with the immehse exist- 
ence which protects us, with that hu- 
manity which is the spirit of our 
elebe, and the prov idence of sueces- 
sive generations !"—JL Littré, tb., p. 
294. 

The number of festival days was 
considerable; there were fourseore 
and one a year. The festival of the 
creat Being, those of the sun, the 
dead, the police, the press, ete. Nine 


exX- 


7 
t 
Cc 


acraments were instituted: 

1. The Presentation. The parents 
the new-born child to the 
priest, who accepts it, or, in some rare 
cases, rejects it. We are not told 
what becomes of the new-born child 
that is rejected. 

2. Initiation. At fourteen the bey is 
delivered to the priesthood, who take 
charge of his instruction. 

3. Admission. At twenty-one the 
adult is admitted to the service of hu- 
manity. 

4. Destination. Seven years after 


present 
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the young man is admitted to the spe- 
cial office which he is judged capable 
of filling. 

5. Marriage. Marriage is not per- 
mitted afier thirty-five in men and 
twenty-eight inwomen. Three months 
continence before the definitive cele- 
bration,” eternal widowhood, save in 
some rare cases, of which the high priest 
alone is the judge, are enjoined. 

6. Maturity. At forty-two the man 
is admitted to the full maturity of the 
service of humanity. 

7. Retirement. This takes place at 
sixty-three. 

8. Transformation. Perfection is 
prepared by repentance. 

9. Incorporation. Burial in a gar- 
den in the midst of flowers. 

Once entered into this way, M. 
Comte cannot stop, and he even ar- 
rives at the Utopia of a virgin mother, 
at first hazarded only as a bold hy- 
pothesis, but afterward proclaimed as 
the synthetic résumé of the whole pos- 
itivist religion, in which are combined 
all its aspects. He was preparing a 
special treatise on this grand discovery 
when death interrupted him. A word 
on this conception of a virgin mother. 
Through the indefinite progress of 
positivism, the wife may one day come 
to conceive without ceasing to be a 
virgin, and so universal continence be- 
come the supreme law of the positiv- 
ist religion, without in other respects 
abolishing the social bonds of marriage. 

But at least humanity, after so many 
efforts, once elevated to this glorious 
state, will henceforth remain in it? M. 
Comte thinks not; he inclines, on the 
contrary, to the belief that in spite of 
the positivist virtue, humanity will end 
by decreasing and entirely disappear- 
ing. 

But we have detained our readers 
long enough with these sad lucubra- 
tions of a sickly brain. We could not 
well pass them over in silence, for 
they belong to the intellectual history 
of our times, and it seems to us some 
useful lessons may be extracted from 
them. 

We have promised to make krown 
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the philosophical theory of M. H. 
Taine, but as the matter is small, the 
exposition may be short. His theory 
may be reduced to the three following 
points : 

1. The philosopher in the study of 
- science must be disinterested, and 
draw his conclusions after having made 
his observations, without disturbing 
himself as to their consequences. The 
philosopher, in a word, must set the 
man aside, forget that he is a son, a 
father, a husband, a citizen, and re- 
gard science alone, nothing but science, 
with the facts observation furnishes. 

2. Observation is the only method, 
and observation must be confined ex- 
clusively to physical phenomena, which 
alone are real. Metaphysical beings, 
notions of the soul, of first cause, are 
pure illusions ; consequently nothing 
survives the body, and there is no 
God, at least no God that ean be in- 
ferred from any observable phenom- 
ena. 

3. The highest synthesis to which 
observation can conduce is that there 
is a vast assemblage of laws and phe- 
nomena which we call nature. 

All this resembles positivism too 
clesely to be separated from it. If 
we have distinguished it, we have done 
so that M. H. Taine should not ac- 
cuse us of making him, in spite of 
himself, the disciple of a master whom, 
perhaps, he does not wish to own. 


Ill. 


Before proceeding to examine this 
strange and incoherent system either 
in its general principles or in its par- 
ticular application, we must reduce to 
their first value the two propositions 
which we set forth as its preamble, or 
rather as its pretext: 1. That mod- 
ern society is in want of a doctrine 
that unites all intelligences in a com- 
mon symbol, and enables them to live 
in peace and harmony; and, 2. That 
this doctrine cannot be in the future 
the Catholic doctrine, though that doc- 
trine for a long time in the past filled 
its office, for its dogmas are now 
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known to be irreconcilable with the 
discoveries of science. 

One of the most common practices 
of the sophistical spirit is not so much 
to deny facts as to distort them, exag- 
gerate their reach, or confuse those 
which are distinct. This is what our 
positivists do in these propositions. 
That there is at present much intel- 
lectual anarchy, that many souls, hav- 
ing lost their faith, or suffered it to be 
greatly weakened, refuse to recognize 
any law except the law which they 
make for themselves, and that thence 
results a mental perturbation from 
which society suffers not a little, is a 
fact too evident and too lamentable to 
be questioned. It is only simple jus- 
tice, however, to acknowledge that M. 
Comte has the merit of pointing it out 
much earlier than the most of his 
friends [and Saint-Simon much earlier 
than even M. Comte—Tr.] Although 
strongly imbued with the revolutionary 
spirit he comprehended [had learned 
from Saint-Simon ?—Tr.] as early as 
1822 that that spirit, powerful indeed 
to destroy, is radically incapable of es- 
tablishing anything, and he never 
spared the illusion of those who be- 
lieved that the principles of the Constit- 
uent Assembly of 1789, engrafted on 
religious unbelief, could serve as the 
basis of the social edifice. 

sut if the evil denounced is only too 
real, it is not necessary to represent it 
as greater than it is, or to conclude, be- 
cause faith in many souls has grown 
feeble, that it has entirely perished, 
and is no longer to be found among men. 
We know how difficult and how delicate 
it is to establish the balance-sheet of 
religious society. Appearances are de- 
ceptive, and to reach the real facts we 
must explore, to the bottom, the con- 
sciences of men, which only God can 
do. However, there are certain ex- 
terior circumstances which may enable 
us even on this point to approximate 
the real facts in the case. It is unde- 
niable that there are in all the de- 
grees of society men who really be- 
lieve and faithfully practise religion ; 
others who believe but practise not; 
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and still others who make an open pro- 
fession of not believing. The first di- 
vision have representatives in every 
social class, among the poor as well 
as among the rich, in the sciences, in 
literature, in art, in industry, in poli- 
tics. Their faith in general is equally 
firm and enlightened, for it has been 
thoroughly tried, and has withstood 
every attack, both from within and 
from without. 

The second class are more numer- 
ous, at least in the great centres of 
population, and form in those centres 
the bulk of society. They believe, 
but their faith is weak, or perhaps it 
were more proper to say that they 
have not faith, but only vague and in- 
decisive beliefs, whose level rises or 
falls according to events. They re- 
coil alike from avowed apostasy and 
from distinct, precise, and frank af- 
firmation of the truth. As they have 
abandoned the practice of their relig- 
ion, it may be supposed that they have 
lost all belief, but that is far from be- 
ing the case, for often the slightest 


breath from without suffices to rekin- 
dle what seems to be extinct, but is 


really only asleep. It is rare, above 
all, that at the last moment, when the 
passions have been appeased, when 
they stand face to face with reality 
and see it as it is, their last and sol- 
emn word is not a word of faith. 

The third class, those who make an 
open profession of unbelief, are rela- 
tively few ; but they make up for their 
lack of numbers by their activity and 
the powerful means at their disposal. 
They fill high positions in the state, 
control the > part of the organs 
of publicity, and gain the multitudes 
to their side all the more easily be- 
cause they excel in the art of caress- 
ing popular prejudices and pandering 
to popular passions. Beside, their ha- 
tred of truth is greater than their 
attachment to any doctrine whatever, 
and they can, therefore, hold them- 
selves free,to attack the faith without 
being bound to defend anything of 
their own against it, or to maintain 
any self-consistency in their attacks. 
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What moves and governs them is not 
the desire to ascertain or defend the 
truth, but to appear to have inde- 
pendence and hardihood of mind, and 
to pose themselves as despisers of the 
past and precursors of the future. 

But to appreciate the real situation 
of things, it is not enough to regard 
the present. We must also consider 
the past. No society makes itself 
such as it is, and every society holds 
infinitely more from the generation 
that went before than from the exist- 
ing generation. Now, as the society 
of the past was manifestly a Christian 
society, it cannot be that the present 
should not remain Christian in the 
greater part of its elements; and in 
fact, notwithstanding the formidable 
efforts that have been made to un- 
christianize modern society, and its 
numerous deviations, it is still the 
Christian spirit that inspires the laws, 
manners, and institutions, and so per- 
vades the general intelligence that 
even those who would attack the 
Christian dogmas are constrained, in 
order to render their attacks more 
effective, to appeal to the very princi- 
ples which Christianity has brought to 
light and made predominant. 

Moreover, religious faith, far from 
decreasing, is actually progressing, and, 
if it has not yet recovered all the ground 
it had lost, its gains since the com- 
mencement of the present century 
have been far greater than its losses. 

It is not difficult to detect the vice 
of the first proposition. It consists in 
assuming that Christian faith is dead, 
while it has only been lessened; that 
it has lost all authority over the intel- 
ligent, while, in fact, it continues to 
exercise, directly or indirectly, such 
an empire over them that its princi- 
ples are universally regarded as the 
foundation and support of the sogial 
edifice itself. : 

But not contented with assuming that 
Christianity is dead, the positivists go 
further, and pretend that it cannot be 
restored to life, because its dogmas 
are found to be incompatible with the 
discoveries of science. This is not 
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a fact distorted, but a fact invented, 
and for which no proof is offered or 
attempted to be offered. We have in 
vain sought in the writings of Messrs. 
Comte and Littré even the semblance 
of a reason of any sort in support of 
the allegation. The positivists an- 
nounce it, affirm it, but make no effort 
even to prove it, or at most only stam- 
mer out by the way the name of 
Galileo, as if it had not been a thou- 
sand times answered, at first, that the 
sacred writers must have spoken the 
language of their times, which after 
all is still the language of our times ; 
afterward that Copernicus dedicated, 
in 1545, to Pope Paul IIL., his great 
work, in which he sets forth and de- 
fends the new or heliocentric system 
of the universe ; that nearly a centu- 
ry elapsed before any censure of it 
intervened; that Galileo, although 


technically condemned, was neither 
loaded with chains nor cast into a 
dungeon ; in fine—and it is the import- 
ant point—that the holy office which 
condemned him, though possessing 


great and legitimate authority, is not 
the Church, and has no claim to infal- 
libility.* 

Unable to produce any facts to sup- 
port their thesis, the positivists resort 
to historical induction. They argue 
that the sciences have been in a state 
of continuous progress for three centu- 
ries ; but during the same three cen- 
turies they say faith has been in a state 
of continual decline; there is, there- 
fore, an intimate correlation between 
the two facts, so intimate that we may 


* This was written before the Encyclical of the 
Holy Father, dated December 8, 1864, otherwise 
the noble author might have modified his ex- 
pression so as not even to seem to incur its cen- 
sure. Without raising any question as to the in- 
fallibility of the pontifical congregations when 
they render a dogmatic judgment approved by 
the Holy Father, itis evident that the judgment 
renderec| in the case of Galileo was not a dog- 
magic judgment in the understanding of even 
Rome herself, for she has since rescinded it, and 
has permitted the theory to be taught in her 
schools as science. The judgment was discip- 
linary, not dogmatic, and assuming, therefore, 
that Galileo held the scientific truth, it offers no 
evidence of the incompatibility of Catholic dog- 
ma with science, any more than the condemna- 
tion of an unwarrantable insurrection in a mon- 
archical country in favor of democracy would 

rove that the Church is hostile to liberty.— 

RANSLATOR. 
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assert the former as generating the 
latter. But to a legitimate induction, 
all the facts on which it depends 
should be carefully observed and re- 
ported, which in this case is not done. 

It is not true that faith has declined 
in a fatal and continuous manner ; nor 
is it true that the sciences have made 
their greatest progress in those epochs 
in which faith has most declined. Ask 
history. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century occurred Luther's 
revolt; it produced in the Christian 
world a universal shock. During 
several years heresy made every day 
new progress, and a part of Europe 
was detached from the centre of uni- 
ty; but very soon the movement was 
arrested, and before the end of that 
same century a reaction against it had 
begun, followed by a religious revival 
or re-birth which produced one of the 
grandest epochs in the history of man- 
kind. In the eighteenth century a 
new attack, more formidable than the 
first, is made on faith; it triumphs, 
and seems to be on the point of de- 
stroying all truth. Yet from the be- 
ginning of the next century a second 
religious restoration is effected, of 
which it may be as yet too early to de- 
termine the full bearing on the future, 
but which has already had too serious 
results to allow its great importance 
to be questioned. ‘Thus out of four 
centuries there are two, the sixteenth 
and the eighteenth, in which faith has 
declined, and two, the seventeenth and 
the nineteenth, in which faith has re- 
vived and increased. There is not 
then a fatal and continuous march of 
faith in a certain direction. There 
are two contrary currents that meet 
and combat each other, without its be- 
ing lawful as yet from the point of 
view of science to say which will ulti- 
mately triumph. 

But at least they are tle centuries 
of doubt and unbelief in which sci- 
ence has made her greatest progress ? 
Not at all. Precisely the contrary is 
the fact. The sixteenth century did 
hardly anything for science, but the 
seventeenth century, the age of the 
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Catholic revival, was the age of the 
Galileos, the Pascals, the Des Cartes, 
the Newtons, the Leibnitzes—the age 
in which not only philosophy, letters, 
the arts, were carried to their highest 
degree of splendor, but the great prin- 
ciples of modern science were discov- 
ered and established—principies from 
which have resulted all subsequent 
discoveries, which, it is well to remark, 
have been only an affair of applica- 
tion and patience, not of invention 
and genius. 

But the positivists insist again that, 
granting there is no absolute incom- 
patibility between ‘science and faith, 
since the masters of have 
been decided believers, and are so 
still; granting also that there is no di- 
rect relation between the progress ot 
science and the decline of faith, since 
the periods in which has 


science 


science 


grown are not coincident with those in 
which faith has diminished—still the 
general result of three centuries of 
activity is that science has gained 


and faith has lost, and it is difficult, 
therefore, to suppose that these two 
facts are wholly foreign one to the 
other. 

We reply that if this were pro- 
posed as a mere hypothesis, it might 
pass, and there would be no inconven- 
ience in admitting that the progress of 
science may have indirectly, and so 
by way of reaction, had some influence 
in weakening religious beliefs. In 
all progress, in every increase of pow- 
er, there is danger. Man is naturally 
weak, and as soon as he feels himself 
in possession of a new force he suffers 
himself to be dazzled by it, attributes 
to himself all its merits, and soon 
comes to believe that he can suffice 
for himself, and dispense with all aid 
from above. Consider what takes 
place in our days. Certainly, it is 
impossible to conceive in what respect 
steam, chloroform, electricity, or pho- 
tography conflicts with any Christian 
dogma. Religion, instead of stand- 
ing aghast at these discoveries in the 
application of science, applauds them, 
and sees in them new and more effi- 
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cient means of doing her own work, 
of ameliorating the condition of a 
large number, of propagating the Gos- 
pel, and drawing closer the bonds of 
unity throughout the world. Yet 
such is not the impression which they 
produce on all minds. Certain per- 
sons, at sight of so many marvels, are 
so carried away with enthusiasm as 
to conclude that man is on the eve of 
becoming God. The impression will, 
no doubt, soon wear away, but till it 
does, the intoxication continues, and 
hearts are inflated. In this way sci- 
ence may come to the aid of unbelief; 
not by itself, nor by the results it 
gives; but by the presumptuous 
confidence with which it too often fills 
the mind. As it is not and cannot be 
the principal and efficient cause of the 
success of unbelief, we must seek 
that cause elsewhere, in the unloosing 
of the passions, always impatient of 
the restraints of faith. History in 
fact teaches us that the great revolts 
of the intellect are contemporary with 
those of the will and the senses; that 
it was in the scandals of the revival 
of ancient learning in the fifteenth 
century that Protestantism was con 
ceived; that more lately it was the 
les petits soupers of the Regency and 
under the. impure inspirations of the 
Pompadours and the Du Barrys that 
was spun and woven the conspiracy 
against the God of Calvary. ‘Modern 
unbelief may boast of the independ- 
ence it has acquired, but assuredly 
not, if it has any self-respect, of its 
shameful cradle. 

So we see that the very proposi- 
tions which serve as a pretext to the 
positivist system are belied by the 
historical facts in the case. Far 
from being ready to perish, religion is 
every day making new progress, and 
none of its dogmas have as yet been 
contradicted or weakened by any of 
the real discoveries of science. 

The positivist system itself, it will 
be recollected, is based on the assump- 
tion that ne doctrine can henceforth 
obtain the assent of the intelligent, 
save on condition of being positive, 
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that is, as rigidly demonstrable as are 
the physical sciences. Such a theory 
hardly needs refuting, so contrary is it 
to common sense and the universal 
beliefs of the race. But as it has 
been set forth at length in a series of 
huge volumes, maintained and lauded 
in an important political journal, 
counts still many adepts, has been re- 
called not long since to the public at- 
tention by a work written by one of 
their number who has the honor of 
being a member of the Institute [and 
as it is gaining no little ground, under 
its philosophical aspect, in Great 
Britain and the United States—Tr.], 
it is not permissible to neglect it, and 
we feel it necessary, if not to combat 
it directly, at least to point out the 
levity and inconsistency of its origi- 
nators and adherents, who claim to 


be reformers of:the human race, and 
with imperturbable gravity pretend 
that for six thousand years mankind 
has been the dupe of the grossest er- 
ror, and that before their advent there 
were only illusion and falsehood in 


the world. 

The assumption from which the 
system proceeds is that the real, the 
positive, is restricted to the world of 
the senses, or the material universe, 
and that what transcends the niaterial 
order is for us at least unreal—a the- 
sis directly opposed to that of Des 
Cartes, who taught that thought is the 
phenomenon the most real, the most 
positive of all. Now which is right, 
the author of the “ Discourse on Meth- 
od” or M. Comte? No great effort 
is needed to prove that it is Des 
Cartes, and that the existence of spir- 
itual phenomena is not only more 
certain than that of physical phenom- 
ena, but more positive and more easi- 
ly proved, because the knowledge of 
spiritual phenomena is direct and im- 
mediate, while that of sensible phe- 
nomena is only indirect and mediate. 
All knowledge, rational or sensible, is 
a spiritual phenomenon. Matter may 
be the occasion or medium of it, but 
can never produce it, for it is always 
spirit or mind that knows even in sen- 
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sation or sentiment. We may be de- 
ceived as to the meaning of the phe- 
nomenon, but never as to its existence.* 

Nevertheless, after having denied 
all the. truths or principles which 
are the basis of all moral and intel- 
lectual life, the positivists pretend to 
pass from negation to affirmation, 
and undertake in their turn to dog- 
matize. But to affirm any doctrine 
whatever it needs a method, and we 
have shown that on the purely neg- 
ative method which they commence 
with, they can never legitimately af- 
firm anything. What then can they 
do? They invent another method, 
which they call induction, because 
they pretend that it is from the ob- 
servation of the facts of history that 
they induce or draw their doctrine ; 
but the process they adopt has none 
of the characters of a real induc- 


* Asa subjective fact, there can be no doubt 
of its existence ; but this, with all respect to M. 
de Chalambert, is nothing to the purpose. All 
yhenomena are subjective, and therefore mental, 
if you will, spiritual; but is there an objective 
spiritual reality revealed#by these spiritual phe- 
nomena? This is the question, and I need not 
say it isa question not answerable on the Car- 
tesian principle or method. Few persons out- 
side of France regard Des Cartes as worth citing 
as an authority in philosophy, for, beginning 
with thought as a psychological phenomenon, he 
never did and never could attain scientifically to 
any objective existence, either spiritual or ma- 
terial. The error of Des Cartes was in seeking 
to settle the question of method before set- 
tling that of principles ; the principles determine 
the method, not the method the principles, as M. 
Cousin, misled by his veneration for Des Cartes, 
pretends; and the principles are necessarily 2 
priori, prior to experience—as without them ex- 
perience is not possible—given, intuitive, and 
therefore objective. The real existence of the 
spiritual or supersensible order, superior to and 
distinct from the material, is certain from the 
demonstrable fact that the sensible has its root 
only in the supersensible, and the material in 
the spiritual, both as to the order of knowledge 
and as to the order of being. The author main- 
tains the truth against the positivists, but his 
reasoning is not conclusive, because he is mis- 
led by the Cartesian method, which is the 
method of the positivists themselves. Male- 
branche followed in one direction the Cartesian 
method, and lost the material world; the Abbé 
Condillac followed it in another direction, and 
lost the spiritual world; the positivists follow 
it in both, and lose all reality, and, with Sir 
William Hamilton, make truth purely relative ; 
that is, subjective, and as pure subjectivity is 
impossible, thus positivism is positive nihilism. 
The author proceeds to refute, on the Cartesian 
method, the denial by the positivists of the ex- 
istence of spirit, of the absolute, of God, an¢ 
the smpenentelity of thesoul ; but as I do not re- 
gard his reasoning, though in defence of the 
truth, conclusive, I omit it,and pass to his ex- 
hibition of the inconsistencies and absurdities 
of positivism, in which he is admirable and per- 
fectly successful.—TRANSLATOR. 
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tion. To induction three things are 
necessary ; the principle of causali- 
ty, general notions, and particular 
facts.* 

Experience gives the particular 
facts, and, by the aid of the principle 
of causality, we determine by way 
of induction their laws; that is, by 
means of particular facts we deter- 
mine the general notions hitherto con- 
fused and vaguely perceived [that is, 
refer them to their respective genera 
or species. —TR. ] The positivists, then, 
who recognize no principle [of causal- 
ity, and deny all general notions or 
notions of the general prior to the par- 
ticular facts. —TR. ] can make noinduc- 
tion, and have no scientific basis, no 
logical nexus for their theories, and 


are left to the caprices of their own 
imagination. Imagination, and imagin- 
ation alone, is the new method they 
employ. 

The human mind, according to the 
positivists, is radically incapable of 
knowing causes, and if it attempts to 


know them it exhausts itself with 
fruitless efforts. This is wherefore 
they treat as illusions all the causes 
which philosophers assign to pheno- 
mena. They deny the metaphysical 
being, God as cause; yet they substi- 
tute the metaphysical being humanity, 
and not content with affirming it, they 
even define it, both as principle and 
cause, to be a great collective being— 
living a life of its own, and advancing 
continually through the ages from pro- 
gress tu progress, and from whom all 
individual existences proceed as their 
beginning, and to whom they all re- 
turn as their end. Nor is this all. 


* I transfer the word notion, although no no- 
tion is or can be general, because French writers 
frequently use it when they really mean not 
notion, but the object or thing noted. I do not 
approve of this use either in French or English, 
We may have notions of the general, but not 
general notions; a notion, if you will, as has 
been previously ‘said, of the absolute (though ab- 
solute is itself a bad term for necessary, eternal, 
immutable, and infinite being), but not absolute 
notions. The notion is subjective, the noted is 
objective. To all legitimate induction there is 
necessary causality, the general—the universal, 
as eay the schoolmen—and the particular, and 
unless the mind has @ priori knowledge or intu- 
ition of them, no induction is possible. This is 
what the author evidently means, and it is un- 
doubtedly true.—TRANSLATOR. 
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After having defined this metaphysi- 
cal being, they explain it, and pretend 
to know what it has been, what it 
is, and what it will be—they, who 
declare that Plato, Aristotle, St. Au- 
gustine, St. Thomas, Des Cartes, and 
Leibnitz have done nothing, because 
in attempting to penetrate the mys- 
tery of human life these master minds 
broke against an insolvable problem 
—they, we say, do not hesitate to 
raise the veil, and to give us the com- 
plete solution of the far more formid- 
able mystery of human destiny. 
They know its origin. Humanity has 
begun in fetichism; M. Littré, how- 
ever, has discovered, since the death 
of his master, that prior to fetichism 
there was a state in which man like 
the brute sought only to satisfy his 
physical wants; but he maintains that 
at any rate, if fetichism was not the 
first it was at least the second state of 
humanity. If we ask him what proofs 
he has of this, he confesses that if di- 
rect facts are demanded he has none ; 
but he has arguments, and here is the 
way in which “he argues : 

in America and the maxaleed 
regions of Africa savage tribes are 
found who were and still are fetich 
worshippers, therefore so was it with 
all men in the beginning! Such is 
the positivist induction.* 

Positivism continues : From fetich- 
ism humanity passed to polytheism, 
and then from polytheism to monothe- 
ism. But it forgets that it is not per- 
mitted to take the part for the whole, 
and if Europe became Christian after 
having been pagan, it has not been 
the same with all the world, for on 
one side we find the people Jewish, wha, 
have always believed in the unity of 
God, and, on the other side, we find 
many nations still remaining immersed 
in the darkness of idolatry. But we 
must not be too exacting with the pos- 
itivists. ‘They have here really some 


* How know the positivists that these savage 
tribes do not represent the degenerate man, 
rather than the primitive man—man cut off from 
communion with the central life of humanity, 
not man in his first developments ?—TRaNs- 
LATOR. 
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partial facts which they can use, 
though not legitimately, as the basis 
of an argument.* 

As to the future, who can doubt 
that humanity will be positivist ? Can 
any one prove the contrary? Is not 
the future a domain open to all, and 
where each may imagine for himself 
the part that pleases him? And yet, 
even in regard to the future, it is ne- 
cessary to be circumspect. Young as 
positivism is, it has had the pain of 
seeing more than one of its predic- 
tions falsified by the event. In 1850 
M. Littré assured us that the race had 
arrived at that degree of civilization 
that rendered war henceforth impossi- 
ble, and that the republic was defini- 
tively established in France. What 
does he think of either prediction 
now? He would have obliged us if 
he had given us his explanations of 
these predictions in his last publica- 
tion. The first would, perhaps, have 


embarrassed him; the second would 
give him less trouble, because the de- 
struction of the republic of 1848 by 


the empire accords only too well with 
the positivist hostility to a really rep- 
resentative government. 

It -is useless to press the matter 
further. There is in the positivist in- 
duction no trace of a rational process, 
and positivism in the last analysis is 
simply the product of pure imagina- 
tion. Moreover, M. Littré is so well 
aware of it that he has taken in ad- 
vance his precautions against all un- 
favorable criticism. It may say what 
it pleases, he will not hear or heed it; 
he professes to be a positivist, and 
positivist he will live and die. His 
decision is made. Beside, no one 


* Truth is older than error, and man began not 
in error, but in the truth, the sole principle of 
life and growth. Monotheism preceded, histori- 
cally, both fetichism and polytheism, and the 
earliest and most authentic historical docu- 
ments that we have prove that all the world be- 
~ by believing in and worshipping one God. 

olytheism bears evident traces of a prior re- 
ligion which asserted the unity of God, of being 
not a development of fetichism, but a corruption 
of monotheism, as positivism bears unmistaka- 
ble traces of its being a corruption of Christiani- 
ty; a conclusive evidence that it never could 
have originated in a society that had never 
known and believed the Christian religion.— 
TRANSLATOR. 
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who has not taken his degree of doc- 
tor in the mathematical, astronomical, 
physical, and chemical sciences, un- 
derstands or can understand anything 
of positivism, and is incompetent to 
its discussion. But if instead of op- 
posing one is disposed to accept it, he 
is very accommodating, and by no 
means exacts so laborious and painful 
an initiation. | He requires only one 
thing—namely, the denial of the su- 
pernatural order. To be received in- 
to the positivist school it is not neces- 
sary to affirm or to believe anything 
—simple denial suffices. 

We must in concluding make a sin- 
gle reference to M. Taine. As the 
positivists, M. Taine denies metaphy- 
sies, all metaphysical (spiritual) be- 
ings, God, and the human soul, and 
like them he substitutes for these 
others of his own fashioning. From 
Messrs. Comte and Littré he sepa- 
rates only on a single peint. To the 
vause humanity he prefers the cause 
nature. There is no disputing about 
tastes. We add merely a word on 
one of the fundamental maxims of M. 
Taine’s method. ‘ The philosopher, he 
says, must be in the study of science 
perfectly disinterested, and even to the 
degree of forgetting that he is a fa- 
ther, a son, a husband, a citizen. He 
must take account only of the facts 
furnished by observation, and in no 
respect trouble himself about their 
practical consequences. Were thie 
facts observed to prove that paternal 
love, filial respect, conjugal tenderness, 
and devotion to one’s country are 
empty words or dangerous illusions, 
he must not hesitate to immolate these 
sentiments on the altar of reality—of 
science. We do not discuss such a 
doctrine. The irreflection of the au- 
thor (we can suppose nothing else) is 
so great that we need only indicate it. 
Does not M. Taine comprehend that 
the disinterestedness or indifference of 
the philosopher must consist not in 
abjuring the eternal principles of the 
just, the true, the good, the beautiful, 
and the noblest sentiments of the human 
heart, but simply in silencing within 
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him the voice of prejudice and passion, 
so as to leave his understanding free 
and unbiased? Knows he not that 
to know a fact he must study it first 
in himself and in its essence, and 
then in its manifold applications ? 
The chemist asserts a substance only 
after, having resolved it into its ele- 
ments, he has experimented on it in 
all its effects; in like manner, it is 
not enough for the philosopher to 
have studied a doctrine in its principle, 
he must go further, and establish that 
in its applications it conforms to the 
laws of the just, the true, and the 
beautiful. It is, in fact, this accord- 
ance that is, all things considered, 
the surest test of its truth. The 
moral is the counter-proof of the in- 
tellectual. M. Taine and his school 


recognize, it is true, no principles an- 
terior to facts, and therefore want, as 
M. Comte avows, a type-law, a term 
of comparison, which may serve as 
the criterion of the judgment of facts 


themselves ; but is there a more man- 
ifest mark of the falsity of a theory 
ihan that it leaves the human mind 
without any means of determining the 
significance of phenomena, without a 
touchstone to determine whether the 
metal be gold or copper? 

But it is time to close. It is assur- 
elly a grave fact, and one that merits 
more attention than it receives, that a 
doctrine so thoroughly materialistic 
and atheistic can be produced in our 
age, that it can obtain adherents, and 
be recognized by important and wide- 
ly influential public journals, which, 
without openly displaying its flag, in- 
sinuate its principles, and strive to in- 
fuse it into the minds of their readers. 
Yet this fact is nothing new. There 
are always atheists in the world; 
even in the time of the Prophet King 
the impious said: There is no God. 
Non est Deus. But we discover in 
the positivist system a sign or symp- 
tom, if not graver at least more alarm- 
ing, in the manifest enfeeblement in our 
time of reason, and the rational facul- 
ties of the soul, which it supposes. 
We know that society is not respon- 
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sible for all that is said or done in its 
bosom, but we know also that peo- 
ple are in general treated as they de- 
serve to be treated, and that writers, 
journalists, and system-mongers, when 
they believe they are addressing a 
community accustomed to think, to 
reason, to reflect, and to render an 
account to themselves of what is ad- 
dressed to them, are on their guard 
and weigh carefully what they say. 
They may assign bad reasons, but 
they will at least assign reasons of 
some sort, and take great pains to do 
it, as the thing most essential to their 
success. There have always been 
sophists, but the sophist of former 
times reasoned ; the sophist of to-day 
reasons not, he simply imagines. Do 
not attempt to refute him; he will not 
listen to you, for he understands not 
the language you speak ; he denies or 
affirms with assurance, with audacity, 
even at the command of his passions 
or his caprices; he seeks not to 
convince, but to startle, to astonish, 
and neither proves nor cares to prove 
anything. Things have come to such 
a pass that Voltaire himse!f, if he 
could return, would blush with shame 
for his children. He might still smile 
approvingly on their blasphemies ; 
his good sense would be shocked with 
the incoherence and extravagance of 
their theories; and he would say to 
them, Continue, my children, to deny, 
to crush [infame, all that is well, but 
do have the grace not to attempt to 
put anything in place of what you 
deny. You are not equal to that, and 
ean only render yourselves ridicu- 
lous. 

The evil is very real and very 
great, but it has already been de- 
nounced by an authority so high, and 
with so much eloquence, that I need 
not any further insist on it. I would 
simply add that it calls for a prompt 
remedy, since the peril is great and 
imminent. When faith grows weak in 
souls, and reason remains, there is 
hope; for reason well directed leads 
back to faith, since human reason is 
the child of the divine reason, and 
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cannot persist in denying her moth- 
er; but when reason in her turn goes, 
and leaves only imagination in her 
place, there is no ground of hope; 
and everything is to be feared, for 
no means of salvation remain. Im- 
agination is, indeed, one of the powers 
and one of the grandeurs of the hu- 
man mind, which it elevates and 


adorns; but if it comes to predomi- 
nate alone, without supporting itself 
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on reason, it loses its virtue and its 
beauty, and is proper only to dazzle, 
to pervert, to bewilder and mislead. 
It sheds darkness, not light, or if it 
emits still some gleams, it is only to 
gild with a last and false splendor a 
dying civilization. | When the barba- 
rians thundered at her gates, Rome 
still imagined, but she had long since 
ceased to reason. 

Count Victor DE CHALAMBERT 


From Chambers’s Journal. 


PLAIN 


“THANK goodness, Lizzie! 
were taught to work.” 

My husband is constantly repeating 
this sentiment to me, and I decidedly 
agree with him that it is a great cause 
for thankfulness. I may say, in pass- 
ing, that I don’t believe I should ever 
have married my husband at all if I 
had not been able to work, for one of 
his very first questions to me upon 
our becoming acquainted, was as to 
what occupation 1 took most pleasure 
in, and upon my answering “ Plain- 
work,” a pleased smile caine over his 
face. From that moment, he has 
since confessed to me, he made up his 
mind that I should be his wife. I am 
now the mother of a large family, with 
constant demands upon my needle, 
and what I should do, if I had not 
early acquired the use of it, I cannot 
think. I made a point of teaching my 
own girls as soon as ever they became 
old enough to handle their needles, 
and if they don’t all turn out good 
plain-workers, it certainly won’t be my 
fault. 

I look upon occupation as the true 
secret of happiness, and surely there 
is no occupation so well suited toa 
woman, whether she is the wife of a 
gentleman or a laborer, as needle- 
work. I would encourage the taste 
for it as early as possible in a girl, as 


you 
~ 
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I think it has such an influence for 
good on her character in making her 
womanly and sensible. It has also 
the effect of producing tidy habits, for 
no girl who can thoroughly use her 
needle will be content to go about the 
house with her frock torn or a rip in 
her petticoat; but, upon the first ap- 
pearance of a hole, she will sit down 
and carefully mend it. When still 
quite young, she works for her doll; a 
little older, for some poor child in the 
village, or her own younger brothers 
and sisters. In either case, she is 
learning to be loving and kind, and 
the habit of working for others and 
being useful is good for her. 

You wish probably to fit your daugh- 
ter for her future career in life, and 
you naturally look forward to her mar- 
riage as the aim and object of your 
most ardent desires. I know J do 
with regard to my own girls, for, be- 
ing a happy and married woman my- 
self, I cannot bear the idea of their 
becoming old maids. Well, if you 
want her to marry, and you desire to 
train her to be a good wife, teach her to 
work; you are laying the foundation of 
much future happiness, and her husband 
will bless youforit. Say she marries 
a man not too well off, who is con- 
stantly engaged in his profession, and 
she is in consequence forced to spend 
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many hours of her day alone. This 
is very trying to her at first, fresh 
from a happy home and the bosom of 
a large family. She turns to her nee- 
dle as her companion and solace dur- 
ing her husband’s absence, and finds 
her greatest interest and pleasure in 
working for him. She keeps his 
clothes in good repair, and he never 
finds his socks in holes or his shirts 
minus their buttons. Very likely— 
and happy I consider it for her if it is 
so—his wedding outfit may have been 
small. In that case, she can employ 
herself in making him a new set of 
shirts; whilst her odd moments may 
be profitably spent in knitting him a 
set of warm socks against the coming 
winter. Depend upon it, he will ney- 
er find any shirts that fit him so well, 
or any socks so comfortable, as_ those 
made for him by his wife during the 
early days of their married life. This 


gives her so much occupation during 
er day that she has no time to be 
She gladly puts 


dull or discontented. 
away her work when she expects her 
husband’s return, and she meets him 
with a cheerful smile, being happy in 
her own mind and feeling that she has 
been praiseworthily engaged. She is 
also ready to enter into his interests 
and pursuits, in which she finds an 
agreeable relaxation. 

Then there’s the coming baby to 
work for. What mother does not re- 
member the delights of working for 
her first baby! The care and thought 
bestowed first upon purchasing the ma- 
terials, then upon cutting them out to 
the best advantage, followed by many 
months of happy employment in mak- 
ing them up. ‘The little articles, when 
finished, are carefully put away in a 
drawer set aside for the purpose, and 
bunches of lavender are placed 
amongst them. 

The first baby is born, and others 
follow, and the cares of a family come 
rapidly upon your child. She now 
feels the real use of her needle, and 
she learns to thank you accordingly 
for the pains you took with her. Not 
only can she sew well, but she knows 
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how to cut out; and she has such a 
first-rate eye, from long practice, that 
she can take her patterns from the shop- 
windows. She makes the best use of 
her powers of observation. That 
which makes men good soldiers, doc- 
tors, engineers, literary men, artists, 
and naturalists, makes her a good 
plain-worker. In her own line, she is 
not to be beaten. Perhaps she is a 
little proud of her talent; but she uses 
it to good advantage, and her husband 
has the comfort of seeing his children 
well clothed, and of finding his bills 
comparatively small. Constant prac- 
tice has also given her a capital know- 
ledge of the value of materials, and she 
understands thoroughly the textures of 
different cotton, linen, and woollen fab- 
ries, so that it would be very difficult 
to impose upon her. 

I have taken it for granted that 
your daughter marries a poor man, as 
poor men unfortunately predominate 
in this world, and it is always as well 
to be prepared for the worst. But 
her husband may be rich or, at all 
events, well enough off to render it 
unnecessary that his wife should be a 
slave to her needle. You will still 
find that you have done your girl no 
injury by imposing upon her the early 
habit of using that instrument. You 
have, at all events, given her the 
power of superintending her servants, 
and seeing that their work is properly 
done ; and she will not so easily be 
taken in by her dressmaker, or tram- 
pled upon by her nurse, who will soon 
find out that “missis” knows how to 
work for her own children, and will 
respect her accordingly. 

But supposing that your daughter 
does not marry at all, still her know- 
ledge of plain-work will not be thrown 
away upon her. If left poorly off, she 
has her own clothes to make and 
mend, and if not, surely there are 
plenty of claims upon her. There is 
her more fortunate sister, who mar- 
ried young, and is now a widow, with 
six children on her hands—thinsk of 
the comfort and use her needle may 
be to them! Then her brothers are 
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most of them married with families, 
and Aunt Susan’s work is invaluable, 
If she has no brothers or sisters, but 
is left entirely alone in the world, and 
so well off that she does not require to 
work for herself, let her turn to the 
poor, and give them the use of her 
needle; she will certainly find a 
never-ending field amongst them. By 
the time she has worked for all the 
babies in the parish, and helped the 
mothers about the clothes for the elder 
children, she will find she has occupa- 
tion enough for her fingers to keep her 
mind happy and interested, and to 
prevent her from dwelling upon her 
own loneliness. She can also spend 
some time profitably in instructing the 
girls in the village-school how to cut 
outandsew. The ignorance upon these 
points in some schools is perfectly la- 
mentable. I took a nursery-maid for 
my eighth baby straight from a nation- 
al school. She was a fine healthy 
girl of sixteen. It.will hardly be 
credited that she could not hold her 
needle properly! She doubled it up 


in her hand, and pushed it into her 
work in the most extraordinary man- 


ner. I tried in vain to teach her by 
every means in my power, but if the 
knack of holding the needle is not 
learned in early life, it is rarely ac- 
quired afterward. Although so very 
awkward about her work, that girl had 
been taught to crochet ridiculous 
watch-pockets, and to knit impossible 
babies’ shoes, with such wonderful 
pointed toes that no infant I ever saw 
could get his feet into them. At 
length I was obliged to patt with her 
on this account, though a tidy, active 
girl, and satisfactory in many ways. 
She is not the only case I have had 
in my house of ignorance on the sub- 
ject of plain-work. Some of my ser- 
vants have been able to sew well 
enough, but have not had the remotest 
idea of cutting-out and placing their 
work. I have often thought, if I had 
only time to spare, how much I should 
like to teach the rising generation the 
little I myself know of the art of plain- 
work. 


Plain- 


Work. 


In these days of sewing-machines 
people think much less of needle-work 
than they did formerly. I don’t ap- 
prove of sewing-machines myself. 
My husband accuses me of being 
jealous of them, but in this he is un- 
just tome. I don’t approve of them 
simply because I think that the work 
produced from them—though I grant 
that the stitches may be regular 
enough—cannot be compared to good 
hand-work, particularly when employ- 
ed upon fine materials. I have seen 
machine-work in every stage, and 
from the very best sewing-machines, 
and I never could consider it equal to 
good hand-work. I feel convinced in 
my own mind that sewing-machines 
wiil have their day, and that when that 
day is over, plain-work done by hand 
will be at as high a premium again 
as ever. Even pillow-lace is now 
gradually recovering the place it once 
occupied in public estimation, and 
from which it was temporarily ousted 
by lace produced from that unuttera- 
ble abomination, the machine, and 
which used to be called “ Nottingham 
lace.” 

I acknowledge machine-work may 
be all very well for cloth clothes, and 
useful in families where there are 
many boys; but my ten children are 
mostly girls, and I don’t at all covet a 
machine. My husband offers me one 
periodically, and I as often refuse it. 
I could not bear to have one in the 
house, it would be going so entirely 
against my own principles. 

It is most important, when a girl is 
learning to work, that great care should 
be taken with her to prevent her from 
acquiring bad habits; such habits, I 
mean, as clicking her needle with her 
thimble, pinning her work to her knee, 
biting the end of her thread, and stick- 
ing her needle into the front of her 
dress. These habits once gained will 
probably stick to her all her life, and 
she will find the greatest difficulty in 
overcoming them. It is therefore ad- 
visable that she should be taught to 
work by her mother, rather than be 
left to the instruction of servants. A 
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ladylike manner of working is essen- 
tial, and should be carefully cultivated, 
for work may be executed both neatly 
and rapidly without the acquirement of 
any of these vulgar peculiarities. A 
great point to be learned connected 
with plain-work, and one that I con- 
sider quite indispensable, is the art of 
cutting out accurately and without 
waste of material. Far too little int- 
portance is attached to that branch of 
work, and many women go to their 
graves without acquiring it, having 
been dependent all their lives upon 
their servants or some kind friend for 
having their work cut out and placed 
for them. When this is the case la- 
dies are apt to be too much under the 
thumb of their ladies’ maids or nurses, 
who are not slow to profit by their 
own superior knowledge, and domi- 
neer over their accord- 
ingly. 

Where there are a number of the 
same articles of clothing to be made, 
it is advisable to cut out one garment 
first, being careful to take the pattern 
in paper, and to complete it before 
cutting out the rest of the material. 
By this means an opinion can be 
formed as to whether it fits properly 
and any necessary alterations may be 
made. The other articles may then 
be cut out all together, care being 
taken to pin the separate parts to- 
ecther, to avoid their being mislaid 
orany mistakes made. It is no doubt 
essential that sewing should be neatly 
done, but I think this need not be 
achieved at the entire expense of all 
rapidity of execution. It really is 


mistresses 


perfectly ludicrous to see some women 


at their work. They look at each 
stitch when completed, and give it a 
little approving pat with the top of 
the thimble; and at this rate, though 
the neatness of the work may be un- 
deniable, still so little is accomplished, 
that it is hardly worth the trouble of 
doing it at all. Method in plain-work 
is also highly necessary, and much 
time and labor may be spared by 
keeping all the materials in the prop- 
er places. If every article when done 
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with is put away carefully, it is sure 
to be forthcoming when again requir- 
ed. Thus, there is no time wasted 
in searching for a missing reel of cot- 
ton, or hunting up a pair of scissors. 
The cleanliness of the work is also 
thereby kept unimpaired. 

The greatest care should be taken 
with the pieces of broken needles, 
which are too apt to be left carelessly 
about the floor, and which are most 
dangerous, especially when there are 
any young children in the house. I 
must confess, and I do it with shame, 
that there was a time when I was not 
as careful as I am now. I never 
shall forget my husband’s indignation 
upon coming into my room one day, 
where our second baby was crawling 
about on the ground, at finding a piece 
of a broken needle in her hand, quite 
ready to put it in her mouth. I 
think he was more angry with me 
then than he had ever been befcre 
during our married life. It was cer- 
tainly a good lesson to me, for I have 
been most careful ever since, and I'll 
trouble him or anybody else to find 
a broken needle about my carpet now. 
Waste should be carefully avoided, 
both with regard to ends of cotton and 
pieces of material. The scraps of the 
latter which are too small to be of 
any use, instead of being left littered 
about the room, should be thrown into 
a waste-basket, to be cleared by the 
housemaid, and the larger pieces 
should be tidily put away. The time 
will probably come when they will be 
required for some purpose or other; 
and if pinned up in a tight bundle 
they will not occupy muclf space in 
a drawer or basket kept for the pur- 
pose. 

I trust I have not ridden my hobby 
to death, nor worn out the patience of 
my readers, but it is a subject the im- 
portance of which I strongly feel. It 
must not, however, be supposed that 
I advocate the cultivation of work to 
the exclusion of more intellectual 
pursuits, or that I wish to take the 
bread from the mouth of my poorer 
sister. I consider a thorough know- 
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ledge of the science of plain-work to 
be essential to every woman, be she 
rich or poor, and that in it she will al- 
ways find a sphere of usefulness. It 
will, if cultivated, turn out for her 
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own benefit, and the comfort and hap- 
piness of those around her, and surely 
it shall be said of her that “ her chil- 
dren arise up, and call her blessed ; 
her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 
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BY J. CAS 

THE question of the birthplace of St. 
Patrick—a question which has been 
debated with considerable learning 
and acrimony for several centuries— 
has always seemed to me to have an 
igterest far beyond the rival claims of 
clans and the jealous litigation of the 
antiquary. It is interesting not mere- 
ly because it is in reality a curious 
archeological problem, but also be- 
cause it may in some measure afford 
a clue to the character of one of the 
greatest saints and greatest men of his 
own age or of any other—a saint who 
was the apostle of a nation which he 
found. a!l heathen and left all Chris- 
tian; who succeeded in planting the 
Catholic faith without a single act of 
martyrdom, but planted it so firmly 
that it has never failed for now 1,400 
years, though tried in what various 
processes of martyrdom God and man 
too well know; a saint whose aposto- 
late was the mainspring of an endless 
succession of missionary enterprises, 
prosecuted with the same untiring zeal 
in the nineteenth century as in the 
fifth, wherever the vanguard of 
Christendom may happen to be found, 
whether in Austria, in Gaul, in Switz- 
erland, or in Iceland, as now at the 
furthest confines of America and of 
Australasia. Add to these ordinary 
evidences of the supernatural efficacy 
of St. Patrick’s mission the testimony 
which is derived from the peculiar 
spiritual character of the people that 
he converted. The Irish nation re- 
tains the impress which it received 
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from the hands of St. Patrick in a 
way that I believe no other Christian 
nation has preserved the mould of its 
apostle. If that nation has never even 
dreamed of heresy or schism, it is be- 
cause, in terms as positive as an ultra- 
montane of our own days could de- 
vise,* St. Patrick established the su- 
preme authority of the Roman Pontiff 
as a chief canon of the Irish Church. 
Patience in poverty, an innate love 
of purity, prodigal alms-giving, and 
mutual charities, the practice of heavy 
penances and of long fasts, a peculiar- 
ly vivid sense of purgatory, and a 
strong devotion to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which the saint taught in the 
figure of the shamrock—these have 
always been the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Irish piety. They were 
the peculiar characteristics of the 
Christian of the fourth century, who 
had not yet learned to live at peace 
with the world—who felt that as yet 
Christians were in the strictest sense 
one family community—who practised 
mortification, as if the untamed pagan 


* “Qumecunque causa valde difficilis exorta 
fuerit atque ignota cunctis Scotorum gentis ju- 
diciis, ad cathedram archiepiscopi Hibernensium, 
atque hujus antistitis examinationem recte 
referenda. Si vero in illa, cum suis sapientibus, 
facile sanari non poterit talis causa predictx 
negotiationis, ad Sedem Apostolicam decrevimus 
esse mittendam; id est, ad Petri Apostoli cathe- 
dram, auctoritatem Rome urbis habentem.”’ This 
canon of St. Patrick is contained in the ‘ Book 
of Armagh,” the antiquity of which is instanced 
in the text of the present paper. The canon is of 
a date early in the fifth century ; and it would be 
difficult to show so early, so emphatic, and so 
complete a recognition of the Papal authority in 
the ecclesiastical legislation of any other national 
church. 
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blood were still burning in his veins, 
and the great temptation to whose faith 
was the heresy of Arius, and the ques- 
tion of the relations of the three di- 
vine persons. But St. Patrick was 
not only a great saint—was not mere- 
ly and simply the apostle of the Irish; 
he was their teacher and their lawgiv- 
er, their Cadmus and Lycurgus as 
well. The school of letters which he 
founded in Ireland so well preserved 
the learning which had become all 
but extinguished throughout western 
Europe, that your own Alfred, follow- 
ing a host of your nobles and clerics, 
went thither to be taught, and the 
universities of Paris and Pavia owe 
their earliest lights to Irish scholars. 
The Brehon laws, which are at iast to 
be published, by order of Parliament, 
a complete code of the most minute 
and comprehensive character, were, 
according to the evidence of our an- 
nalists, carefully revised and remod- 
elled by St. Patrick, with the consent 
of the different estates of the king- 
dom of Ireland; and there is good 
reason to believe that this revision, of 
which there is abundant intrinsic evi- 


deace, had reference not merely to the 


Christian doctrine and the canons of 


the Church, but to the body of the 
Roman civil law. 

It would throw a certain light upon 
the character of a saint whose works 
were so various and so full of vitality, 
it we could arrive at any solid conclu- 
sion as to the place of his nativity, the 
quality of his parentage, and _ the 
sources of his education. The theory 
most generally accepted, and which 
certainly has the greatest weight of 
authority in its favor, is that which as- 
sumes that St. Patrick was born in 
Scotland, at Dumbarton, on the Clyde 
—the son, as we may suppose, of a 
French or British official employed in 
the Roman service at that extreme 
outpost of their settlements in this isl- 
and, where he would have spent his 
youth surrounded by a_ perpetual 
clangor of barbarous battle, amid clans 
of Picts and Celts swarming across 
the barriers of the Lowlands. The 
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opinion that St. Patrick was a Scotch- 
man has the unanimous assent of all 
the antiquaries of Scotland ; but I am 
not aware that any of them has suc- 
ceeded in identifying any single locali- 
ty named in the original documents 
with any place of sufficient antiquity 
in or near Dumbarton; nor could I, 
in the course of a careful examination 
of the district and the recognized au- 
thorities concerning its topography, 
arrive atany acceptable evidence on the 
subject. Ihave to add to the Scotch 
authorities and pleadings, however, 
all the best of the Irish. That St. 
Patrick was born in Scotland is the 
opinion of Colgan,* a writer whose 
services to the history of the Irish 
Church cannot be excelled and have 
not been equalled. The opinion of 
Colgan has overborne almost every 
other authority which intervened be- 
tween his time and the present. The 
Bollandistst accepted it without hesi- 
tation; and I hasten to add to their 
great sanction that of the two most 
learned antiquaries of the latter days 
of Ireland, Dr. John O’Donovan and 
Professor Eugene O’Curry. They, I 
am aware, were also of Colgan’s opin- 
ion; and so, I believe, are Dr. Reeves 
and Dr. Todd, whose views on most 
points of ecclesiastical antiquities con- 
nected with Ireland are entitled to be 
named with every respect. 

Still it is to be said, on the other 
hand, that the opinion that St. Patrick 
was born in France has always had a 
traditional establishment in Ireland. 
It is asserted in one of the oldest of his 
lives, that of St. Eleran, and indicated 
in another, that of Probus. Don 
Philip O’Sullivan Bearre{ is not the 
first nor the last of the more modern 
biographers of the saint who has held 
that he was of French birth, though 
of British blood. But before the time 
of Dr. Lanigan, the most acute, the 


* Colganus, R. P. F. Joannes, “ Triadis Thau- 
maturgea, seu Divorum Patricii, Columbe, et Brig- 
idietrium Hibernia Patronorvm,Acta.” Lovanii, 
1647. 

+ “Acta Sanctorum Martit”’ a Joanne Bollando, 
tom. ii. Antverpi, 1668. 

+ PD. Philippi O’Sullevani Bearri Iberni, ‘“\Patré- 
tiana Decas,.”’ Madrid, 1629, 
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most conscientious, and perhaps the 
most generally learned of Lrish histo- 
rians, there appears to have been no 
really candid and scientific examina- 
tion of the original documents and 
evidences. Irish scholars were too 
angrily engaged in the controversy of 
Scotia Major and Scotia Minor to be 
seriously regarded when they pro- 
posed to remove St. Patrick’s birth- 
place from the neighborhood of 
Glasgow to the neighborhood of 
Nantes. Until Dr. Lanigan publish- 
ed his Ecclesiastical History,* no one 
seems to have even attempted to iden- 
tify the localities named in the various 
original documents which concern the 
saint. Dr. Lanigan came to the con- 
clusion that he was born not at Dum- 
barton but in France, at or in the 
neighborhood of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
I am able, I hope, to perfect the proof 
which Dr. Lanigan commenced, and 
which, if he had been enabled to fol- 
low it up by local research and by the 
ight lately cast on the geography of 
Roman Gaul, would, I am sure, have 
come far more complete from his 
hands. 

I hold, then, with Doctor Lanigan, 
and with a tradition which has long 
existed in Ireland, and also in France, 
that St. Patrick was born on the coast 
of Armoric Gaul; and that Roman in 
one sense by descent—by his eduea- 
tion in a province where Roman civ- 
ilization had long prevailed, where 
the Latin language was spoken, and 
the privileges of the empire fully 
possessed—Roman too by the posses- 
sion of nobility, which he himself de- 


clares, and of which his name was a° 


curious commemorationf—Roman, in 
fine, in the connection of his family 


* Lanigan, John, D.D. ‘“ An Ecclesiastical 
History of Ireland.” Dublin, 1829. 

Gibbon says (‘“ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” v. vi.),““At this period the mean- 
est subjects of the Roman empire assumed the 
illustrious name of Patricius, which by the con- 
version of Ireland has been communicated to a 
whole nation.” It is supposed that the name 
was conferred on St. Patrick in consideration of 
his parting with his nobility for a motive of 
charity, as he mentions in his Epistle to Coroti- 
cus. But he was certainly not the first of the 
name. Patricius was also the name of St. Augus- 
tine’s father, born fully a century before. 
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which he testifies with the Roman 
government and with the Church, St. 
Patrick was a Celt of Gaul by blood. 
The fact that the district between Bou- 
logne and Amiens was at that time in- 
habited by a clan called Britanni has 
misled both those who supposed he 
must have been born in the island oi 
Britain and those who held that, if 
born in France, he must have been 
born in that part of it which was sub- 
sequently called Brittany. 

The original documents which beat 
on the point are only two in number 
—the “ Confession” of St. Patrick him- 
self, and the hymn in his honor com- 
posed by his disciple St. Fiech. Of 
the antiquity of these documents we 
have evidence the most complete that 
can be conceived. Not merely does 
written history certify the record of 
their age—they have borne much 
more delicate tests. The hymn of 
St. Fiech is written in a dialect of 
Trish that is to the Irish of the Four 
Masters as the English of Chaucer is 
to the English of Lord Macaulay. 
The quotations of Scripture which are 
given in the “ Confession” of St. Patrick 
are taken from the version according 
to the interpretation of the Septuagint, 
and not according to the recent ver- 
sion of St. Jerome, which had indeed 
been just executed in St. Patrick’s 
time, but had not yet been publicly 
received. At the time, the 
“ Liber Armachanus,” which contains 
the original copy of the “ Confession,” 
contains also St. Jerome’s translation 
of the New Testament—thus curious- 
ly marking the fact that the date of 
the one document by a little preceded 
the date of the other. The manu- 
script itself has been subjected to a 
most curious and rigorous examina- 
tion. The authentic signature of 
Brian, Imperator Hibernorum, com- 
monly called Brian Boroimhe, on the 
occasion of his visit to Armagh, car- 
ries us back at a bound eight hundred 
years in its history; but the scholar 
who is expert in the hue of vellum 
and the style of the scribe, will tell us 
that the “ Book of Armagh” was evi- 


same 
5) 
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dently a book of venerable age even 
then. The Rev. Charles Graves,* a 
fellow of the University of Dublin, 
and a scholar specially skilled in the 
study of the Irish manuscripts and 
hieroglyphs, published a paper some 
years ago in the “ Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy” on the question 
of the age of the “ Book of Armagh.” 
That the version at present preserved 
in the library of Trinity College is a 
copy from a far older version he says 
there can be no doubt. The margin- 
al notes of the scribe show that he 
found it difficult in many places to 
read the manuscript from which he 
was transcribing. But the same 
notes, the character of his writing, 
and a reference to the Irish primate 
of the time under whose authority the 
work was undertaken, leave no doubt 
that the transcript was executed by a 
scribe named Ferdomnach, during the 
primacy of Archbishop Torbach, at a 
date not later than the year of Our 
Lord 807. 

Of the “Confession,” beside the 
original copy in the “ Book of Armagh,” 
there are several manuscript versions 
of great age in England: two at 
Salisbury ; two in the Cotton library ; 
one, I believe, at Cambridge ; another 
very interesting and valuable copy, 
that which was used by the Bollandists 
in printing their edition of the “Con- 
fession,” existed until the time of the 
revolution inthe famous French mon- 
astery of St. Vedastus. Fragments 
of the precious manuscripts of that 
learned congregation are scattered 
among the libraries of Arras, of Saint 
Omer, of Boulogne, and of Douai; 
but among them I could not find any 
trace of the missing manuscript of St. 
Patrick’s “ Confession ;” nor could the 
present learned representatives of 
Bollandus, who were good enough to 
interest themselves in my inquiry, 
give me any room to hope that it still 
exists. It would have been of much 
importance to have been able to com- 


* Graves, Rev. C,, “* On the Age of the Book of 
Armagh: Proceedings of tbe Royal Irish Acad- 
emy,” vol. iii, p. 316. 
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pare the style and the text of the 
only existing French copy with the 
original in Ireland—especially as that 
French copy belonged to the very dis- 
trict from which St. Patrick originally 
came. 

There are four localities designated 
in these documents; three of them in 
the “ Confession of St. Patrick,” and 
one in the hymn of St. Fiech. In 
the “ Confession,” St. Patrick says of 
himself, “Patrem habui Calphurnium 
Diaconum (or Diacurionem) qui fuit 
e vico Bonaven-Tabernie ; villam 
Enon prope habuit, ubi ego in captur- 
am decidi.”. The hymn of St. Fiech 
adds that the saint was born at a 
place called Nem-tur. 

The ancient “ Lives of St. Patrick” 
cite these localities with little varia- 
tion. 

The first Life, given in Colgan’s col- 
lection, and ascribed to St. Patrick 
junior, says, “ Natus est igitur in illo 
oppido, Nempthur nomine. Patricius 
natus est in campo Taburne.” 

The second Life, which is ascribed 
to St. Benignus, is word for word the 
same with the first on this point. 

The third, supposed to be by St. 
Eleran, suggests that he was of Irish 
descent through a colony allowed by 
the Romans to settle in Armorica; 
but that his parents were of Strato 
Cludi (Strath Clyde); that he was 
born, however, “in oppido Nempthur, 
quod oppidum in campo Taburnie 
est.” This life is of very ancient 
date, and shows clearly enough how 
old is the Irish tradition concerning 
the saint’s birth in France. 

The fourth Life, by Probus, says: 
“ Brito fuit natione de vico 
Bannave Tiburniz regionis, haud pro- 


‘cul a mare occidentali—quem vicum 


indubitanter comperimus esse Neus- 
trie provincie, in qua olim gigantes.” 
Here, again, we observe the same 
confused tradition of the  saint’s 
French origin; for Neustria was the 
name in the Merovingian period of 
the whole district comprised between 
the Meuse and the Loire. 

The fifth and best known Life, by 
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Jocelyn, has it: “ Brito fuit natione in 
pago Taburnie—eo quod Romanus 
exercitus tabernacula fixerant ibidem, 
secus oppidum Nempthor degens, 
mare Hibernico collimitans habita- 
tione.” 

The sixth Life, by St. Evin, de- 
clares that he was “de Brittanis Al- 
cluidensibus, natus in Nempthur.” 

The Breviaries repeat the same 
names with as little attempt to fix the 
actual localities. 

The Breviary of Paris says: “ In 
Brittania natus, oppido Empthoria.” 
The Breviary of Armagh: “In illo 
Brittani oppido nomine Emptor.” 
The old Roman Breviary says simply : 
“Genere Brito.” The Breviary of 
Rheims: “In maritimo Brittanix 
territorio.” The Breviary of Rouen: 
“In Brittania Gallicana.” The Brey- 
iary of the canons of St. John of 
Lateran: “Ex Brittania magna insu- 
la.” 

It will be observed that in the prin- 
cipal of these authorities there is a 
concurrence in accepting the locality 
called so variously Nemthur and 
Empthoria, as well as the second of 
the localities, the Taberniw, named by 
St. Patrick himself; and also that 
there is no appearance of certainty in 
the minds of the writers as to the 
exact sites of the places of which 
they speak. None of them ventures 
to name the exact district or diocese 
where Empthoria or the Taberniz are 
to be found. 

But certain scholia upon the “ Hymn 
of St. Fiech,” which were for the first 
time published by Colgan in the “ Tri- 
adis Thaumaturg,” boldly lay down 
the proposition that “ Nemthur est 
civitas in Brittania Septentrionali, 
nempe Alcluida;” and the name ‘is 
also translated as meaning “ Holy 
Tower.” The same writer, however, 
adds in another note that St. Patrick 
was not carried into his Irish captivi- 
ty from Dumbarton, but from Bou- 
logne, where he and his family were 
visiting some of tlicir friends at the 
time when the Irish pirates swept 
down upon the coast of Gaul. The 
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Irish annals say that about the period 
of St. Patrick’s captivity, Nial of the 
Nine Hostages lost his life on the 
Sea of Iccius between France and 
England. These long piratical forays 
were not uncommon at the time.* <A 
little later, the last of our pagan 
kings, Dathy, was killed by lightning 
near the Rhetian Alps. 

Colgan with a curious credulity ac- 
cepted this improbable solution of the 
scholiast, of which it may in the first 
place be said that it is incompatible 
with the statement of St. Patrick 
himself, whv declares distinctly that 
he was captured at a country house 
belonging to his father, near the town 
to which his family belonged. 

Usher, however, who had equal op- 
portunities of studying the original 
documents, also adopted this explana- 
tion. Several Irish writers, and es- 
pecially Don Philip O’Sullivan, 
vaguely conscious of the tradition of 
St. Patrick’s French origin, attempted 
to reconcile the fact of his being a 
Briton with the fact of his birth in 
France by the supposition that he 
was a Breton of Brittany. This 
theory, however, falls summarily to 
the ground when it is opposed to the 
fact that the province now known by 
the name of Brittany was not inhabit- 
ed by any tribe which bore the name 
in the time of St. Patrick. “The 
year 458,” says the Benedictine Lo- 
bineauf in his learned history of Brit- 
tany, “is about the epoch of the es- 
tablishment of the Bretons in that 
part of ancient Armorica which at 
present bears the name of Bretagne.” 
There was, however, a clan calied 

srittani, further toward the north of 
France, a clan whose territory Pliny 
and the Greek Dionysius Periegetes 
had long before designated with accu- 
racy: Pliny in these words, “ Deinde 
Menapii, Morini, Oromansaci juncti 
pago, qui Gessoriacus vocatur; Brit- 


* Totum cum Scotus Iernen 
Movit, et infesto spumavit remige Tethys. 
CLAUDIAN, 
+ Lobineau, D. Gui Alexis, ‘* Histoire de Bre- 
tagne.” Paris ,1707. 
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tani, Ambiani, Bellovaci.”* The 
srittani of the time of St. Patrick 
are to be found in the country that 
lies between Boulogne and Amiens. 
It is there that Lanigan came upon 
the first authentic traces of the origin 
of our apostle. 

He was guided to his conclusion, 
mainly, I think, by the “ History of the 
Morini,” published in the year 1639, 
by the Jesuit Malbrancq + and which 
seems strangely to aon escaped the 
notice of every earlier Irish writer. 
In this work, there are two chapters 
devoted to the tradition of the con- 
nection of St. 
soulogne. Malbraneq relates this 
tradition, which states that previous 
to his departure for the Irish mission, 

Patrick remained for some time 
at Boulogne, occupied in preaching 
against the Pelagian heresy, to con- 
tend with which Saint Germanus and 
Lupus had crossed over to Britain. 
Malbraneq refers, in proof of this 
fact, to the “ Chronicon Morinense,” to 
the Catalogue of the 


* Plinii Secundi, “‘ Historia Naturalis; de 
Gallia,” \.iv. The editors of the Dauphin’s edi- 
— m have a note on the word Brittani, which is 

orth quotation. “Ita libri omnes. Hi inter 
Gi »ssoriacenses Ambianosque medii, in ora simi- 
i positi, ea loca tennere certé, ubi nunc 

la Stapule . Monstrolium, Hesdinium, et 
adjacentem agrum, Ponticum ad Somons um am- 
nem, Cluverius hic Briannos legi mavult.” See 
also the les arned essay on the Britons of Armorica 
in the “Acta Sanctorum, Vitd S. Ursule ;” 
Octobris, vol. ix., p. 108. A glance at the map 
will show the close relation of the district 
marked by the present towns of Etaples, Mont- 
reuil, Hesdin, and Ponthieu to the localities 
named a little further on. That the Britons of 
Great Britain originally came from this district 
is declared in the Welsh Triads, thus: “ The 
three beneficent tribes of the Isle of Britain, 
The first was the nation of the Cymmry, who 
came with Hu the mighty to the Isle of Britain, 
who would not possess nor country nor lands 
through fighting and persecution, but of equity 
and in peace; the second was the stock of the 
Lloegrians, who came from the land of Gwasgwyn 
(Gascoigne), and were descended from the primi- 
tive stock of the Cymmry; the third were the 
Brython, and from the land of L lydaw they came, 
having their descent from the primary stock of 
the Cymmry.” And again, Cynan is spoken of 
as lord of Meirion (probably a Celtic form of the 
word Morini) in Lilydaw. Taliessin also mene 
tions the Morini Brython in his Prif Gyfarch. 
Lydaw, Latinized Letavia, is one of the early 
Celtic names of the country of the Morini, as 
Neustria, in the Life by Probus, was that given 
in the Merovingian period to the whole prov- 
ince between the Meuse and Loire, including 
Boulogne of course. Pliny mentions Boulogne 
itself as the Portus Morinorum Brittanicus, 

+ Malbrancq, Jacobus, ** De Morinis et Morino- 
rum rebus.”” Tornaci Nerviorum, 1639—1654, 
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Boulogne, and to the “Life of St. 
Arnulphus of Soissons.” This tradi- 
tion is to a certain extent a clue in 
tracing the early and intimate con- 
nection of St. Patrick with this coun- 
try—but as yet it is nothing more. 

The critical question is, whether 
the four names given by St. Patrick 
himself, and by St. Fiech, can be 
identified with any localities now 
known either in the district of Bou- 
logne or any other district in which 
toward the close of the fourth century 
it is possible to find the conditions of 
Roman government and British blood 
combined? Before Lanigan there 
was, it seems to me, no serious at- 
tempt made to solve this question. 
The scholiast whose authority was so 
unhesitatingly adopted by Colgan and 
Usher simply says, “ Nempthur est 
civitas in Brittania Septentrionali, 
nempe Aleluid.’” There is not a 
word more. He does not attempt to 
show how Nempthur and Alcluid are 
to be considered as convertible terms. 
Nor does he attempt to interpret the 
names of the three localities stated 
by St. Patrick himself. The same 
may be said, in the most sweeping 
way, of the biographies and the 
breviaries. 

I will now read the reasons which 
Lanigan gives for identifying Bona- 
ven with Boulogne, and Tabernix 
with a city very famous in the wars 
of the middle ages, long before Arras 
had been fortified by Vauban or de- 
fended by General Owen Roe O'Neill. 
It will be observed that Lanigan does 
not attempt to identify the two other 
localities Enon and Nempthur. The 
former he regarded as too insignifi- 
cant, the latter he did not believe had 
any existence. I will not say that 
his proof with regard to the identity 
of Boulogne with Bonaven is conclu- 
sive; but if the whole of his proof 
rested on as strong presumptive 
grounds, little would remain to be said 
on the subject. The second part of it 
is, however, in my humble opinion, 
wholly erroneous. He says: 

“Colgan acknowledges that there 
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is an ancient tradition among the in- 
habitants of Armoric Britain that St. 
Patrick was born in their country, and 
that some Irishmen were of the same 
opinion. He quotes some passages 
from Probus and others whence they 
argued in proof of their position, but 
omits, through want of attention to 
that most valuable document, the fol- 
lowing passage of ‘St. Patrick’s 
Confession? ‘ My father was Calpur- 
nius, a deacon, son of Potitus, a 
priest of the town Bonavem Taberniz. 
He had near the town a small villa, 
Enon, where I became a_ captive.’ 
Here we have neither a town Nem- 
thor nor Alcluit. Nor will any Brit- 
ish antiquary be able to find out a 
place in Great Britain to which the 
names Bonavem Taberniz can be ap- 
plied. Usher, although he had quot- 
ed these words, has not attempted to 
give any explanation of them, or to 
reconcile them with Nemthur. 

“The word Tabernie has puzzled 
not only Colgan, but some of the au- 
thors of the Lives which he chose to 
follow; for while they left out Bona- 
vem as not agreeing with Nemthur, 
they retained Tabernix, or, as they 
were - pleased to write it, Taburnia, 
which they endeavored to account for 
by making it a district that got its 
name from having been the site of a 
Roman camp in which there were 
tents or tabernacles. Colgan, who 
swallowed all this stuff, quotes Jocelin 
as his authority for Taburnia being 
situated near the Clyde, at the South 
Bank. Great authority, indeed! It 
is, however, odd that such a place 
should be unnoticed by all those who 
have undertaken to elucidate the an- 
cient. topography of Great Britain. 
The places of Roman camps in that 
country were usually designated by 
the adjunct castra, whence chester, or 
cester, in which the names of so many 
cities and towns in England termi- 
nate. 

“ Bonavem, or Bonaven, was in Ar- 
moric Gaul, being the same town as 
Boulogne-sur-Mer in Picardy. That 
tewn was well known to the Romans 
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under the name of Gessoriacum ; but 
about the reign of Constantine the 
Great the Celtic name Bonaven or 
Bonaun, alias Bonon, which was Lat- 
inized into Bononia, became more 
general. According to Bullet, who 
informs us that Am, Aven, On, signify 
river in the Celtic language, the town 
was so called from its being at the 
mouth of a river; Bon, mouth, on or 
avon, river. Baxter also observes 
that Bononia is no other than Bona- 
von or Bonaun, for aven, avem, avon, 
aun, are pronounced in the same man- 
ner. The addition of Zaberni@ marks 
its having been in the district of Tar- 
vanna or Tarvenna, alias Tarabanna, 
a celebrated city not far from Bou- 
logne, the ruins of which still remain 
under the modern name of Terouanne. 
The name of this city was extended 
to a considerable district around it, 
thence called pagus Tarbannensis, or 
Tarvanensis regio. Gregory of Tours 
calls the inhabitants Tarabannenses. 
Tt is often mentioned under the name 
of Civitas Morinorum, having been 
the principal city of the Morini, in 
which Boulogne was also situated. 
Boulogne was so connected with Tar- 
vanna that both places anciently 
formed but one episcopal see. Thus 
Jonas, in his ‘ Life of the Abbot Eus- 
tatius,” written near twelve hundred 
years ago, calls Audomarus Bishop of 
Boulogne and Tarvanna. It is prob- 
able that St. Patrick’s reason for des- 
ignating Bonaven by the adjunct Zu- 
bernie was lest it might be confound- 
ed with the Bononia of Italy, now Bo- 
logna, or with a Bononia in Aquitain, 
in the same manner that, to avoid a 
similar confusion, the French call it 
at present Boulogne-sur-Mer. Per- 
haps it will be objected that Zabernia 
is a different name from TZurvenna. 
In the first place, it may be observed 
that, owing to the usual commutation 
of b for v, and vice versd, we might 
read Zavernia. Thus we have seen 
that Tarvenna was called by some 
Tarabanna. ‘To account for the fur- 
ther difference of the names, nothing 
more is required than to admit the 
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transposition of a syllable or a letter, 
which has frequently occurred in old 
words, and particularly names of 
places. Nogesia, the name of a town, 
becomes Genosia. Dunbritton has been 
modified into Dunbertane, Dunbarton, 
Dumbarton. Probus agrees with the 
‘ Confession,’ except that, according to 
Colgan’s edition, for Bonavem Taber- 
nix he has ‘ Bannave Tyburnie re- 
gionis, and adds that it was not far 
from the Western sea or Atlantic 
ocean. Although we may easily 
suppose that some errors of transcrip- 
tion have crept into the text of Pro- 
bus, yetas to Bannave there is no ma- 
terial difference between it and Bon- 
avem. Dan might be used for Bon; 
and the final m, which was a sort of 
nasal termination, as it is still with 
the Portuguese, could be omitted so 
as to write for Bonavem, or Bonaum 
(v and wu being the same letter), Bon- 
aue. Probus’ addition of regionis is 
worth noticing, as it corresponds with 
what has been said concerning the 
Tarvanensis regio.” 

I think the proof in this passage 
with regard to the word Bonaven is 
very strong. The passage which 
Lanigan cites from Bexter distinctly 
says, “ Gallorum Bononia eodem pene 
est etymo; quasi dicas Bon-avon sive 
Bonaun.” The derivation of the word 
is clear enough. Avon even in Eng- 
land retains its Celtic signification of 
ariver. But the passage identifying 
the Zabernia of Boulogne with Ther- 
ouanne is in my opinion altogether 
incorrect. Where he accounts for the 
change in the structure of the word 
by the usual transmutation of 5 and v, 
he overlooks the letter r—a letter 
which does not melt into the music of 
patois by any means so easily. 
Again, he hardly lays sufficient stress 
on the fact that the word T'aberni@ is 
invariably understood in all the 
scholia, and in all the lives, to mean 
the Campus tabernaculorum—the bar- 
racks and district occupied by a Ro- 
man army. In fine, he confuses 
Therouanne, which is at a distance of 
thirty miles from Boulogne, and cer- 
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tainly did not stand in the relation he 
supposes to it, with another city some 
twenty miles still further away. But 
Malbrancq, who was his chiefauthority, 
does not omit to mention that Ter- 
vanna and Taruanna are two abso- 
lutely distinct places: Tervanna was 
the old Roman name of the town now 
known as Saint Pol*—Taruanna that 
of Therouenne. 

It is very possible—I may add to 
the proof concerning the word Bona- 
ven—that it may have been written 
originally Bononen, for Bononenses 
Tabernie. Any one familiar with 
the form of the letters of the early 
Irish alphabet, indeed of almost: all 
early manuscript, will readily compre- 
hend how easily an o might be writ- 
ten for an a, ann for a v, and vice 
versa, by a scribe ignorant of the ex- 
act locality, and copying from a half- 
defaced document. Any one who 
looks at the form of the letters in the 
alphabet ofthe “Book of Kells,” given in 
Dr. O’Donovan’s Grammar, will con- 
ceive at a glance how this might have 
happened. 

Assuming, however, that Lanigan 
is correct in his conjecture as to Bou- 
logne, I have endeavored to discover 
whether the other localities named in 
the “ Confession” and “ Ilymn” can be 
identified with localities now existing 
within the proper circumscription of 
the Roman military occupation around 
that city, and of a certain and unques- 
tionable antiquity. I need not inform 
the academy of the great military im- 
portance of Boulogne at the time of 
which we treat. It was the point 
from which England had been invad- 
ed. It was the principal military set- 
tlement of the Romans in Northern 
Gaul. Julian the Apostate had held 
his headquarters there shortly before 
St. Patrick’s birth. The country all 
around is marked by roads and 
mounds, which exhibit the rigid lines 
and stern solidity of Roman construc- 
tion. I learn from a recent essay by 


**Comitum Tervanensium Annales Iistorici,” 
ccc Th. Turpin Paulinati. Ord. Predicat, 
1731, 
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M. Quenson, an accomplished scholar 
of Saint Omer, that eighty-eight differ- 
ent works have been written to settle 
the site of the Portus Itius, whence 
Czxsar embarked to invade Britain, 
and nineteen different localities as- 
signed. Since M. Quenson wrote, M. 
de Sauley has again opened, and this 
time I think finally determined, that 
controversy. Perhaps I am so far 
fortunate that the absorbing zeal with 
which this difficult problem has been 
pursued, in a country of such zealous 
scholars, still leaves to a stranger 
somewhat to glean, in places far in- 
land from the famous port which they 
have so long labored to identify. 

The localities to which St. Patrick 
refers have, I find, all been preserved 
with the least alteration of their cty- 
mology that it is possible to conceive 
in the space of so many centuries ; 
and this, I may add, is peculiarly 
wonderful in a country where so 
many Roman names have, by the 
friction of the much mixed dialects of 
northern France, been almost frayed 
out of recognition. Who would sup- 
pose, for example, taking some of the 
familiar names of the department, that 
Fampoux was the Fanum Pollucis, 
Dainville Diane villa, Lens lena, 
Etaples Stapule, Hermaville Hermetis 
villa, Hesdin Helenum, Souchez Sa- 
bucetum, Surques Surca, Ervillers 
Herivilla, Tingry Tingriacum?* And 
yet regarding these names there is no 
doubt that the modern French is a 
corruption of the old Latin form. Of 
the localities, which I proceed to des- 
ignate, I submit that each has kept its 
original name with far less violation 
of the ancient word. The Enon, ihe 
Nemthur, the Tavernia of St. Patrick 
are, tomy mind, manifest in compari- 
son with the majority of a hundred 
other localities in the Boulonnais 
which undoubtedly derive their titles 
from a Roman source. 

In the first place, let us take the 


* The name of the neighboring village of Ar- 
dres has run through the following traceable va- 
riations since the Roman period: Horda, Ardra, 
Arda, Ardrea, Ardes, Ardres. 
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word Enon. The river Liane, which 
runs into the sea at Boulogne, was 
known to the Romans as the Fluvius 
Enna. It is so marked on the most 
ancient maps cf northern Gaul. It is 
so written in Latin by Malbrancq. 
Near Desvres—once called Desuren- 
nes, or Desvres-sur-Ennes—there is 
marked a little village of the same 
name, called also Enna. I will not be 
said to strain language, which has sur- 
vived so many centuries, very severe- 
ly when I venture to identify St. Pat- 
rick’s Enon with this undoubtedly 
Roman Enon. 

Lanigan totally disbelieved in the 
existence of the town called Nemp- 
thor. I could not doso; nor under- 
rate the importance of identifying it, if 
possible, in such an inquiry as this. 
But the difficulty of discovering this 
place was hitherto greatly increased 
by a mistranslation of its meaning, for 
which I believe Colgan is responsible. 
The word was always supposed to 
mean “ Holy Tower”’—WNeim, holy, 
and Tur, tower—until Professor Eu- 
gene O’Curry, when compiling, some 
years ago, his valuable catalogue of 
the Irish MSS. of the British Museum, 
after a minute examination of the 
manuscript, which is the oldest copy of 
the “ Hymn” in existence, came to the 
conclusion that the word should really 
be written “ Emtur,” as it is indeed, 
though by accident I take it, in some 
of the breviaries. “The place of St. 
Patrick’s birth,” he says, “is general- 
ly written Nemtur ; but there is clear 
evidence that the N is but a prefix 
introduced to fill the hiatus in the 
text, and that Emtur is the proper 
form of the word.” The word, then, 
means not holy tower, but the tower 
of some place or person indicated by 
the word Em. Some eight miles dis- 
tant from Desvres, toward the north, 
still within the military circumscrip- 
tion of which it is the centre, there is 
such a place. The river Em, or Hem, 
flows past a village of so great an an- 
tiquity, that even in the ordinary geo- 
graphical dictionaries the record is 
preserved that Julius Caesar slept 
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there on his way to embark for the 
invasion of Britain.* The town con- 
tains a Roman arch and the ruins of 
a Roman tower, from which the vil- 
lage derives its name. The name is 
Tournehem, or, as it was written in 
Malbraneq’s time, Tur-n-hem. The 
tower and the river show the deriva- 
tion of the word at a glance. The 
exigencies’ of Irish verse simply 
caused their transposition. I have 
only to add to Mr. O’Curry’s ingeni- 
ous note on the subject the remark 
that the 2 was not, as he supposes, 
merely inserted to fill up a hiatus in 


ihe line, but was obviously a part of 


it It is a copulative as common in 
Celtic words as de in modern French, 
and has precisely the same meaning. 
Ballynamuck, for example, means the 
town of, or on, the river Muck. Tul- 
loch na Daly (whose swelling dimen- 
sions the French afterward curbed in- 
tothe famous name of Tollendall) is a 
more ee instance. 


* “Ce lieu existait lorsque les légions ro- 
‘maines penctrérent dans la Morinie, l’'ap de 
Rome 67, ou 57 ans avant l’ére yulgaire, et con- 
Sis stait alors en un chateau fort garni de tours, 

2 est venu, selon Malbrancgq, la dé nomins ition 

» Tournchem, du Latin @ Turribus. César s’em- 
para de ce chateau et y fit quelque séjour pour 
‘avantage de sa cavalerie. Environ deux sie- 

es et demi aprés, c'est a dire en 218, Septime- 
Sévére, autre empereur romain, fit camper dans 
le voisinage de Tournehem (sur la montagne de 
Saint Louis) une partie de son armée destince 
pour une expédition contre le Grand Bretagne, 
qu'il effectua glorieusement la méme année.”’"— 
‘Notice Historique de Saint Omer, suivi 

y 2 Therouanne et de Tournehem,” Saint 
omer, 18: 30. Both M. Collet and Pére Malbrancq, 

owever, overlook the obvious derivation of the 
word—though both note the name of the river 
which flows through the town, and which M, 
Collet calls ‘tla riviére de Hem ou de Saint 
Loud gain, M. H. Piers, in the * Mémoires de 
la Soctété des ‘Antiquaires de la Morinie” (Saint 
Omer, 1834) says, ** Cesar aprés s’étre emparé 
des forteresses de la contrée s’y rendit de Ther 
ouinne, Sithieu et Tournehem, l’an 55 on 56 
avant l’ére vulgaire, pour subjuguer la Grande 
Bretagne.’ In the same volume there is an in- 
teresting paper by M. Pigault de Beaupré on the 
castle of Tournehem, which, he says, was par- 
tially rebuilt by Baldwin II., Count of Guines, 
in 1174, and continued to be a principal resi- 
dence “ the Dukes of Burgundy at so late a date 
as 1435. But the vastness and solidity of the 
works whic h he describes, some of them subter- 
ranean roads evidently used for communication 
with other fortified works, clearly indicate their 
Roman character. Baldwin, indeed, a prince 
far in advance of his age, seems to have attempt- 
ed to revive Roman ide as, and rebuild Roman 
works wherever he found them within his do- 
minions. The castle of Hames, near Calais, 
which he likewise rebuilt, and which he ceded to 
the English as part of the ransom of King John 
of France, was also, as M. Pigault de Beaupré 

shows, of Roman construction. 4 
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I have yet to identify the Tabernie. 
To the eye, and on the old maps, 
they almost identify themselves. 
Desvres has all the characters of a 
great Roman military position—a 
vast place of arms, the tracings of for- 
tified walls, the fosse, lines of cireum- 
vallation, and hard by on the forest 
edge the Sept Voies or Septemvium, 
the meeting of the seven greai milita- 
ry roads leading from and to the other 
principal strongholds of the og 
power in northern and western Eu 
rope. Any one who examines in par- 
ticular the “ Carte des Voies Ro- 
maines du Département du Pas de 
Calais,” published by the Commission 
of Departmental Antiquities,* cannot 
fail to perceive that this now obscure 
village, which certainly never was 
raised to the rank of a Roman city, 
was nevertheless once a great nucleus 
Roman power. The fragment of 
an ancient bridge is still known as the 
Pont de Caesar. The Septemvium, 
with its remarkable concentration of 
roads, is alone sufficient to indicate 
the importance of the place. There is 
one road leading straight to Amiens ; 
one that reaches the sea by the 
mouth of the Canche; another that 
runs to the harbor of Boulogne; an- 
other that joins the roads from Saint 
Omer and from Tournehem, and car- 
ries them on to Wissanie and San- 
gate, the supposed Portus Itius and 
Portus Inferior ; the fifth road was to 
Tervanna and Arras; the sixth to 
Taruanna; the seventh to Saint 
Omer. Would so many roads, com- 
municating with places of such mili- 
tary importance, have been concen- 
trated by a race of such a centralizing 
talent as the Romans anywhere ex- 
cept at the site of a great city ora 
great camp? On the ancient maps, 
indeed, the country which lies between 
Desvres and Boulogne, along the 
Liane, is simply marked Castrum. 
I now approach, not unconscious 
of its difficulties, the etymology of the 
* “Statistique Monumentale du Département du 
Pas de Calais. Publize par la Commission des 


Antiquités Departementales.” Arras; chez Top- 
ino, Libraire, 1840. 
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word. In the lax Latin of the middle 
ages, we find Desvres spoken of as 
Divernia Kononiensis. There is the 
epitaph of a churchman, born in the 
place, which says on his behalf: 


** Me Molinet peperit Divernia Bononiensis.”’ 


The local historian, Baron d’Ordre, 
speaks of the place as “ Désuréne, 
Divernia, aujourd'hui Desvres.”* ‘Vhe 
name Desvres itself evidently has un- 
dergone strange, yet traceable, varia- 
tions and modifications.— Its first ap- 
pearance as a French word is “ Des- 
urennes,” and this is derived from 
Desvres sur Enna, or Desvres upon 
the Enna or Liane, which, as I have 
said, flows past the place, giving its 
name to a little village near the forest. 
By this derivation, however, only the 
first two letters of the original word 
Desvres are left. How do they dis- 
appear, why do they reappear in the 
modern form of the word, and what is 
its original derivation ? 

It is a very curious fact, that in 


Zngland the Roman camps seem to 
have been always known as “ Castra,” 


while in 
name 
them. 
so far 


Gaul the Tabernz is the 
which generally adhered to 
Lanigan says, and correctly, 
as I have been able to discov- 
er, that there is no trace of a Roman 
station called Zaberne in England, 
while the affix chester is the 
common in its topography. 
land, it may be said the 
camped; in France, the TZaberne 
meant a more settled and familiar 
residence, as familiar as the Caserne 
of the empire. It would be interest- 
ing to inquire whether as many cities 
in France do not derive their origin 
from these military stations as Eng- 
land has of Chesters. But the stu- 


most 
In Eng- 
Romans en- 


* “ Notice historique sur la ville de Désurtne, 
Divernia, aujourd hui Desvres.”’ Par M. d’Ordre. 
Boulogne, 1811. 

+ “Il n’y pas 50 ans que le nom de Desvres a 
prevalu sur celui de Desnrenne que cette ville 
avait toujours porté auparavant.”—M. L, Cousin, 
* Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de la Mor- 
inie.”’ vol. iv., p. 239. M. Cousin’s papers on Mon- 
thulin and Tingry, in the Transactions of this so- 
ciety, are in general accord with what I have 
said of the ancient military importance of the 
whole district of Desvres, 
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dent who attempts this task will be 
sure to find the Latin word almost de- 
faced beyond power of recggnition by 
the etymological maltreatment which 
it has sustained in that conflict of 
consonants which has resulted in the 
present high polish of Academic 
French. I may mention one or two 
instances to show how little violence 
I do to French philology in identify- 
ing the Divernia Bononiensis of the 
middle ages with the Taberne of 
Boulogne. Saverne in Lorraine is 
well known to be the Zaberne Tribo- 
rocorum. It was known in a semi- 
Germanic form as £ilsas Tabern. 
Gradually the sibilant ss of the first 
word invaded the second; and it has 
long settled down into one word in 
the form of Saverne. The Zaherne 
Rhenane, on the other hand, retained 
the hard 6 instead of converting it into 
v, as inevitably happened in the south, 
and instead changed the T into Z, 
Rhein-Zabren. In ages which had no 
hesitation in changing the pure dental 
T into the sibilant dentals S or Z, it 
will not be considered surprising that 
it was sometimes changed into D— 
the only other pure dental sound. In- 
deed, of all the transmutations of let- 
ters, those of d and ¢, and those of v 
and 6, are notoriously the most com- 
mon. “ The Irish d,” says O’Dono- 
van, “never has such a hard sound as 
the English d” Again, “ In ancient 
writings, ¢ is frequently substituted 
ford.” Again, “ It should be remark- 
ed that in ancient Irish MSS. conso- 
nants of the same organ are very fre- 
quently substituted for each other, 
and that where the ancients usually’ 
wrote p, ¢, t, the moderns write 4, q, 
d.”* Decline the Irish word Zéd, 
father. It becomes Ei ddd, his fa- 
ther; Hi thdd, her father; by nhdd, 
my father. We carry the tendency 
into English. The mistake is one 
from which certain parts of Ireland as 
well as certain parts of France 
are not exempt even to the present 
day; and in Munster one may still 


* O'Donovan, John, LL.D., “* A Grammar of 
the Irish Language.”’ Dublin, 1845. 
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hear, as in the times. when the ballad 
of “ Lillibullero” was written, the let- 
ter d occasionally used where the 
tongue intended ¢ orth. Nor is this 
vagary of speech confined to the Irish. 
Why do the Welsh say Tafyd for 
David ? It is the most frequently re- 
curring of that systematic permutation 
of consonants which is one of the 
chief difficulties of the Cymbric tongue. 
The Welsh d and ¢ turn about and 
wheel about in their mysterious al- 
phabet without the slightest scruple. 
In German, the convertibility of the 
same letters is also very marked. 
The German says das for that, Dank 
for thanks, Durst for thirst ; and again 
Teufel for devil, Tanz for dance, 
Theil for dial. As to the same abuse 
in France, the dictionary of the 
Academy and that of Bescherelle* 
lay down the principle very plainly: 
“Le ¢ est une lettre & la fois linguale 
et dentale, comme le d son correlatif, 
plus faible, plus doux, avee lequel il 
est fr¢quemment confondu, nonseule- 


ment dans les langues germaniques, 


mais dans la plupart des langues. 
En latin, cette lettre se permute fré- 
quemment avec le d: attulit pour ad- 
lit. On écrivit primitivement set, 
aput, quot, haut, au lieu de sed, apud, 
quod, haud.” 

So far as to the permutation of T 
and D. 
the reader in order to show that the 
conversion of v into 6 is even more 
common. We find a familiar illustra- 


tion of it in the old Latin name of 


Ireland, which, as every one knows, is 
variously written Ibernia, Ivernia, 
Hibernia, Juvernia, and Jernia. But 
the English word tavern, which is ex- 
actly derived from the Latin Ta- 
berniz, is a still more apposite illustra- 
tion in the present case. In this 
word, finally, the intermediate vowel 
swayed in sound with the consonants 
which inclosed it. As the primary 
Latin T changed into the softer and 
feebler D, and the } into v, the inter- 


* “Dictionnaire de Académie Frangaise.” 
Beocherelie, * Dictionnaire National.” Paris, 


I will not waste the time of 
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mediate a lost its full force. The 
medieval Latin melts into ¢ in Di- 
vernia. The modern French form, 
Desvres, brings it half-way back to- 
ward its place at the head of the al- 
phabet. It does not run the whole 
gamut of the vowels, as from Ibernia 
to Juvernia. 

This Divernia Bononiensis, then, I 
claim to identify with the Zabernie 
Pononienses, Tournehem with Nem- 
tur or Emtor, Enna with Enon. If it 
were necessary even to push the 
proof a step further, there is the dis- 
trict called Le Wiequet, which M. 
Jean Scoti, who was leutenant par- 
ticulier de la Sennechaussée de Bou- 
logne, tells us is undoubtedly derived 
from the Latin Vicus, and which 
might naturally be the vico Bonaven 
Tabernie of which the “ Confession” 
speaks; but the historian of Desvres, 
Baron d’Ordre, whom I have already 
cited, disputes this derivation, and 
says the word is Celtic, and comes 
fom Wie, Celtic for wood, like our 
word wicket. Both may be right, for 
Vicus may be a Latin form of the 
same word.* But the point is not 
material. 

Let me now add to the etymolog- 
ical evidence a few historical illustra- 
tions. 

St. Patrick is stated in almost all 
his biographies to have been a nephew 
of St. Martin of Tours. St. Martin, 
though said to be a Celt of Pannonia, 
was during his military and early 
ecclesiastical career stationed in this 
identical district. The well known 
legend of his division of his cloak 
with the beggar, who proved to be our 
Lord himself, is alleged to have taken 
place at Amiens. It is recorded that 
he was baptizedat Therouanne. The 
first church raised to his honor was 
built there. The principal missiona- 
ries of the district are said to have 
been his disciples, and evidently en- 
tertained a deep devotion to him, of 


* Among the names of villages in this district 
of whose history I could find no trace, is one 
called Erin, the place where Blessed Benedict 
Joseph Labre was born. 
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which there are still abundant evi- 
dences.* 

St. Patrick, while in captivity at 
Slemish in Ireland, lived within sight 
of Scotland. A few miles only sep- 
arate the coasts at Antrim. But when 
he escaped, he did not attempt to pass 
into Scotland. He made his way 
south, and passed through England to 
France. He says he was received 
among the Britons as if (quasi) 
among his own clan and kin. Doubt- 
less there was close relationship of 
race and language between the Brit- 
ons of the island and of the continent. 
There were Britons and there were 
Atrebates on both sides of the sea.T 
But Britain was not the saint’s native 
place nor hié resting-place. He went 
on, and abode with those whom he 
calls his brethren of Gaul, “seeing 
again the familiar faces of the saints 
of the Lord,” until he was summoned 
to undertake his mission to Ireland. 

In his own account of the vision 
which induced him to undertake the 


apostolate of Ireland, he says he was 
called to do so by a man, whose name 
is variously written Victor, Victori- 


cius, and Victricius. The real name 
is in all probability Victricius ; but 
if it were Victor or Victoricius, it 
would be equally easy (were it not for 
the fear of failing by essaying to 
prove too much) to identify the source 
of the saint’s inspiration with the 
same district. Saint Victricius was 
the great missionary of the Morini at 


* Of the 420 churches comprised in the ancient 
diocese of Boulogne, 82 had St. Martin for pa- 
tron. I also find several dedicated to the Irish 
St. Maclou and St. Kilian ; but. strange to say, 
not, one to St. Victricius.—V. “ Histoire des 
Eviques de Boulogne,’ par M. Abbe E. Van 
Drival. Boulogne, 1852, 

+ M. Piers, in the paper already cited, quotes 
M. Amédée Thierry as saying; ** Les Brittant 
furent les premiers qui s’y fixérent ; ils habitai- 
ent une partie de la Morinie ; peut-étre par un 
pieux souvenir ont-ils appelé fear nouvelle pa- 
trie la Grande Bretagne. Les Atrebates anglais, 
originaires de Belgium, résidaient a Caleva ou 
Galena Atrebatum, & 22 milles de Venta Belgar- 
um dans le canton oi est aujourd’hui Windsor.” 
M. Piers adds that there is a tradition that a 
colony of the Morini had given their name toa 
distant country of islands which they discovered ; 
but that he has found it impossible to discover 
the name in any ancient atlas. Perhaps the 
district of Mourne, on the north-east coast of 
Ireland, is that indicated. The Irish derivation 
ofthe name is at all events identical with the 
French. 
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the end of the fourth century ; but he 
had been preceded in that capacity by 
St. Victoricius, who suffered martyr- 
dom with Sts. Fuscien and Firmin, at 
Amiens, in A.p. 286. Again, the name 
Victor is that of a favorite disciple of 
St. Martin, whom Sulpicius Severus 
sent to St. Paulinus of Nola,* and of 
whom they both write in terms of ex- 
traordinary encomium. But the per- 
son referred to in the “ Confession” is 
far more probably St. Victricius,t who 
was an exact contemporary of St. 
Patrick, who was engaged on the mis- 
sion of Boulogne at the time of his 
escape, and who is said to have been 
a French Briton himself. Mal- 
braneq’s “ Annals of the See of Bou- 
logne” aver that in the year 390 the 
“ Morini a Domino Victricio exculti 
sunt,” and that in the year 400 he 
dedicated their principal church to St. 
Martin. 

When St. Patrick was on his way 
to Ireland, with full powers from 
Pope Celestime, it is recorded that he 
was detained at Boulogne by the re- 
quest of Sts. Germanus and Lupus, 
who were proceeding into Britain in 
order to preach against the Pelagian 
heresy; and that during their absence 
he temporarily exercised episcopal 
functions at Boulogne, and so came to 
be included in the list of its bishops. 
If St. Patrick were a native of the 
island, is it not probable that German- 
us and Lupus would rather have in- 


* S. Paulini Nolani “ Opera.” Epistola xxiii. in 
the *“ Patrologie Cursus Completus” of J. P. 
Migne, vol. lxi. Paris, 1847. See also the two epis 
tles to St. Victricius.who with St. Martin persuad- 
ed Paulinus to withdraw from the world. I have 
a suspicion that the disciple of St. Victricius, 
named in these epistles now as Paschasius, 
now as Tytichus or Tytius (the name being evi- 
dently misprinted, but there being no doubt, as 
the Bollandists say, that the two names refer to 
one and the same person), may have been in re- 
ality St. Patrick. In his 17th Epistle, St. Pauli- 
nus refers to the accounts he had heard from 
this young priest of the anxiety of St. Victricius 
for the evangelization of the most remote purts 
of the globe, and speaks of him as a disciple in 
every way worthy of his master; * In cujus gra- 
tia et humanitate, quasi quasdam virtutum gra- 
tiarumque tuarum lineas velut speculo reddente 
collegimus.” 

+ Franciscus Pommereus, O. S. B., in_his 
“History of the Bishops of Rouen,” says St. Vic- 
tricius was also sometimes called Victoricus and 
Victoricius. 

¢ See also “ Acta Sanctorum Augustii,” tom. 
ii.,p. 193. Antverpiz, 1735. 
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vited him to join their mission? But 
their object in asking him to inter- 
rupt his own special enterprise for a 
time in order to remain among the 
Boulonnais was, it is said, to guard 
against the spread of this heresy on 
the continent. And it is very natural 
that they should have asked him to 
stay for such an object, and that he 
should have consented, if this were 
indeed his native district, in which his 
intimacies were calculated to give 
him a special degree of influence ; but 
not otherwise, hastening as he was 
under the sense of adivine call to the 
conversion of a whole nation plunged 
in paganism. 

And, as I began by saying, all this 
proof is important mainly because it 
tends in some degree to elucidate the 
spirit and the work of the saint. We 
begin to see how with the Celtic char- 
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acter of a French Briton, which made 
him easily akin to the Irish, he com- 
bined the Roman culture and civiliza- 
tion, which added to his mission a pe- 
culiar literary and political energy, 
that long remained. We see in him 
the friend and comrade of the great 
saints of a great but anxious age. 
We see how he connects the young 
Church of Ireland, not with Rome 
alone, but with the great militant 
Christian communities of Gaul—a 
connection which his disciples were 
destined so to develope and extend in 
the three following centuries ; and we 
cease to wonder that both Ireland and 
France have clung so fondly to a tra- 
dition which linked together in their 
earliest days two churches whose 
mutual services and sympathies 
have ever since been of the closest 


kind. 
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THE BETTER 


PART. 


“ Sweet sister Lucille, I watch thee working, 
From morning till nightfall, on cloth of gold, 
On silks of purple, and finest linen, 
And gems lie before you of worth untold. 
Makest thou vestments for holy preacher, 
And cloths to adorn the altar rare ?” 
“Ha, ha!” quoth Lucille, “ thou simple creature! 
The garments I make I intend to wear. 


Dost thou not see I am nobly fashioned, 
Regal indeed is my bearing and mien; 
Are not my features as finely chiselled 
As e’en were the features of Egypt’s queen? 
Pll work, and work, and I'll never weary, 
Until rich garments be duly wrought, 
Suited to clothe my unrivalled form, 
For which tissues fitting cannot be bought. 
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But, my gentle Mary, I watch thee praying, 
And wasting many a precious day, 
Sauntering out amid lanes and alleys, 
And talking to beggars upon the highway. 
You bring them in to sit at your table, 
You feed them on savory meat and wine ; 
Are they above you, that you should clothe them, 
And so humbly serve while they feast and dine ?” 


Then answered Mary: “ God’s poor, my sister, 
Are more than our equals, I should say ; 
One day they'll feast in the kingdom of heaven, 
For Christ will call them from hedge and highway. 
I too am working a costly garment 
With tears and penance, fasting and prayer ; 
*Tis to clothe my soul, and with God’s needy 
The raiment [ weave I hope to wear.” 


Each walked her way through this vain world; 
Lucille lived with courtiers who gave her praise, 

Solicitous still to adorn her person, 
She frittered time to the end of her days ; 

She work’d, and work’d, and never felt weary, 
Changing her costume as changed her will ; 

When death came, unfinished still were her garments, 


But withered and sinful he found Lucille. 


Each walked her way through this vain world ; 
Mary sought neither courtiers nor praise, 

3ut in the lazar-house, firm and steadfast, 
Good she worked to the end of her days. 

She smooth’d the couch of the sick and dying, 
She taught the sinner the ways of the Lord, 

She gave to the “little ones” drink refreshing ; 
Verily she shall not lose her reward. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


On the night before the 10th of De- 
cember ncither Muricl nor I retired 
to rest. We sat together by the rush- 
light, at one time saying prayers, at 
another speaking together in a low 
voice. Ever and anon she went to 
listen at her father’s door, for to make 
sure he slept, and then returned to me. 
The hours seemed to pass slowly ; and 
yet we should have wished to stay 
their course, so much we dreaded the 
first rays of light presaging the trage- 
dy of the coming day. Before the first 
token of it did show, at about five in 
the morning, the door-bell rung in a 
gentle manner. 

“ Who can be ringing 
Muricl. 

“T will go and see,” she answered. 

But I restrained her, and went to 
call one of the servants, who were be- 
ginning to bestir themselves. The 
man went down, and returned, bring- 
ing me a paper, on which these words 
were written: 

“ My Deag Constance—My lord 
and myself have secretly come to join 
our prayers with yours, and, if itshould 
be possible, to reecive the blessing of 
the holy priest who is about to die, as 
he passeth by your house, toward 
which, I doubt not, his eyes will of a 
surety turn. I pray you, therefore, 
admit us.” 4 

I hurried down the stairs, and found 
Lord and Lady Arundel standing in 
the hall; she in acloak and hood, and 


?” T said to 


he with a slouching hat hiding his face. 
Leading them both into the parlor, 
which looketh on the street, I had a 
fire hastily kindled; and for a space 
her ladyship and myself could only sit 
holding each other’s hands, our hearts 
being too full to speak. After a while 
IL asked her when she had come to 
London. She said she had done so 
very secretly, not to increase the 
queen’s displeasure against her hus- 
band; her majesty’s s misliking of her- 
self continuing as great as ever. 

“When she visited my lord last 
year, before his arrest,” quoth she, “ on 
a pane of glass in the dining-room her 
grace perceived a distich, writ by me 
in bygone days with a diamond, and 
which expressed hopes of better for- 
tunes.” 

“TI mind it well,” I replied. 
it not run thus? 


“ Did 


* Not seldom doth the sun sink down in bright- 
WwW Thich cod at early dawn disfigured quite out- 
So chair my fortunes, wrapt so long in darkest 
Revive, tn show ere long an aspect clear and 


“Yea,” she answered. “ And now 
listen to what her majesty, calling for 
a like instrument, wrote beneath : 


‘ 


at oem do vain hopes deceive a silly 

eart ; 

Let all such witless dreams now vanish and 
depart; 

For fortune shall ne’er shine, I promise thee, 


on one 
bier folly hath for aye all hopes thereof un- 
one.’ 


We do live,” she added, “ with a sword 





hanging over our heads; and it is 
meet we should come here this day to 
learn a lesson how to die when a like 
fate shall overtake us. But thou hast 
been like to die by another means, my 
good Constance,” her ladyship said, 
looking with kindness but no astonish- 
ment on my swollen and disfigured 
face, which I had not remembered to 
conceal ; grave thoughts, then upper- 
most, having caused me to forget it. 

“ My life,” I answered, “ God hath 
mercifully spared ; but I have lost the 
semblance of my former self.” 

“Tut, tut!” she replied, “ only for a 
time.” 

And then we both drew near unto 
the fire, for we were shivering with 
cold. Lord Arundel leant against the 
chimney, and watched the timepiece. 

“ Mistress Wells,” he said, “ is like, 
I hear, to be reprieved at the last mo- 
ment.” 

“ Alas!” I cried, “ nature therein 
finds relief; yet I know not how much 
to rejoice or yet to grieve thereat. 
For surely she will desire to die with 
her husband. And of what good will 
life be to her if, like some others, she 
doth linger for years in prison ?” 

“Of much good, if God wills her 
there to spend those years,” Muriel 
gently said; which words, I ween, were 
called to mind long afterward by cne 
who then heard them. 

As the hour appointed for the exe- 
cution approached, we became silent 
again, and kneeling down betook our- 
selves to prayer. At eight o’clock a 
crowd began to assemble in the street; 
and the sound of their feet as they 
passed under the window, hurrying to- 
ward the scaffold, which was hung 
with black 
About an hour afterward notice was 
given tc us by one of the servants that 
the sledge which carried the prisoners 
was in sight. We rose from our 
knees and went to the window. Mr. 
Wells’s stout form and Mr. Genings’s 
slight figure were then discernible, as 
they sat bound, with their hands tied 
behind their backs. I observed that 


Mr. Wells smiled and nodded to some 
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cloth, became — audible. - 






one who was standing amidst the 
crowd. This person, who was a friend 
of his, hath since told me that as he 
passed he saluted him with these 
words : “ Farewell, dear companion ! 
farewell, all hunting and hawking and 
old pastimes! I am now going a better 
way.” Mistress Wells not being with 
them, we perceived that to be true 
which Lord Arundel had heard. At 
that moment I turned round, and miss- 
ed Muriel, who had been standing 
close behind me. I supposed she 
could not endure this sight; but, lo 
and behold, looking again into the 
street, 1 saw her threading her way 
amongst the crowd as swiftly, lame 
though she was, as if an angel had 
guided her. When she reached the 
foot of the scaffold, and took her stand 
there, her aspect was so composed, se- 
rene, and resolved, that she seemed 
like an inhabitant of another world 
suddenly descended amidst the coarse 
and brutal mob. She was resolved, I 
afterward found, to take note of every 
act, gesture, and word there spoken ; 
and by her means I can here set down 
what mine own ears heard not, but 
much of which mine own eeyes 
beheld. As the sledge passed 
our door, Mr. Genings, as Lady 
Arundel had foreseen, turned his 
head toward us; and seeing me at 
the window, gave us, I doubt not, his 
blessing; for, albeit he could’ not raise 
his chained hand, we saw his fingers. 
and his lips move. On reaching the 
gibbet Muriel heard him cry out with 
holy Andrew, “O good gibbet, long 
desired and now prepared forme, much 
hath my heart desired thee; and now, 
joyful and secure, I comg to thee. Re- 
ceive me, I beseech thee, as the disci- 
ple of him that suffered on the cross!” 
Being put upon the ladder, many ques- 
tions were asked him by some standers- 
by, to which he made clear and dis- 
tinct answers. Then Mr. Topcliffe 
cried out with a loud voice, 

« Genings; Genings, confess thy 
fault, thy papist treason; and the 
queen, no doubt, will grant thee par- 
don !” 
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To which he mildly answered, “I 
know not, Mr. Topcliffe, in what I have 
offended my dear anointed princess ; 
if I have offended her or any other per- 
son in anything, I would willingly ask 
her and all the world forgiveness. If 
she be offended with me without a 
cause, for professing my faith and re- 
ligion, or because I am a priest, or be- 
cause I will not turn minister against 
my conscience, I shall be, I trust, ex- 
cused andinnocent before God. ‘ We 
must obey God,’ saith St. Peter, 
‘rather than men;? and I must not in 
this case acknowledge a fault where 
there isnone. If to return to England 
a priest, or to say mass, is popish 
treason, I here do confess I am a trai- 
tor. But I think not so; and there- 
fore I acknowledge myself guilty of 
these things not with repentance and 
sorrow of heart, but with an open pro- 
testation of inward joy that I have 
done so good deeds, which, if they 
were to do again, I would, by the per- 
mission and assistance of God, accom- 
plish the same, though with the hazard 
of a thousand lives.” 

Mr. Topcliffe was very angry at 
this speech, and hardly gave him time 
to say an“ Our Father” before he or- 
dered the hangman to turn the ladder. 
From that moment I could not so much 
as once again look toward the scaffold. 
Lady Arundel and I drew back into 
the room, and clasping each other’s 
hands, kept repeating, “Lord, help 
him! Lord, assisthim! Have merey 
on him, O Lord!” and the like 
prayers. 

We heard Lord Arundel exclaim, 
“Good God! the wretch doth order 
the rope to be cut!” Then avoiding 
the sight, he also drew back and silent- 
ly prayed. What followeth I learnt 
from Muriel, who never lost her senses, 
though she erdured, methinks, at that 
scaffold’s foot as much as any sufferer 
upon it. Scarcely or not at all 
stunned, Mr. Genings stood on his 
feet with his eyes raised to heaven, 
till the hangman threw him down on 
the block where he was to be quarter- 
ed. After he was dismembered, she 
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heard him utter with a loud voice, 
“Qh, it smarts!” and Mr. Wells ex- 
claim, “ Alas! sweet soul, thy pain is 
great indeed, but almost past. Pray 
for me now that. mine may come.” 
Then when his heart was being pluck- 
ed out, a faint dying whisper reached 
her ear, “Sanete Gregori, ora pro 
me !” and then the voice of the hang- 
man crying, “ See, his heart is in mine 
hand, and yet Gregory in his mouth! 
O egregious papist !” 

I marvel how she lived through it ; 
but she assured us she was never even 
near unto fainting, but stood immova- 
ble, hearing every sound, listening to 
each word and groan, printing them 
on the tablet of her heart, wherein 
they have ever remained as sacred 
memories. 

Mr. Wells, so far from being terri- 
fied by the sight of his friend’s death, 
expressed a desire to have his own 
hastened ; and, like unto Sir Thomas 
More, was merry to the last; for he 
cried, “ Despatch, despatch, Mr. Top- 
cliffe! Be you not ashamed to suffer 
an old man to stand here’ so long in 
his shirt in the cold? I pray God 
make you of a Saul a Paul, of a per- 
secutor a Catholic? A murmur, 
hoarse and loud, from the crowd ap- 
prised us when all was over. 

“ Where is Muriel ?” I cried, going 
tothe window. ThenceIbeheld asight 
which my pen refuseth to describe— 
the sledge which was carrying away 
the mangled remains of those dear 
friends which so short a time before 
we had looked upon alive! Like in 
a dream I saw this spectacle; for the 
moment afterward I fainted. Many 
persons were running after the cart, 
and Muriel keeping pace with what 
to others would have been a sight full 
of horror, but to her were only relics 
of the saintly dead. She followed, 
heedless of the mob, unmindful of their 
jeers, intent on one aim—to procure 
some portion of those sacred remains, 
which she at last achieved in an in- 
credible manner; one finger of Ed- 
mund Genings’s hand, which she laid 
hold of, remaining in hers. This se- 
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cured, she hastened home, bearing 
* away this her treasure. 

When I recovered from a long 
swoon, she was standing on one side 
of me and Lady Arundel on the other. 
Their faces were very pale, but peace- 
ful ; and when remembrance returned, 
I also felt a great and quict joy 
diffused in mine heart, such as none, 
I ween, could believe in who have 
not known the like. For a while 
all earthly cares left me; I seemed to 
soar above this world. Even Basil 1 
could think of with a singular detach- 
ment. It seemed as if angels were 
haunting the house, whispering heav- 
enly secrets. I could not so much as 
think on those blessed departed souls 
without an increase of this joy sensibly 
inflaming my heart. 

After Lady Arundel had left us, 
which she did with many loving words 
and tender caresses, Muriel and I 
conversed long touching the future. 
She told me that when her duty to her 
father should end with his life, she in- 
tended to fulfil the vow she long ago 
had made to consecrate herself wholly 
to God in holy religion, and go beyond 
the seas, to become a nun of the order 
of St. Augustine. 

“May I not leave this world?” I 
cried ; “may I not also, forgetting all 
things else, live for God alone ?” 

A sweet sober smile illumined Mu- 
riel’s face as she answered, “ Yea, by 
all means serve God, but not as a nun, 
good Constance. Thine I take to be 
the mere shadow of a vocation, if even 
so much as that. A cloud hath for a 
while obscured the sunshine of thy 
hopes and called up this shadow ; but 
let this thin vapor dissolve, and no 
trace shall remain of it. Nay, nay, 
sweet one, ’tis not chafed, nor yet, ex- 
cept in rare instances, riven hearts 
which God doth call to this special 
consecration—rather whole ones, noti- 
ing or scantily touched by the griefs 
and joys which this world can afford. 
But I warrant thee—nay, I may not 
warrant,” she added, checking herself, 
“ for who can of asurety forecast what 
God’s designs should be? But I 
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think thou wilt be, before many years 
have past, a careful matron, with many 
children about thy apron-strings to 
try thy patience.” 

“Q Muriel,” I answered, “how 
should thisbe? Ihave made my bed, 
and I must lie on it. Like a foolish 
creature, unwittingly, or rather rashly, 
I have deceived Basil into thinking I 
do not love him; and if my face 
should yct recover its old fairness, he 
shall still think mine heart estranged.” 

Muriel shook her head, and said 
more entangled skeins than this one 
had been unravelled. The next day 
she resumed her wonted labors in the 
prisons and amongst the poor. Havy- 
ing procured means of access to Mis- 
tress Wells, she carried to her the 
only comfort she could now taste—the 
knowledge of her husband’s holy, cour- 
ageous end, and the reports of the last 
words he did utter. Then having re- 
ceived a charge thereunto from Mr. 
Genings, she discovered John Gen- 
ings’s place of residence, and went to 
tell him that the cause of his brother’s 
coming to London was specially his 
love for him; that his only regret in 
dying had been that he was executed 
before he could see him again, or com- 
mend him to any friend of his own, so 
hastened was his death. 

But this much-loved brother receiv- 
ed her with a notable coldness; and 
far from bewailing the untimely and 
bloody end of his nearest kinsman, he 
betrayed some kind of contentment at 
the thought that he was now rid of all 
the persuasions which he suspected he 
should otherwise have received from 
him touching religion. 

About a fortnight afterward Mr. 
Congleton expired. Alas! so trouble- 
some were the times, that to see one, 
howsoever loved, sink peacefully into 
the grave, had not the same sadness 
which usually belongs to the like 
haps. 

Muriel had procured a priest for to 
give him extreme unction—one Mr. 
Adams, a friend of Mr. Wells, who 
had sometimes said mass in his house. 
He also secretly came for to perform 
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the funeral rites before. his burial in 
the cemetery of St. Martin’s church. 

When we returned home that day 
after the funeral, this reverend gentle- 
man asked us if we had heard any re- 
port touching the brother of Mr. Gen- 
ings; and on our denial, he said, 
“Talk is ministered amongst Catho- 
lics of his sudden conversion.” 

“Sudden, indeed, it should be,” 
quoth Muriel ; “ for a more indifferent 
listener to an afflicting message could 
not be met with than he proved him- 
self when I carried to him Mr. Gen- 
ings’s dying words.” 

“Not more sudden,” quoth Mr. 
Adams, “than St. Paul’s was, and 
therefore not incredible.” 

Whilst we were yet speaking, a 
servant came in, and said a young 
gentleman was at the door, and very 
urgent for to see Muriel. 

“Tell him,” she said, raising her 
eyes, swollen with tears, “that I have 
one hour ago buried my father, and 
am in no condition to see strangers.” 


The man returned with a paper, on 
which these words were written : 


“ A penitent and a wanderer craveth 
to speak with you. If you shed tears, 
his do incessantly flow. If you weep 
for a father, he grieveth for one better 
to him than ten fathers. If your 
plight is sad, his should be desperate, 
but for God’s great mercy and a broth- 
er’s prayers yet pleading for him in 
heaven as once upon earth. 

“Jonun GENINGS.” 


“Tfeavens !” Muriel cried, “it is 
this changed man, this Saul become a 
Paul, which stands at the door and 
knocks. Bring him in swiftly; the 
best comfort I can know this day is to 
see one who awhile was lost and is 
now found.” 

When John Genings beheld her 
and me, he awhile hid his face in 
his hands, and seemed unable 
to speak. To break this silence Mr. 
Adams said, “ Courage, Mr. Genings ; 
your holy brother rejoiceth in heaven 
over your changed mind, and further 
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blessings still, I doubt not, he shall yet 
obtain for you.” 

Then this same John raised his 
head, and with as great and touching 
sorrow as can be expressed, after 
thanking this unknown speaker for his 
comfortable words, he begged of Mu- 
riel to relate to him each action and 
speech in the dying scene she had wit- 
nessed ; and when she had ended this 
recital, with the like urgency he 
moved me to tell him all I could re- 
member of his brother’s young years, 
all my father had written of his life 
and virtues at college, all which we 
had heard of his labors sitice he had 
come into the country, and lastly, ina 
manner most simple and affecting, we 
all entreating him thereunto, he made 
this narrative, addressing himself 
chiefly to Muriel: 

“You, madam, are acquainted with 
what was the hardness of mine heart 
and cruel indifference to my brother’s 
fate ; with what disdain I listened to 
you, with what pride I received his 
last advice. But about ten days after 
his execution, toward night, having 
spent all that day in sports and jollity, 
being weary with play, I resorted 
home to repose myself. I went into a 
secret chamber, and was no sooner 
there sat down, but forthwith my heart 
began to be heavy, and I weighed how 
idly I had spent that day. Amidst 
these thoughts there was presently 
represented to me an imagination and 
apprehension of the death of my broth- 
er, and, amongst other things, how he 
had not long before forsaken all 
worldly pleasure, and for the sake of 
his religion alone endured dreadful 
torments. Then within myself I made 
long discourses concerning his manner 
of living and mine own; and finding 
the one to embrace pain and mortifica- 
tion, and the other to seek pleasure— 
the one to live strictly,and the other 
licentiously—I was struck with ex- 
ceeding terror and remorse. I wept 
bitterly, desiring God to illuminate 
mine understanding, that I might see 
and perceive the truth. Oh, what 
great joy and consolation did I feel at 
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that instant! What reverence on the 
sudden did I begin to bear to the 
Blessed Virgin and to the Saints of 
God, which before I had never scarce- 
ly so much as heard of! What strange 
emotions, as it were inspirations, with 
exceeding readiness of will to change 
my religion, took possession of my 
soul! and what heavenly conception 
had I then of my brother’s felicity! I 
imagined I saw him—I thought I 
heard him. In this ecstasy of mind I 
made a vow upon the spot, as I lay 
prostrate on the ground, to forsake 
kindred and country, to find out the 
true knowledge of Edmund’s faith. 
Oh, sir,” he ended by saying, turning 
to Mr. Adams, which he guessed to be 
a priest, “think you not my brother 
obtained for me in heaven what on 
earth he had not obtained ? for here I 
am becomne a Catholic in faith without 
persuasion or conference with any one 
man in the world ?” 

“ Ay, my good friend,” Mr. Adams 
replied; “the blood of martyrs will 
ever prove the seed of the Church. 


Let us then, in our private prayers, 
implore the suffrages of those who in 
this country do lose their lives for the 


faith, and take unio ourselves the 
words of Jeremiah: ‘O Lord, remem- 
ber what has happened unto us. Be- 
hold and sce our great reproach; our 
inheritance is gone to strangers, our 
houses to aliens. We are become as 
children without a father, our mothers 
are made as it were widows.’”’ 
These last words of Holy Writ 
rought to mine own mind private sor- 
rows, and caused me to shed tears. 
Soon after John Genings departed 
from England without giving notice to 
us or any of his friends, and went be- 
yond seas to execute his promise. I 
have heard that he has entered the 
holy order of St. Francis, and is seek- 
ing to procure a convent of that re- 
ligion at Douay, in hopes of restoring 
the English Franciscan provinte, of 
which it is supposed he will be first 
provincial. Report doth state him to 
be an exceeding strict and holy relig- 
ious, and like to prove an instrument 
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in furnishing the English mission with 
many zealous and apostolical laborers. 

Muriel and I were solitary in that 
great city where so many misfortunes 
had beset us; she with her anchor cast 
where her hopes could not be deceived ; 
I by mine own folly like unto a ship 
at sea without a chart. Womanly re- 
serve, mixed, I ween, with somewhat 
of pride, restraining me from writing 
to Basil, though, as my face improved 
each day, I deplored my hasty folly, 
and desired nothing ‘so much as to see 
Mim again, when, if his love should 
prove unchanged (shame on that word 
af! which my heart disavowed), we 
should be as heretofore, and the suffer- 
ing I had caused him and endured my- 
self would end. But how this might 
happen I foresaw not; and life was 
sad and weary while so much suspense 
lasted. 

Muriel would not forsake me while 
in this plight ; but although none could 
have judged it from her cheerful and 
amiable behavior, I well knew that 
she sighed for the haven of a religious 
home, and grieved to keep her from it. 
After some weeks spent in this fashion, 
with very little comfort, I was sitting 
one morning dismally forecasting the 
future, writing letter after letter to Ba- 
sil, which still I tore up rather than 
send them—for I warrant you it was 
no easy matter for to express in 
writing what I longed to say. To tell 
him the cause of my breaking our con- 
tract was so much as to compel him 
to the performance of it; and albeit I 
was no longer so ill-favored as at the 
first, yet the good looks I had before my 
sickness had by no means wholly re- 
turned. Sometimes I wrote: “ Your 
thinking, dear Basil, that I do affection 
any but yourself is so false and injuri- 
ous an imagination, that I cannot suf- 
fer you to entertain it. BesureI never 
ean and never shall love any but you; 
yet, for all that, I cannot marry you.” 
Then effacing this last sentence, which 
verily belied my true desire, I would 
write another : “ Methinks if you should 
see me now, yourself would not wish 
otherwise than to dissolve a contract 
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wherein your contentment should be 
less than it hath been.” And then think- 
ing this should be too obscure, changed 
it to—“In sooth, dear Basil, my ap- 
pearance is so altered that you would 
yoursclf, I ween, not desire for to wed 
one so different from the Constance 
you have seen and loved.” But pride 
whispered to restrain this open men- 
tion of my suspicious fears of his lik- 
ing me less for my changed face; yet 
withal, conscience reproved this mis- 
doubt of one whose affection had ever 
shown itself to be of the nobler sort, 


which looketh rather to the qualities . 


of the heart and mind than to the ex- 
terior charms of a fair visage. 

Alas! what a torment doth perplex- 
ity occasion. I had let go my pen, 


and my tears were falling on the pa- 
per, when Muriel opened the door of 
the parlor. 

“What is it?” I cried, hiding my 
face with mine hand, that she should 
not see me weeping. 


“ A letter from Lady Arundel,” she 


answered. 

I eagerly took it from her ; and on the 
reading of it found it contained an ur- 
gent request from her ladyship, couched 
in most affectionate terms, and mask- 
ing the kindness of its intent under a 
show of entreating, as a favor to her- 
self, that I would come and reside with 
her at Arundel Castle, where she great- 
ly needed the solace of a friend’s com- 
pany, during her lord’s necessary ab- 
sences. “ Mine own dear, good Con- 
stance,” she wrote, “ come to mc quick- 
ly. Ina letter I cannot well express all 
the good you will thus do tome. For 
mine own part, I would fain say come 
to me until death shali part us. But 
so selfish I would not be; yet prithee 
come until such time as the clouds 
which have obscured the fair sky of 
thy future prospects have passed away, 
and thy Basil’s fortunes are mended ; 
for I will not cease to call him thine, 
for all that thou hast thyself thrust a 
spoke ina wheel which otherwise should 
have run smoothly, for the which thou 
art now doing penance : but be of good 
cheer; time will bring thee shrift. 
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Some kind of comfort I can promise 
thee in this house, greater than I dare 
for to commit to paper. Lose no time 
then. From thy last letter methinks 
the gentle turtle-dove at whose side thou 
dost now nestle hath found herself a 
nest whereunto she longeth to fly. Let 
her spread her wings thither, and do 
thou hasten to the shelter of these old 
walls and the loving faithful heart of 
thy poor friend, 
“ ANNE ARUNDEL AND SuRREY.” 


Before a fortnight was overpast 
Muriel and I had parted; she for her 
religious home beyond seas, I for the 
castle of my Lord Arundel, whither I 
travelled in two days, resting on my 
way at the pleasant village of Horsham. 
During the latter part of the journey 
the road lay through a very wild ex- 
panse of down ; but as soon as I caught 
sight of the sea my heart bounded with 
joy; for to gaze on its blue expanse 
seemed to carry me beyond the limits 
of this isle to the land where Basil 
dwelt. When I reached the castle, 
the sight of the noble gateway and 
keep filled me with admiration: and 
riding into the court thereof, I looked 
with wonder on the military defences 
bristling on every side. But what a 
sweet picture smiled from one of the 
narrow. windows over above the en- 
trance-door !—mine own loved friend, 
yet fairer in her matronly and mother- 
ly beauty than even in her girlhood’s 
loveliness, holding in her arms the 
pretty bud which had blossomed on a 
noble tree in the time of*adversity. 
Her countenance beamed on me like 
the morning sun’s; and my heart ex- 
panded with joy when, half-way up the 
stairs which led to her chamber, I 
found myself inclosed in her arms. 
She led me to a settle near a cheerful 
fire, and herself removed my riding- 
cloak, my hat and veil, stroked my 
cheek with two of her delicate white 
fingers, and said with a smile, 

“Tn sooth, my dear Constance, thou 
art an arrant cheat.” 

“ How so, most dear lady?” I said, 
likewise smiling. 
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“ Why, thou art as comely as ever I 
saw thee; which, after all the torments 
inflicted on poor Master Rookwood by 
thy prophetical yision of an everlast- 
ing deformity, carefully concealed from 
him under the garb of a sudden fit of 
inconstancy, is a very nefarious injus- 
tice. Go to, go to; if he should see 
thee now, he never would believe but 
that that management of thine was a 
cunning device for to break faith with 
him.” 

“ Nay, nay,” I cried; “if I should 
be ever so happy, which I deserve not, 
for to see him again, there could never 
be for one moment a mistrust on his 
part of a love which is too strong 
and too fond for concealment. If the 
feebleness of sickness had not bred 
unreasonable fears, methinks I should 
not have been guilty of so great a 
folly as to think he would prize less 
what he was always wont most to 
treasure far above their merits—the 
heart and mind of his poor Constance 
—because the easket which held them 
But when the 


had waxed unseemly. 
day shall come in which Basil and I 


may meet, God only knoweth. Hu- 
man foresight cannot attain to this pre- 
vision.” 

Lady Arundel’s eyes had a smiling 
expression then which surprised me. 
For mine own heart was full when I 
thus spoke, and I was wont to meet in 
her with a more quick return of the 
like feelings I expressed than at that 
time appeared. Slight inward re- 
sentments, painfully, albeit not angri- 
ly, entertained, I was by nature 
prone to; and in this case the effect 
of this impression suddenly checked 
the joy which at my first arrival I 
had experienced. O, how much se- 
cret discipline should be needed for to 
rule that little unruly kingdom with- 
in us, which many look not into till 
serious rebellions do arise, which need 
fire and sword to quell them for lack 
of timely repression! Her ladyship 
set before me some food, and con- 
strained me to eat, which I did mere- 
ly for to content her. She appear- 
ed to me somewhat resiless: begin- 
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ning-a sentence, and then breaking 
off suddenly in the midst thereof; 
going in and out of the chamber; 
laughing at one time, and then seem- 
ing as if about to weep. When I 
had finished eating, and a servant 
had removed the dishes, she sat 
down by my side and took my hand 
in hers. Then the tears truly began 
to roll down her cheeks. 

“O, for God’s sake, what aileth you, 
dearest lady ?” I said, uneasily gazing 
on her agitated countenance. 

“ Nothing ails me,” she answered ; 


“only I fear to frighten thee, albeit 


in a joyful manner.” 

“ Frightened with joy ” I sadly an- 
swered. “QO, that should be a rare 
fright, and an unwonted one to me of 
late.” 

“Therefore,” she said, smiling 
through her tears, “ peradventure the 
more to be feared.” 

“What joy do you speak of? I 
pray you, sweet lady, keep me not in 
suspense.” 

“Tf, for instance,” she said in a 
low voice, pressing my hands very 
hard—* if I was to tell thee Con- 
stance, that thy Basil was here, 
shouldst thou not be affrighted ?” 

Methinks I must have turned very 
white ; leastways, I began to trem- 
ble. 

“Ts he here?” I said, almost be- 
side myself with the fearful hope her 
words awoke. 

“Yea,” she said. 
days he is here.” 

Fora moment I neither spoke nor 
moved. 

“How comes it about? how doth 
it happen?” I began to say; but a 
passion of tears choked my utterance. 
I fell into her arms, sobbing on her 
breast ; for verily I had no power to 
restrain .myself. I heard her say, 
“ Master Rookwood, come in.” Then, 
after those sad long weary years, I 
again heard his cheerful voice; then 
I saw his kind eyes speaking what 
words could never have uttered, or 
one-half so- well expressed. Then I 
felt the happiness which is most like, 


“ Since three 
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I ween, of any on earth to that of 
heaven: after long parting, to meet 
again one intensely loved—each heart 
overflowing with an unspoken joy 
and with an unbounded thankfulness 
to God. Amazement did so fill me 
at this unlooked-for good, that I 
seemed content for a while to think 
of it as of a dream, and only feared 
to be awoke. But ob, with how many 
sweet tears of gratitude—with what 
bursts of wonder and admiration—lI 
soon learnt how Lady Arundel had 
formed this kind plot, to which Muriel 
had been privy, for to bring together 
parted lovers, and procure to others 
the happiness she so often lacked 
herself—the company of the most 
loved person in the world. She had 
herself written to Basil, and related 
the cause of my apparent change ; a 
cause, she said, at no time sufficient 
for to warrant a desperate action, and 
even then passing away. But that 
had it for ever endured, she was of 
opinion his was a love would survive 


any such accident as touched only the 
exterior, when all else was unimpair- 


ed. She added, that when Mr. Con- 
gleton, who was then at the point of 
death, should have expired, and Mu- 
riel gone beyond seas to fulfil her re- 
ligious intent, she would use all the 
persuasion in her power to bring me 
to reside with her, which was the 
thing she most desired in the world ; 
and that if he should think it possible 
under another name for to cross the 
seas and land at some port in Sussex, 
he should be the welcomest guest im- 
aginable at Arundel Castle, if even, 
like St. Alexis, he shou!d hide his no- 
bility under the garb of rags, and 
come thither begging on foot; but yet 
she hoped, for his sake, it should not 
so happen, albeit nothing could be 
more honorable if the cause was a 
good one. It needed no more induce- 
ment than what this letter contained 
for to move Basil to attempt this se- 
cret return. He tock the name of 
Martingale, and procured a passage 
in a small trading craft, which landed 
him at the port of a small town named 
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Littlehampcon, about three or four 
miles from Arundel. Thence he 
walked to the castle, where the coun- 
tess feigned him to be a leech sent by 
my lord to prescribe remedies for a 
pain in her head, which she was oft- 
entimes afflicted with, and as such 
entertained him in the eyes of stran- 
gers as long as he continued there, 
which did often move us to great mer- 
riment; for some of the neighbors 
which she was forced to see, would 
sometimes ask for to consult the coun- 
tess’s physician; and to avoid mis- 
doubts, Basil once or twice made up 
some innocent compounds, which an 
old gentleman and a maiden lady in 
the town vowed had cured them, the 
one of a fit of the gout, and the other 
of a very sharp disorder in her stom- 
ach. But to return to the blissful 
first day of our meeting, one of the 
happiest I had yet known; for a par- 
amount affection doth so engross the 
heart, that other sorrows vanish in 
its presence like dewdrops in the sun- 
shine. I can never forget the small- 
est particle of its many joys. The 
long talk between Basil and me, first 
in Lady Arundel’s chamber, and then 
in the gallery of the castle, walking up 
and down, and when I was tired, I 
sitting and he standing by the win- 
dow which looked on the fair valley 
and silvery river Arun, running to- 
ward the sea, through pleasant pas- 
tures, with woody slopes on _ both 
sides, a fair and a peaceful scene; 
fair and peaceful as the prospect 
Basil unfolded to me that day, if we 
could but once in safety cross the 
seas; for his debtors had remitted to 
him in France the moneys which they 
owed him, and he had purchased a 
cottage in a very commodious village 
near the town of Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
with an apple-orchard and a garden 
stored with gay flowers and beehives, 
and a meadow with two large walnut- 
trees in it.“ And then bethink thee,” 
he added, “ mine own dear love, that 
right in front of this fine mansion doth 
stand the parish church, where God is 
worshipped in a Catholic manner in 
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peace and freedom; and _ nothing 
greater or more weighty need, me- 
thinks, to be said in its praise.” 

I said I thought so too, and that 
the picture he drew of it liked me 
well. 

“But,” quoth Basil suddenly, “I 
must tell thee, sweetheart, I liked not 
well thy behavior touching thine alter- 
ed face, and the misleading letter thou 
didst send me at that time. No!” he 
exclaimed with great vehemency, “ it 
mislikes me sorely that thou shouldst 
have doubted my love and faith, and 
dealt with me so injuriously. If I was 
now by some accident disfigured, I 
must by that same token expect 
thine affection for me should de- 
cay.” 

“O Basil!” I cried, “ that would be 
an impossible thing !” 

“ Wherefore impossible?” he repli- 
ed; “ you thought such a change pos- 
sible in me ?” 

“ Because,” I said, smiling, “ women 
are the most constant creatures in the 
world, and not fickle like unto men, or 
so careful of a good complexion in 
others, or a fine set of features.” 

“Tut, tut!” he cried, “I do admire 
that. thou shouldst dare to utter so 
greata... .” then he stopped, and, 
laughing, added, “the last half of 
Raleigh’s name, as the queen’s bad 
riddle doth make it.”* 

Well, much talk of this sort was 
ministered between us; but albeit I 
find pleasure in the recalling of it, 
methinks the reading thereof should 
easily weary others ; so I must check 
my pen, which, like unto a garrulous 
old gossip, doth run on, overstepping 
the limits of discretion. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Berore I arrived, Lady Arundel 
had made Basil privy to a great se- 
cret, with warrant to impart it to me. 
In a remote portion of the castle’s 


*“The bane of the stomach, and the word of 
disgra 


ce, 
Is the eee of the gentleman with the bold 
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buildings was concealed at that time 
Father Southwell, a man who had not 
his like for piety and good parts; a 
sweet poet also, whose pieces of verse, 
chiefly written in that obscure cham- 
ber in Arundel Castle, have been 
since done into print, and do win 
great praise from all sorts of people. 
Adjoining to his room, which only 
one servant in the house, who carried 
his meals to him, had knowledge of, 
and from which he could not so much 
as once look out of the window for 
fear of being seen, was a small orato- 
ry where he said mass every day, and 
by a secret passage Lady Arundel 
went from her apartments for to hear 
it. That same evening after supper 
she led me thither for to get this good 
priest’s blessing, and also his counsel 
touching my marriage; for both her 
ladyship and Basil were urgent for it 
to take place in a private manner at 
the castle before we left England. 
For, they argued, if there should be 
danger in this departure, it were best 
encountered together ; and except we 
were married it should be an impossi- 
ble thing for me to travel in his com- 
pany and land with him in France. 
Catholics could be married in a secret 
manner now that the needs of the 
times, and the great perils many were 
exposed to, gave warrant for it. After 
some talk with Father Southwell and 
Lady Arundel, I consented to their 
wishes with more gladness of heart, 
I ween, than was seemly to exhibit ; 
for verily I was better contented than 
can be thought of to think I should 
be at last married to my dear Basil, 
and never more to part from him, if it 
so pleased God that we should land 
safely in France, which did seem to 
me then the land of promise. 

The next days were spent in fore- 
casting means for a safe departure, as 
soon as these secret nuptials should 
have taken place ; but none had been 
yet resolved on, when one morning I 
was called to Lady Arundel’s cham- 
ber, whom I found in tears and great- 
ly disturbed, for that she had heard 
from Lady Margaret Sackville, who 
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was then in London, that Lord Arun- 
del was once more résolved to leave 
the realm, albeit Father Edmunds did 
dissuade him from that course; but 
some other friend’s persuasions were 
more availing, and he had determined 
to go to France, where he might live 
in safety and serve God quietly. 

My lady’s agitation at this news 
was very great. She said nothing 
should content her but to go with him, 
albeit she was then with child; and 
she should write to tell him so; but 
before she could send a letter Lord 
Arundel came to the castle, and held 
converse for many hours with her and 
Father Southwell. When I met her 
afterward in the gallery, her eyes 
were red with weeping. She said my 
Jord desired to see Basil and me in 
her chamber at nine of the clock. He 
wished to speak with us of his resolve 
to cross the seas, and she prayed God 
some good should arise out of it. Then 
she added, “I am now going to the 
chapel, and if thou hast nothing of 
any weight to detain thee, then come 
thither also, for to join thy prayers’ 
with mine for the favorable issue of a 
very doubtful matter.” 

When we repaired to her ladyship’s 
chamber at the time appointed, my 
lord greeted us in an exceeding kind 
manner ; and after some talk touching 
Basil’s secret return to England, our 
marriage, and then as speedy as pos- 
sible going abroad, his lordship suid: 
“T also am compelled to take a like 
course, for my evil-willers are resolv- 
ed to work my ruin and overthrow, 
and will succeed therein by means of 
my religion. Many actions which at 
the outset m&y seem rash and unad- 
vised, after sufficient consideration do 
appear to be just and necessary ; and, 
methinks, my dearest wife and Father 
Southwell are now minded to recom- 
mend what at first they misliked, and 
to see that in this my present intent I 
take the course which, though it im- 
perils my fortunes, will tend to my 
soul’s safety and that of my children. 
Since I have conceived this intent, I 
thank God I have found a great deal 
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more quietness in my mind; and in 
this respect I have just occasion to es- 
teem my past troubles as my greatest 
felicity, for they have been the means 
of leading me to that course which 
ever brings perfect quietness, and only 
procures eternal happiness. I am re-- 
solved, as my dear Nan well knoweth, 
to endure any punishment rather than 
willingly to decline from what I have 
begun. I have bent myself as nearly 
as I could to continue in the same, 
and to do no act repugnant to my 
faith and profession. And by means 
hereof I am often compelled to do 
many things which may procure peril 
to myself, and be an occasion of mis- 
like to her majesty. For, look you, 
on the first day of this parliament, 
when the queen was hearing of a ser- 
mon in the cathedral church of 
Westminster, above in the chancel, I 
was driven to walk by myself below 
in one of the aisles ; and another day 
this last Lent, when she was hearing 
another sermon in the chapel at 
Greenwich, I was forced to stay all 
the while in the presence-chamber. 
Then also when on any Sunday or 
holyday her grace goes to her great 
closet, [am forced either to stay in the 
privy chamber, and not to wait upon 
her at all, or else presently to depart 
as soon as I have brought her to the 
chapel. These things, and many 
more, I can by no means escape, but 
only by an open plain discovery of my- 
self, in the eye and opinion of all men, 
as to the true cause of my refusal ; 
neither can it now be long hidden, al- 
though for a while it may not have 
been generally noted and observed.” 

Lady Arundel sighed and said : 

“T must needs confess that of ne- 
cessity it must shortly be discover- 
ed; and when I remember what a 
watchful and jealous eye is carried 
over all such as are known to be re- 
cusants, and also how their lodgings 
are continually searched, and to how 
great danger they are subject if a 
Jesuit or seminary priest be found 
within their house, I begin to see that 
either you cannot serve God in such 
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sort as you have professed, or else 
you must incur the hazard of greater 
sufferings than I am willing you 
should endure.” 

“For my part,” Basil said, “I 
would ask, my lord, those that hate 
you most, whether being of the relig- 
ion which you do profess, they would 
not take that course for safety of their 
souls and discharge of their con- 
sciences which you do now meditate ? 
And either they must directly tell you 
that they would have done the same, 
or acknowledge themselves to be mere 
atheists ; which, howsoever they be 
affected in their hearts, I think they 
would be loth to confess with their 
mouths.” 

“What sayest thou, Constance, of 
my lord’s intent?” Lady Arundel 


said, when Basil left off speaking. 

“T am ashamed to utter my think- 
ing in his presence, and in yours, 
dearest lady,” I replied; “but if you 
command me to it, methinks that hav- 
ing had his house so fatally and suc- 
cessfully touched, and finding himself 


to be of that religion which is account- 
ed dangerous and odious to the pres- 
ent state, which her majesty doth de- 
test, and of which she is most jealous 
and doubtful, and seeing he might now 
be drawn for his conscience into a 
great and continual danger, not being 
able to do any act or duty whereunto 
his religion doth bind him without in- 
curring the danger of felony, he must 
needs run upon his death headlong, 
which is repugnant to the law of God 
and flatly against conscience, or else 
he must resolve to escape these perils 
by the means he doth propose.” 

“ Yea,” exclaimed his lordship, with 
so much emotion that his voice shook 
in the utterance of the words, “long 
have I debated with myself on the 
course to take. I do see it to be the 
safest way to depart out of the realm, 
and abide in some other place where I 


may live without danger of my con- © 


science, without offence to the queen, 
without daily peril of my life; but 
yet I was drawn by such forcible per- 
suasions to be of another opinion, as 
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I could not easily resolve on which 
side to settle my determination. For 
on the one hand my native, and oh 
how dearly loved country, my own 
early friends, my kinsfolk, my home, 
and, more than all, my wife, which I 
must for a while part with if I go, do 
invite me to stay. Poverty awaits 
me abroad; but in what have state 
and riches benefited us, Nan? Shall 
not ease of heart and freedom from 
haunting fears compensate for vain 
wealth? When, with the sweet bur- 
then in thine arms which for a while 
doth detain thee here, thou shalt kneel 
before God’s altar in a Catholic land, 
methinks thou wilt have but scanty 
regrets for the trappings of fortune.” 

“God is my witness,” the sweet 
lady replied, “ that should be the hap- 
piest day of my life. But I fear— 
yea, much I do fear—the chasm of 
parting which doth once more open 
betwixt thee and me. Prithee, Phil, 
let me go with thee,” she tearfully 
added. 

“ Nay, sweet Nan,” he answered ; 
“thou knowest the physicians forbid 
thy journeying at the present time so 
much as hence to London. How 
should it then behoove thee to run the 
perils of the sea, and hightly voyage, 
and it may be rough usage? Nay, 
let me behold thee again, some months 
hence, with a fair boy in thine arms, 
which if I can but once behold, my 
joy shall be full, if I should have to 
labor with mine hands for to support 
him and thee.” 

She bowed her head on the hand 
outstretched to her; but I could see 
the anguish with which she yielded 
her assent to this sepatation. Me- 
thinks there was some sort of presen- 
timent of the future heightening her 
present grief; she seemed so loth her 
lord should go, albeit reason and ex- 
pediency forced from her an unwilling 
consent. 

Before the conversation in Lady 
Arundel’s chamber ended, the earl 
proposed that Basil and I should ac- 
company him abroad, and cross the 
sea in the craft he should privately 
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hire, which would sail from Little- 
hampton, and carry us to some port 
of France, whence along the coast we 
could travel to Boulogne. This liked 
her ladyship well. Her eyes entreat- 
ed our consent thereunto, as if it 
should have been a favor she asked, 
which indeed was rather a_ benefit 
conftrred on us; for nothing would 
serve my lord but that he should be 
at the entire charge of the voyage, 
who smiling said, for such good com- 
pany as he should thus enjoy he should 
be willing to be taxed twice as much, 
and yet consider himself to be the 
obliged party in this contract. 

“But we must be married first,” 
Basil bluntly said. 

Lady Arundel! replied that Father 
Southwell could perform the ceremony 
when we pleased—yea, on the mor- 
row, if it should be convenient; and 
that my lord should be present there- 
at. 


I said this should be very short no- | 


tice, I thought, for to be married the 


next day ; upon which Basil exclaim- 
ed, 

“These be not times, sweetheart, 
for ceremonies, fashions, and nice dex 


lays. Methinks since our betrothal 
there hath been sufficient waiting for 
to serve the turn of the nicest lady in 
the world in the matter of reserves 
and yeas and nays.” 

Which is the sharpest thing, I 
think, Basil hath uttered to me either 
before or since we have been married. 
So, to appease him, I said not another 
word against this sudden wedding ; 
and the next day but one, at nine of 
the clock, was then fixed for the time 
thereof. 

On the following morning Lord 
Arundel and Basil (the earl had con- 
ceived a very great esteem and good 
disposition toward him; as great, and 


greater he told me, as for some he. 


had known for as many years as him 
hours) went out together, under pre- 
tence of shooting in the woods on the 
opposite side of the river about Leo- 
minster, but verily to proceed to Lit- 
tlehamptoa, where the earb had ap- 
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pointed to meet the captain of the 
vessel—a Catholic man, the son of 
an old retainer of his family—with 
whom he had dealt for the hiring of a 
vessel for to sail to France as soon 
as the wind should prove favorable. 
Whilst they were gone upon this busi- 
ness, Lady Arundel and I sat in the 
chamber which looked into the court, 
making such simple preparations as 
would escape notice for our wedding, 
and the departure which should speed- 
ily afterward ensue. 

“Twill not yield thee,” her lady- 
ship said, “to be married except in 
a white dress and veil, which I shall 
hide in a chamber nigh unto the ora- 
tory, where I myself will attire thee, 
dear love; and see, this morning 
early I went out alone into the garden 
and gathered this store of rosemary, 
for to make thee a nosegay to wear in 
thy bosom. Father Southwell saith 
it is used at weddings for an emblem 
of fidelity. If so, who should have 
so good a right to it as my Constance 
and her Basil? But I will lay it up 
in a casket, which shall conceal it the 
while, and aid to retain the scent 
thereof.” 

“O dear lady,” I cried, seizing her 
hands, “do you remember the day 
when you plucked rosemary in our 
old garden at Sherwood, and smiling, 
said to me, ‘This meaneth remem- 
brance? Since it signifieth fidelity 
also, well should you affection it; for 
where shall be found one so faithful 
in love and friendship as you ?” 

“ Weep not,” she said, pressing her 
fingers on her eyelids to stay her own 
tears. “ We must needs thank God 
and be joyful on the eve of thy wed- 
ding-day ; and I am resolved to meet 
my lord also with a cheerful counte- 
nance, so that not in gloom but in 
hope he shall leave his native land.” 

In converse such as this the hours 
went swiftly by. Sometimes we talk- 
ed of the past, its many strange haps 
and changes ; sometimes of the future, 
forecasting the manner of our lives 
abroad, where in safety, albeit in pov- 
erty, we hoped to spend our days. In 
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the afternoon there arrived at the cas- 
tle my Lord William Howard and his 
wife and Lady Margaret Sackville, 
who, having notice of their brother’s 
intent to go beyond season the next 
day, it it should be possible, had come 
for to bid him farewell. 

Leaving Lady Arundel in their 
company, I went to the terrace under- 
neath the walls of the castle; and 
there paced up and down, chewing 
the cud of both sweet and sad memo- 
ries. I looked at the soft blue sky 
and fleecy clouds, urged along by a 
westerly breeze impregnated with a 
salt savor; on the emerald green of 
the fields, the graceful forms of the 
leafiess trees on the opposite hills, on 
the cattle peacefully resting by the 
river-side. I listed to the rustling of 
the wind amongst the bare branches 
over mine head, and the bells of a 
church ringing far off in the valley. 
“OQ England, mine own England, 
my fair native land—am I to leave 


thee, never to return?” I cried, Speak- 
ing aloud, as if to ease my oppressed 


heart. Then mine eyes rested on the 
ruined hospital of the town, the shut- 
up churches, the profaned sanctuaries, 
and:thought flying beyond the seas 
to a Catholic land, I exclaimed, “ The 
sparrow shall find herself a house, 
and the turtle-dove a nest for herself 
—ithe altars of the Lord of hosts, my 
king and my God.” 

When Basil returned, he told me 
that the vessel which was to take us 
to France was lying out at sea near 
the coast. Lord Arundel and himself 
hac| gone in a boat to speak with the 
captain, who did seem a particular 
honest man and zealous Catholic ; 
and the earl had bespoken some need- 
ful accommodation for Mistress Mar- 
tingale, he said, smiling; not very 
commodious, indeed, but as good as on 
board the like craft could be expected. 
If the wind remained in the same 
quarter in the afternoon of the mor- 
row, we should then sail; if it should 
change, so as to be most unfavorable, 
the captain should send private no- 
tice of it to the castle. 
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The whole of that evening the earl 
spent in writing a letter to her majes- 
ty. He feared that his enemies, after 
his departure, would, by their slander- 
ous reports, endeavor to disgrace him 
with the people, and cause the queen 
to have sinister surmises of him. He 
confided this letter to the Lady Mar- 
garet, his sister, to be delivered ~unto 
her after his arrival in France; by 
which it might appear, both to her 
and all others, what were the true 
“auses which had moved him to under- 
take that resolution. 

I do often think of that evening in 
the great chamber of the castle—the 
young earl in the vigorous strength 
and beauty of manhood, his comely 
and fair face now bending over his 
writing, now raised with a noble and 
manly grief, as he read aloud portions 
of it, which, methinks, would have 
touched any hearts to hear them ; and 
how much the more that loving wife, 
that affectionate sister, that faithful 
brother, those devoted friends which 
seemed to be in some sort witnesses of 
his last will before a final parting! 
I mind me of the sorrowful, dove-like 
sweetness of Lady Arundel’s counte- 
nance; the flashing eyes of Lady 
Margaret; the loving expression, 
veiled by a studied hardness, of ‘Lord 
William’s face ; of his wife my Lady 
Bess’s reddening cheek and tearful 
eyes, which she did conceal behind 
the coif of her childish namesake sit- 
ting on her knees. When he had 
finished his letter, with a somewhat 
moved voice the earl read the last 
passages thereof: “If my protesta- 
tion, who never told your majesty any 
untruth, may carry credit in your 
opinion, [ here call God and his an- 
gels to witness that I would not have 
taken this course if I might have 
stayed in England without danger of 
my soul or peril of my life. I am 
enforced to forsake my country, to 
forget my friends, to leave my wife, 
to lose the hope of ali worldly pleas- 
ures and earthly commodities. All 
this is so grievous to flesh and blood, 
that I could not desire to live if 1 
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were not comforted with the remem- 
brance of his mercy for whom I en- 
dure all this, who endured ten thou- 
sand times more for me. Therefore 
[ remain in assured hope that myself 
and my cause shall receive that favor, 
conceit, and rightful construction at 
your majesty’s hands which I may 
justly challenge. I do humbly crave 
pardon for my long and tedious letter, 
which the weightiness of the matter 
enforced me unto; and I beseech 
God from the bottom of my heart to 
send your majesty as great happiness 
as I wish to mine own soul.” 

A time of silence followed the read- 
ing of these sentences, and then the 
earl said in a cheerful manner : 

“So, good Meg, I commit this pro- 
testation to thy good keeping. When 
thou hearest of my safe arrival in 
France, then straightway see to have 
it placed in the queen’s hands.” 

The rest of the evening was spent 
in affectionate converse by these near 
kinsfolk. Basil and I repaired the 
while by fhe secret passage to Father 
Southwell’s chamber, where we were 
in turn shriven, and afterward re- 
eeived from him such good counsel 
and rules of conduct as he deemed 
fitting for married persons to observe. 
Before I left him, this good father 
gave me, writ in his own hand, some 
sweet verses which he had that day 
composed for us, and which I do here 
transcribe. He, smiling, said he had 
made mention of fishes in his poem, 
for to pleasure so famous an angler as 
Basil; and of birds, for that he knew 
me to be a great lover of these soaring 
creatures : 


“The lopped tree in time may grow again, 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and 
flower ; 

The sorest wight may find release of pain, 

The driest soil suck in some moistening 
shower ; 

Times go by turn, and chances change by 
course, 

From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


The sea of fortune doth not ever flow, 

She draws her favors to the lowest ebb; 

Her time hath equal times to come and go, 

Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest 
web; 

No joy so great biWrunneth to an end, 

No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 
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‘* A chance may win that by mischance was lost, 
The well that holds no great, takes little fish ; 
In some things all, in all things none are 
crossed, 

Few = they need, but none have all they 
wish; 

Unmeddled joys here to no man befal, 

= have some, who most have never 
all. 


Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring ; 

No endless night, yet not eternal day; 

The saddest birds a season find to sing ; 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay ; 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempercth 


all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall.” 


The common sheet of paper which 
doth contain this his writing hath a 
greater value in mine eyes than the 
most rich gift that can be thought of. 

On the next morning, Lady Arun- 
del conducted me from mine own 
chamber, first into a room where with 
her own hands she arrayed me in my 
bridal dress, and with many tender 
kisses and caresses, such as a sister or 
a mother would bestow, testified her 
affection for her poor friend; and 
thence to the oratory, where the altar 
was prepared, and by herself in se- 
eret decked with early primroses, 
which had begun to show in the woods 
and neath the hedges. A small but 
noble company were gathered round 
us that day. From pure and holy 
lips the Church’s benison came to us. 
The vows we exchanged have been 
faithfully observed, and long years 
have set a seal on the promises then 
made. 

Basil’s wife! Oh, what a whole 
compass of happiness did lie in those 
two words! Yea, the waves of the 
sea might now rage and the winds 
blow. The haven might be distant 
and the way thither insecure. Man’s en- 
mity or accident might yet rob us each 
of the other’s visible presence. But 
naught could now sever the cord, 
strong like unto a cable chain, which 
bound our souls in one. Anchored in 
that wedded unity, which is one of 
God’s sacraments, till death, ay, and 
beyond death also, this tie should last. 

We have been young, and now are 
old. We have lost country, home, 
and almost every friend known and 
affectiontd in our young years; but 
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that deepest, holiest love, the type of 
Christ’s union with his Church, still 
doth shed its light over the evening 
of life. My dear Basil, I am assured, 
thinks me as fair as when we did sit 
together fishing on the banks of the 
Ouse; and his hoary head and with- 
ered cheeks are more lovely in mine 
eyes than ever were his auburn locks 
and ruddy complexion. One of us 
must needs die before the other, un- 
less we should be so happy that that 
good should befal us as to end our 
days as two aged married persons I 
have heard of. It was the husband’s 
custom, as soon as ever ke unclosed 
his eyes, to ask his wife how she did ; 
but one night, he being in a deep 
sleep, she quietly departed toward the 
morning. He was that day to have 
gone out a-hunting, and it was his cus- 
tom to have his chaplain pray with 
him before he went out. The women, 
fearful to surprise him with the ill 
news, had stolen outand acquainted the 
chaplain, desiring him to inform him 
of it. But the gentleman waking did 


not on that day, as was his custom, 
ask for his wife, but called his chap- 
lain to prayers, and, joining with him, 
in the midst of the prayer expired, 
and both were buried in the same 


grave. Methinks this should be a 
very desirable end, only, if it pleased 
God, I would wish to have the last 
sacraments, and then to die just before 
Basil, when his time cometh. But 
God knoweth best ; and any ways we 
are so old and so near of an age, one 
cannot tarry very long behind when 
the other is gone. 

Being at rest after our marriage 
touching what concerned ourselves, 
compassion for Lady Arundel filled our 
hearts. Alas! how bravely and how 
sweetly she bore this parting grief. 
Her intense love for her lord, and 
sorrow at their approaching separa- 
tion, struggled with her resolve not to 
sadden their last hours, which were 
prolonged beyond expectancy. For 
once on that day, and twice on that 
which followed, when ‘all was made 
ready for departure, a message came 
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from the captain for to say the wind, 
and another time the tide, wonld not 
serve ; and albeit each time, like a re- 
prieved person, Lady Arundel wel- 
comed the delay, methinks these re- 
tardments served to increase her suf- 
ferings. Little Bess hung fondly on 
her father’s neck the last time he re- 
turned from Littlehampton with the 
tidings the vessel would not sail for 
some hours, kissing his face and play- 
ing with his beard. 

“ Ah, dearest Phil!” her mother 
cried, “the poor babe rejoiceth in the 
sight of thee, all unwitting in her in- 
nocent glee of the shortness of this 
joy. Howsoever, methinks five or 
six hours of it is a boon for to thank 
God for ;” and so putting her arm in 
his, she led him away to a solitary 
part of the garden, where they walk- 
ed to and fro, she, as she hath since 
written to me, starting each time the 
clock did strike, like one doomed to 
execution. Methinks there was this 
difference between them, that he was 
full of hope and bright fored¢astings of 
a speedy reunion; but on her soul lay 
a dead, mournful despondency, which 
she hid by an apparent calmness. 
When, late in the evening, a third 
message came for to say the ship 
could not depart that night, I begun 
to think it would never go at all. I 
saw Basil looked at the weathercock 
and shrugged his shoulders, as if the 
same thought was in his mind. But 
when I spake of it, he said seafaring 
folks had a knowledge in these mat- 
ters which others did not possess, and 
we must needs be patient under 
these delays. Howsoever, at three 
o'clock in the morning the shipman 
signified that the wind was fit and all 
in readiness. So we rose in haste 
and prepared for to depart. The 
countess put her arms about my neck, 
and this was the last embrace I ever 
had of her. My lord’s brother and 
sisters hung about him awhile in great 
grief. Then his wife put out her 
hands to him, and, with a sorrow too 
deep for speech, fixed her eyes on his 
visage. 
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“Cheer up, sweetest wife,” I heard 
him say. “Albeit nature suffers in 
this severance from my native land, 
my true home shall be wherever it 
shall please God to bring thee and me 
and our children together. God de- 
fend the loss of this world’s good 
should make us sad, if we be but 
once so blessed as to meet again 
where we may freely serve him.” 

Then, after a long and tender clasp- 
ing of her to his breast, he tore him- 
self away and gettipg on a horse rode 
to the coast. Basil and I, with Mr. 
William Bray and Mr. Burlace, drove 
in a coach to the port. It was yet 
dark, and a heavy mist hung on the 
valley. Folks were yet abed, and 
the shutters of the houses closed, as 
we went down the hill through the 
town. After crossing the bridge over 
the Arun the air felt cold and chill. 
At the steep ascent near Leominster 
I put my head out of the window for 
to look onee more at the castle, but 
the fog was too thick. At the port 


the coach stopped, and a boat was 


found waiting for us. Lord Arundel 
was seated in it, with his face muffled 
in a cloak. The savor of the sea air 
revived my spirits; and when the 
boat moved off, and I felt the waves 
lifting it briskly, and with my hand 
in Basil’s I looked on the land we 
were leaving, and then on the watery 
world before us, a singular emotion 
filled my soul, as if it was some sort 
of death was happening to me—a dy- 
ing to the past, a gliding on to an un- 
known future on a pathless ocean, 
rocked peacefully in the arms of his 
sheltering love, even as this little bark 
which carried us along was lifted up 
and caressed by the waves of the 
deep sea. 

When we reached the vessel the 
day was dawning. The sun soon 
emerged from a bank of clouds, and 
threw its first light on the rippling 
waters. A favoring wind filled our 
sails, and like a bird on the wing the 
ship bounded on its way till the flat 
shore at Littlehampton and the far- 
off white cliffs to the eastward were 
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well-nigh lost sight of. Lord Arundel 
stood with Basil on the narrow deck, 
gazing at the receding coast. 

“How sweet the air doth blow 
from England!” he said; “ how blue 
the sky doth appear to-day! and those 
saucy seagulls how free and happy 
they do look!” Then he noticed 
some fishing-boats, and with a _ tele- 
scope he had in his hand discerned va- 
rious ships very far off. Afterward 
he came and sat down by my side, 
and spoke in a cheerful manner of 
his wife and the simple home he de- 
signed for her abroad. “ Some years 
ago, Mistress Constance,” he said— 
and then smiling, added, “ My tongue 
is not yet used to call you Mistress 
Rookwood—when my sweet Nan, al- 
beit a wife, was yet a simple child, 
she was wont to say, ‘ Phil, would we 
were farmers! You would plough 
the fields and cut wood in the forest, 
and I should milk the cows and feed 
the poultry. Well, methinks her 
wish may yet come to pass. In Brit- 
tany or Normandy some little home- 
stead should shelter us, where Bess 
shall roll on the grass and gather the 
fallen apples, and on Sundays put on 
her bravest clothes for to go to mass. 
What think you thereof, Mistress 
Constance? and who knoweth but 
you and your good husband may also 
dwell in the same village, and some 
eighteen or twenty years hence a gay 
wedding for to take place betwixt one 
Master Rookwood and one Lady Ann 
or Margaret Howard, or my Lord 
Maltravers with one Mistress Con- 
stance or Muriel Rookwood? And 
on the green on such a day, Nan and 
Basil and you and I should lead the 
brawls.” 

“ Methinks, my lord,” I answered, 
smiling, “ you do forecast too great a 
condescension on your part, and too 
much ambition on our side, in the 
planning of such a union.” 

“Well, well,” he said; “if your 
good husband carrieth not beyond 
seas with him the best earl’s title in 
England, Pll warrant you in God’s 
sight he weareth a higher one far 
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away—the merit of an unstained life 
and constant nobility of action; and I 
promise you, beside, he will be the 
better farmer of the twain; so that in 
the matter of tocher, Mistress Rook- 
wood should exceed my Lady Bess or 
Ann Howard.” 

With such-like talk as this time 
was whiled away; and whilst we 
were yet conversing I noticed that 
Basil spoke often to the captain and 
looked for to be watching a ship yet 
at some distance, but which seemed to 
‘be gaining on us. Lord Arundel, per- 
ceiving it, then also joined them, and 
inquired what sort of craft it should 
be. The captain professed to be igno- 
rant thereof; and when Basil said it 
looked like a small ship-of-war, and as 
there were many dangerous pirates 
about the Channel it should be well 
to guard against it, he assented there- 
to, and said he was prepared for de- 
fence. ' 

“ With such unequal means,” Basil 
replied, “as it is like we should bring 
to a contest, speed should serve us 
better than defence.” 

“ But,” quoth Lord Arundel, “ she 
is, ’tis plain, a swifter sailer than this 
one we are in. God’s will be done, 
but ’tis a heavy misfortune if a pirate 
at this time do attack us, and so few 
moneys with us for to spare !” 

Now none of our eyes could detach 
themselves from this pursuing vessel. 
The captain eluded further talk, on 
pretence for to give orders and move 
some guns he had aboard on deck; 
but it was vain for to think of a hand- 
ful of men untrained to sea-warfare 
encountering a superior force, such as 
this ship must possess, if its designs 
should be hostile. As it moved nigh- 
er to us, we could perceive it to be 
well manned and armed. And the 
captain then exclaimed : 

“Tis Keloway’s ship !” 

This man was of a notorious, infa- 
mous life, well known for his sea-rob- 
beries and depredations in the Chan- 
nel. 

“God yield,” murmured the earl, 
“he shall content himself with the 
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small sum we can deliver to him and 
not stay us any further.” 

A moment afterward we were 
boarded by this man, who, with his 
crew, thrice as numerous as ours and 
armed to the teeth, comes on our deck 
and takes possession of the ship. 
Straightway he walks to the earl and 
tells him he doth know him, and had 
watched his embarkation, being re- 
solved to follow him and exact a 
good ransom at his hands, which if he 
would pay withgut contention, he 
should himself, without further stop 
or stay, pass lim and his two gentle- 
men into France, adding, he should 
take no less. from him than one hund- 
red pounds. 

“JT have not so much, or near unto 
it, with me,” Lord Arundel said. 

“ But you can write a word or two 
to any friend of yours from whom I 
may receive it,” quoth Keloway. 

“Well,” said the earl, “seeing I 
have pressing occasion for to go to 
France, and would not be willingly 
delayed, I must needs consent to your 


terms, no choice therein being allowed 


me. Get me some paper,” he said to 
Mr. William Bray. 

“Should this be prudent, my lord 
Basil whispered in his ear. 

“There is no help for it, Master 
Rookwood,” the earl replied. “ Be- 
side, there is honor even amongst 
thieves. Once secure of his money, 
this man hath no interest in detaining 
us, but rather the contrary.” 

And without further stopping, he 
hastily wrote a few lines to his sister 
the Lady Margaret Sackville, in Lon- 
don, that she should speak to Mr. 
Bridges, alias Grately, a priest, to 
give one hundred pounds to the bear- 
er thereof, by the token that was be- 
tween them, that black is white, and 
withal assured her that he now cer- 
tainly hoped to have speedy passage 
without impediment. As soor as this 
paper was put into Kelloway’s hand, 
he read it, and immediately called on 
his men for to arrest the Earl of 
Arundel, producing an order from 
the queen’s council for to prove he 
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was appointed to watch there for him, 
and carry him back again to land 
where her majesty’s officers did await 
him. 

An indescribable anguish seized 
my heart; an overwhelming grief, 
such as methinks no other event, 
howsoever sad or tragical, or yet more 
nearly touching me, had ever wrought 
in my soul, whieh I ascribe to a pre- 
sentiment that this should be the first 
link of that long chain of woes which 
was to follow. 

“O, my lord!” Texclaimed, almost 
falling at his feet, “God help you to 
bear this too heavy blow !” 

He took me by the hand; and 
never till I die shall I lose the mem- 
ory of the sweet serenity and noble 
steadfastness of his visage in this try- 
ing hour. 

“God willeth it,” he gently said; 
“his holy will be done! He will work 
good out of what seemeth evil to us.” 
And then gaily added, “We had 
thought to travel the same way; now 
we must needs journey apart. Never 
fear, good friends, but both roads shall 
lead to heaven, if we do but tread 
them piously. My chief sorrow is for 
Nan; but her virtue is so great, that 
affliction will never rob her of such 
peace as God only giveth.” 

Then this angelic man, forecasting 
for his friends in the midst of this ter- 
rible mishap, passed into Basil’s hands 
his pocket- book, and said, “This shall 
pay your voyage, good friend ; and if 
aught doth remain afterward, let the 
poor have their share of it, for a 
thank-offering, when you reach the 
shore in safety.” 

Basil, I saw, could not speak ; his 
heart was too full. O, what a parting 
ensued on that sad ocean whose waves 
had seemed to dance so joyously a 
short space before! With what ach- 
ing hearts we pressed the young earl’s 
hand, and watched him pass into the 
other ship, accompanied by his two 
gentlemen, which were with him ar- 
rested! No heed was taken of us; 
and Kelloway, having secured his 
prey, abandoned our. vessel, the cap- 
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tain of which seemed uneasy and ill- 
disposed to speak with us. We did 
then suspect, which doubt hath been 
since confirmed, that this seeming 
honest Catholic man had acted a trai- 
tor’s part, and that those many delays 
had been used for the very purpose of 
staying Lord Arundel until such time 
as all was prepared for his capture. 
The wind, which was in our favor, 
bore us swiftly toward the French 
coast; and we soon lost sight of the 
vessel which carried the earl back to 
the shores of England. Fancy, you’ 
who read, what pictures we needs 
must then have formed of that revurn ; 
of the dismal news reaching the af- 
flicted wife, the sad sister, the mourn- 
ful brother, and friends now scattered 
apart, so lately clustered round him! 
Alas! when we landed in France, at 
the port of Calais, the sense of our 
own safety was robbed of half its joy 
by fears and sorrowing for the dear 
friends whose fortunes haye proved 
so dissimilar to our own. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue deep clear azure of the French 
sky, the lightsome pure air, the quaint 
houses, and outlandish dresses of the 
people in Calais ; the sound of a for- 
eign tongue understood, but not fami- 
liar, for a brief time distracted my 
mind from painful themes. Basil led 
me to the church for to give thanks to 
God for his mercies to us, and mostly 
did it seem strange to me to enter an 
edifice in which he is worshipped in 
a Catholic manner, which yet hath the 
form and. appearance of a church, and 
resembles not the concealed chambers 
in our country wherein mass is said ; 
an open visible house for the King of 
kings, not a hiding-place, as in Eng- 
land. After we had prayed there a 
short time, Basil put into a box at the 
entrance the money which Lord 
Arundel had designed for the poor. 
A pale thin man stood at the door, 
which, when we passed, said, “ God 
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bless you!” Basil looked earnestly 
at him, and then exclaimed, “ As I 
live, Mr. Watson!” “ Yea,” the good 
man answered, “the same, or rather 
the shadow of the same, risen at the 
last from the bed of sickness. O Mr. 
Rookwood, I am glad to see you!” 
“ And so am I to meet with you, Mr. 
Watson,” Basil answered; and then 
told this dear friend who I was, and 
the sad hap of Lord Arundel, which 
moved in him a great concern for that 
young nobleman and his excellent 
lady. Many tokens of regard and in- 
terchange of information passed be- 
tween us. He showed us where he 
lived, in a small cottage near unto the 
ramparts; and nothing would serve 
him but to gather for me in the gar- 
den a nosegay of early flowerets which 
just had raised their heads above the 
sod. He said Dr. Allen had sent 
him money in his sickness, and an 
English lady married to a French 
gentleman provided for his wants. 
“Ah! that was the good madame I 
told you of,” Basil cried, turning to 
me; “who would have harbored . 

. - . -” Then he stopped short ; 
but Mr. Watson had caught his mean- 
ing, and with tears in his eyes said: 
“Fear not to speak of her whose 
death bought my life,and it may be 
also my soul’s safety. For, God 
knoweth, the thought of her doth 
never forsake me so much as for one 
hour ;” and thereupon we parted with 
much kindness on both sides. That 
night we lay at a small hostelry in the 
town; and the next morning hired a 
cart with one horse, which carried us 
to Boulogne in one day, and thence to 
this village, where we have lived since 
for many years in great peace, I 
thank God, and very much content- 
ment of mind, and no regrets save 
such as do arise in the hearts of exiles 
without hope of return to a beloved 
native country. 

The awaiting of tidings from Eng- 
land, which were long delayed, was at 
the first a very sore trial, aud those 
which reached us at last yet more 
grievous than that suspense. Lord 
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Arundel committed to the Tower ; his 
brother the Lord William and his sis- 
ter the Lady Margaret not long after 
arrested, which was more grief to 
him, his lady wrote to me, than all 
his own troubles and imprisonment. 
But, O my God! how well did that 
beginning match with what was to fol- 
low! Those ten years which were 
spent amidst so many sufferings of all 
sorts by these two noble persons, that 
the recital of them would move to pity 
the most strong heart. 

Mine own sorrows, leastways all 
sharp ones, ended with my passage 
into France. If Basil showed himself 
a worthy lover, he hath proved a yet 
better husband. His nature doth so 
delight in doing good that it wins him 
the love of all our neighbors. His 
life is a constant exercise of charity. 
He is most indulgent to his wife and 
kind to his children, of which it hath 
pleased God to give him three—one 
boy and two girls, of as comely vis- 
ages and commendable dispositions as 
can reasonably be desired. He hath 
a most singular affection for all such 
as do suffer for their religion, and 
cherishes them with an extraordinary 
bounty to the limits of his ability ; his 
house being a common resort for all 
banished Catholics which land at Bou- 
logne, from whence he doth direct 
them to such persons as can assist 
them in their need. His love toward 
my unworthy self hath never decreas- 
ed. Methinks it rather doth increase 
as we advance in years. We have 
ever been actuated as by one soul; 
and never have any two wills agreed 
so well as Basil’s and mine in all 
aims in this world and hopes for the 
next. If any, in the reading of this 
history, have only cared for mine own 
haps, I pray them to end their peru- 
sal of it here; but if, even as my 
heart hath been linked from early 
years with Lady Arundel’s, there be 
any in which my poor writing hath 
awakened somewhat of that esteem for 
her virtues and resentment of her 
sorrows which hath grown in me from 
long experience of her singular worth ; 
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if the noble atonement for youthful 
offences and follies already shown in 
her lord’s return to his duty to her, 
and altered behavior in respect to 
God, hath also moved them to desire 
a further knowledge of the manner in 
which these two exalted souls were 
advanced by long affliction to a high 
point of perfection—then to such the 
following pages shall not be wholly 
devoid of that interest which the true 
recital of great misfortune doth habit- 
ually carry with it. If none other 
had written the life of that noble lady, 
methinks I must have essayed to do it ; 
but having heard that a good clergyman 
hath taken this task in hand, secretly 
preparing materials whilst she yet lives 
wherewith to build her a memorial at 
a future time, I have restrained my- 
self to setting down what, by means 
of her own writing or the reports of 
others, hath reached my knowledge 
concerning the ten years which fol- 
Jowed my last parting with her. 
This was the first letter I received 
from this afflicted lady after her lord’s 
arrest : 


“O my DEAR Frrenp—What days 


thesehave proved! Believe me, I nev- 
er looked for a favorable issue of this 
enterprise. When I first had notice 
thereof, a notable chill fellon my soul, 
which never warmed again with hope. 
When I began to pray after hearing 
of it, I had what methinks the holy 
Juliana of Norwich (whose cell we 
did once visit together, as I doubt not 
thou dost remember) would have ‘all- 
ed a foreshowing, or, as others do ex- 
press it, a presentiment of coming 
evil. But how soon the effect fol- 
lowed! Ihad retired to rest at nine of 
the clock ; and before I was undress- 
ed Bertha came in with a most down- 
east countenance. ‘What news is 
there? I quickly asked, misdoubting 
some misfortune hadhappened. Then 
she began to weep. ‘Is my lord 
taken?’ I cried, ‘or worse befallen 
him? ‘ He is taken, she answered, 
‘and is now being carried to London 
for to be committed to the Tower. 
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Master Ralph, the port-master, hath 
brought the news. A man, an hour 
ago, had reported as much in the 
town; but Mr. Fawcett would not 
suffer your ladyship to be told of it 
before a greater certainty thereof 
should appear. O woe be the day my 
lord ever embarked! Then I heard 
sounds of wailing and weeping in the 
gallery; and opening the door, found 
Bessy’s nurse and some other of the 
servants lamenting in an uncontrolled 
fashion. I could not shed one tear, 
but gave orders they should fetch un- 
to me the man which had brought 
the tidings. From him I heard more 
fully what had happened ; and then, 
in the same composed manner, de- 
sired my coach and horses for to be 
made ready to take me to London the 
next day at daybreak, and dismissed 
everybody, not suffering so much as 
one woman to sit up withme. When 
all had retired, I put on my cloak and 
hood ; and listing first if all was quiet, 
went by the secret passage to the 
chapel-room. When I got there, Fa- 
ther Southwell was in it, saying his 
office. When he saw me enter at that 
unusual hour, methinks the truth was 
made known to him at once; for he 
only took me by the hand, and said: 
‘My child, this would be too hard to 
bear if it were not God’s sweet will; 
but being so, what remaineth but to 
lie still under a Father’s merciful in- 
fliction? and then he took out the 
crucifix, which for safety was locked 
up, and set it on the altar. ‘That 
shall speak to you better than I can, 
he said ; and verily it did; for at the 
sight of my dying Saviour I wept. 
The whole night was spent in devout 
exercises. At dawn of day Father 
Southwell said mass, and I received. 
Then, before any one was astir, I re- 
turned to mine own chamber, and, ly- 
ing down for a few moments, after- 
ward rung the bell, and ordered 
horses to be procured for to travel to 
London, whence I write these lines. 
I have here heard this report of my 
dear lord’s journey from one which 
conversed with Sir George Carey, 
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who commanded the guard which con- 
ducted him, that he was nothing at all 
daunted with so unexpected a misfor- 
tune, and not only did endure it with 
great patience and courage, but, more- 
over, carried it with a joyful and mer- 
ry countenance. One night in the 
way he lodged at Guildford, where 
seeing the master of the inn (who 
sometime was our servant, and who 
hath written it to one of my women, his 
sister), and some others who wished 
well unto him, weeping and sorrowing 
for his misfortunes, he comforted them 
all, and willed them to be of good 
cheer, because it was not for any 
crime—treason or the like—he was 
apprehended, but only for attempting 
to leave the kingdom, the which he 
had done only for his own safety. 
He ig soon to be examined by some 
of the councii sent to the Tower for 
this special purpose by the queen. I 
have sought to obtain access to him, 
but been flatly refused, and a hint 
ministered to me that albeit my resi- 
dence at Arundel House is tolerated 
at the present, if the queen should 
come to stay at Somerset House, which 
she is'soon like to do, my departure 
hence shall be enforced; but while I 
remain I would fain do some good to 
persons afflicted as myself. I pray 
you, my good Constance, when you 
find some means to despatch me a 
letter, therewith to send the names 
and addresses of some of the poor 
folks Muriel was wont to visit; for I 
am of opinion grief should not make 
us selfish, but rather move us to re- 
lieve in others the pains of which we 
feel the: sharp edge ourselves. I have 
already met by accident with many 
necessitous persons, and they do be- 
gin in great numbers to resort to this 
house. God knoweth if the means to 
relieve them will not be soon lacking. 
But to make hay whilst the sun shines 
is a wise saying, and in some instances 
a precept. Alas! the sunshine of joy 
is already obscured for me. Except 
for these poor pensioners, that of for- 
tune causeth me small concern —Thy 
loving friend, A. A. ann §.” 
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“ Will and Meg are at present in 
separate prisons. It is impossible but 
that she shall be presently released ; 
for against her nothing can be alleged, 
so much as to give a pretence for an 
accusation. My lord and Will’s joint 
letter to Dr. Allen, sent by Mr. Brydg- 
es—who, out of confidence, mentioned 
it to Mr. Gifford, a pretended priest, 
who lives at Paris, and is now discov- 
ered to be aspy—is the ground of the 
charges against them. How utterly 
unfounded thou well knowest; but so 
much as to write to Dr. Allen is now 
a crime, howsoever innocent the matter 
of such a correspondence should be. 
I do fear that in one of his letters— 
but I wot not if of this they have pos- 
session—my lord, who had just heard 
that the Earl of Leicester had openly 
vowed to make the name of Catholic 
as odious in England as the name of 
Turk, did say, in manner of a jest, that 
if some lawful means might be found 
to take away this earl, it would be a 
great good for Catholics in England; 
which careless sentence may be twisted 
by his enemies to his disadvantage.” 


Some time afterward, a person pass- 
ing from London to Rheims, brought 
me this second letter from her lady- 
ship, written at Rumford, in Essex: 


“What I have been warned of ver- 
ily hath happened. Upon the queen’s 
coming to London last month, it was 
signified to me I should leave it. Now 
that Father Southwell hath been re- 
moved from Arundel Castle, and ‘no 
priest at this time can live in it, I did 
not choose to be delivered there, with- 
out the benefit of spiritual assistance 
in case of danger of death, and so 
hired a house in this town, at a short 
distance of which a recusant gentle- 
man doth keep one in his house. I 
came from London without obtaining 
leave so much as once to see my dear 
husband, or to send him a letter or 
message, or receive one from him. 
But this I have learnt, that he cannot 
speak with any person whatsoever but 
in the presence and hearing of his 
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keeper or the lieutenant of the Tower, 
and that the room in which he is locked 
up has no sight of the sun for the great- 
est part of the year; so that if not 
changed before the winter cometh it 
shall prove very unwholesome ; and 
moreover the noisomeness thereof 
caused by a vault thatis under it is so 
great that the keeper can scarce en- 
dure to enter into it, much less to stay 
there any time. Alas! what ravages 
shall this treatment cause on a frame 
of great niceness and delicate habits, I 
leave you to judge. By this time he 
hath been examined twice; and albeit 
forged letters were produced, the fals- 
ity of which the council were forced to 
admit, and he was charged with noth- 
ing which could be substantiated, ex- 
cept leaving the realm without license 
of the queen, and being reconciled to 
the Church of Rome, his sentence is 
yet deferred, and his imprisonment as 
strict as ever. I pray God it may 
not be deferred till his health is 


utterly destroyed, which, I doubt not, 


is what his enemies would most de- 
sire. 

“ Last evening I had the exceeding 
great comfort of the coming hither of 
mine own dear good Meg, who hath been 
some time released from prison, with 
many vexatious restraints, howsoever, 
still laid upon her. Albeit very much 
advanced in her pregnancy, nothing 
would serve her when she had leave 
to quit London but to do me this good. 
This is the first taste of joy I have 
had since my lord’s commitment. In 
her face I behold his; when she speaks 
[hear him. No talk is ministered be- 
tween us but of that beloved husband 
and brother; our common prayers are 
put up for him. She hath spied his 
spies for to discover all which relates 
to him, and hath found means to con- 
vey to him—I thank God for it—some 
books of devotion, which he greatly 
needed. She is yet a-bed this morn- 
ing, for we sat up late yester-eve, so 
sweet, albeit sad, was the converse we 
held after so many common sufferings. 
But methinks I grudge her these hours 
of sleep, longing for to hear again those 
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loved accents which mind me of my 
dear Phil. 

“ My pen had hardly traced those last 
words, when a messenger arrived from 
the council with an express command 
to Margaret from her majesty not to 
stay with me another night, but forth- 
with to return to London. The sur- 
prise and fear which this message oc- 
casioned hastened the event which 
should have yet been delayed some 
weeks. A few hours after (I thank 
God, in safety) a fair son was born; 
but in the mother’s heart and mine ap- 
prehension dispelled joy, lest enforced 
disobedience’ should produce fresh 
troubles. Howsoever, she recovered 
quickly ; and as soon as she could be 
removed I lost her sweet company. 
Thine affectionate friend to command, 

“A. A. AND 8.” 


Some time afterward, one Mr. Dix- 
on, a gentleman I had met once or 
twice in London, tarried a night at our 
house, and brought me the news that 
God had given the Countess of Arun- 
del a son, which she had earnestly de- 
sired her husband should be informed 
of, but he heard it had been refused. 
Howsoever, when he was urgent with 
his keepers to let him know if she had 
been safely delivered, they gave him 
to understand that she had another 
daughter; his enemies not being will- 
ing he should have so much content- 
ment as the birth of a son should have 
yielded him. 

“Doth the queen,” I asked of this 
gentleman, “then not mitigate her an- 
ger against these noble persous ?” 

“ So far from it,” he answered, “that 
when, at the beginning of this trouble, 
Lady Arundel went to Sir Francis 
Knowles for to seek by his means to 
obtain an audience from her majesty, 
in order to sue for her husband, he told 
her she would sooner release him at 
once—which, howsoever, she had no 
mind to do—than only once allow her 
to enter her presence. He then, her 
ladyship told me, rated her exceeding- 
ly, asking if she and her husband were 
not ashamed to make themselves pa- 
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pists, only out of spleen and peevish 
humor to cross and vex the queen? 
She answered him in the same man- 
ner as her lord did one of his keepers, 
who told him very many in the king- 
dom were of opinion that he made 
show to be Catholic only out of policy; 
to whom he said, with great mildness, 


that God doth know the secrets of all ° 


hearts, but that he thought there was 
small policy for a man to lose his lib- 
erty, hazard his estate and life, and 
live in that manner in a prison as he 
then did.” 

A brief letter from Lady Tregony 
informed me soon after this that, after 
a third examination, the court had fined 
Lord Arundel in £10,000 unto the 
queen and adjudged him to imprison- 
ment during her pleasure. “What that 
pleasure proved, ten years of unmiti- 
gated suffering and slow torture evine- 
ed; one of the most grievous of which 
was that his lady could never obtain 
for to see him, albeit other prisoners’ 
wives had easy access to them. This 
touching letter I had from her three 


years after he was imprisoned: 


“MINE OWN Goop FrRienp—Life 
doth wear on, and relief of one sort 
leastways comes not; but God forbid 
I should repine. For such instances I 
see in the letters of my dear lord— 
which when some of his servants do 
leave the Tower, which, worn out as 
they soon become by sickness, they 
must needs do to preserve their lives— 
he findeth means to write to me or to 
Fatber Southwell, that I am ashamed 
to grieve overmuch at-anything which 
doth befal us—when his willingness 
and contentment to suffer are so great. 
As when he saith to that good father, 
‘ For all crosses touching worldly mat- 
ters, I thank God they trouble me not 
much, and much the less for your sin- 
gular good counsel, which I beseech 
our Lord I may often remember ;’ and 
to me this dear husband writes thus: 
‘I beseech you, for the love of God, 
to comfort yourself whatsoever shall 
happen, and to be best pleased with that 
which shall please God best, and be 
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his will to send. I find that there is 
some intent to do me no good, but in- 
deed to do me the most good of all; 
but I am—and, thank God, doubt not 
but I shall be by his grace—ready to 
endure the worst which flesh and blood 
can do unto me.” O Constance, flesh 
and blood doth sometimes rebel against 
the keen edge of suffering; but I pray 
you, my friend, how can I complain 
when I hear of this much, long dearly 
cherished husband, ascending by steps 
the ladder of perfection, advancing 
from virtue to virtue as the psalm 


Saith, never uttering one unsubmissive 


word toward God, or one resentful one 
toward his worst enemies; making, in 
the most sublime manner, of necessity 
virtue, and turning his loathsome pris- 
on into a religious cell, wherein every 
exercise of devotion is duly practised, 
and his soul trained for heaven ? 

“The small pittance the queen al- 
loweth for his maintenance he so spar- 
ingly useth, that most of it doth pass 
into the hands of the poor or other more 
destitute prisoners than himself. But 
sickness and disease prey on his frame. 
And the picture of him my memory 
draweth is gradually more effaced in 
the living man, albeit vivid in mine 
own portraying of it. 

Thereis now a priest imprisoned in 
the Tower, not very far from the cham- 
ber wherein my lord is confined; one 
of the name of Bennet. My lord de- 
sired much to meet him, and speak 
with him for the comfort of his soul, 
and I have ‘found means to bring it to 
effect by mediation of the lieutenant’s 
daughter, to whom I have given thirty 
pounds for her endeavors in procuring 
it. And moreover she hath assisted 
in conveying into his chamber church- 
stuff and all things requisite for the 
saying of mass, whereunto she tells 
me, to my indescribable comfort, he 
himself doth serve with great humility, 
and therein reeeives the blessed sacra- 
ment frequently. Sir Thomas Gerard, 
she saith, and Mr. Shelly, which are 
likewise prisoners at this time, she in- 
troduces secretly into his lodgings for 
to hear mass and have speech with 
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him. Alas! what should be a comfort 
to him, and so the greatest of joys tome, 
the exceeding peril of these times 
causeth me to look upon with appre- 
hension; for these gentlemen, albeit 
well disposed, are not famed for so 
much wisdorh and prudence as him- 
self, in not saying or doing anything 
which might be an occasion of danger 
to him; and the least lack of wariness, 
when there is so much discourse about 
the great Spanish fleet which is now 
in preparation, should prove like to 
be fatal. God send no worse hap be- 
fal us soon. 

“Tn addition to these other troubles 
and fears, 1am much molested by a 
melancholy vapor, which ascends to 
my head, and greatly troubles me since 
I was told upon a sudden of the unex- 
pected death of Margaret Sackville, 
whom, for her many great virtues and 
constant affection toward myself, I did 
so highly esteem and affection.” 


From that time for a long while I 
had no direct news of Lady Arundel; 
but report brought us woful tidings 
concerning her lord, who, after many 
private examinations, had been brought 
from the Tower to the King’s Bench 
Court, in the hall of Westminster, 
and, there publicly arraigned on the 
charge of high treason, the grounds of 
which accusation being that he had 
prayed and procured others to make 
simultaneous prayer for twenty-four 
hours, and procured Mr. Bennet to say 
a mass of the Holy Ghost, for the suc- 
cess of the Spanish fleet. Whereas 
the whole truth of this matter consisted 
in this, that when a report became cur- 
rent among the Catholics about Lon- 
don that a sudden massacre of them 
all was intended upon the first landing 
of the Spaniards, this coming to the 
earl’s ear, he judged it necessary that 
all Catholics should betake themselves 
to prayer, either for the avoiding of 
the danger or for the better preparing 
themselves thereunto, and so persuad- 
ed those in the Tower to make prayer 
together for that end, and also sent to 
some others for the same purpose, 
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whereof one of greater prudence and 
experience than the rest signified unto 
him that perhaps it might be otherwise 
interpreted by their enemies than he 
intcnded, wishing him to desist, as pres- 
ently thereupon he did; but it was then 
too late. Some which he had trusted, 
either out of fear or fair promises, 
testified falsely against him—of which 
Mr. Bennet was one, who afterward 
retracted with bitter anguish his testi- 
mony, in a letter to his lordship, which 
contained these words: “ With a 
fearful, guilty, unjust, and most tor- 
mented conscience, only for saving 
of my life and liberty, I said you 
moved me to say a mass for the good 
success of the Spanish fleet. For 
which unjust confession, or rather ac- 
cusation, I do again and again, and to 
my life’s end, most instantly crave 
God’s pardon and yours; and for my 
better satisfaction of this, my unjust 
admission, I will, if need require, 
offer up both life and limbs in averring 
my accusation to be, as it is indeed, 
and as I shall answer before God, an- 
gels, and men, most unjust, and only 
done out of fear of the ‘Tower, tor- 
ments, and death.” Notwithstanding 
the earl’s very stout and constant denial 
of the charge, and pleading the above ~ 
letter of Mr. Bennet, retracting his 
false statement, he was condemned of 
high treason, and had sentence pro- 
nounced against him. But the exe- 
cution was deferred, and finally the 
queen resolved to spare his life, but 
yet by no means to release him. His 
estates, and likewise his lady’s, were 
forfeited to the crown, and he at that 
time dealt with most unkindly, as the 
following letter will show : 


“Dear Constance—At last I 
have found the means of sending a 
packet by a safe hand, which in these 
days, when men do so easily turn trai- 
tors—notable instances of which, to 
our exceeding pain and trouble, have 
lately occurred—is no easy matter. I 
doubt not but thy fond affectionate 
heart hath followed with a sympa- 
thetic grief the anguish of mine dur- 
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ing the time past, wherein my hus- 
band’s life hath been in daily peril; 
and albeit he is now respited, yet, 
alas! as he saith himself, and useth 
the knowledge to the best purpose, he 
is but a doomed man; reprieved, not 
pardoned; spared, not released. Mine 
own troubles beside have been greater 
than can be thought of; by virtue of 
the forfeiture of my lord’s estates and 
mine, my home hath been searched 
by justices, and no room, no corner, 
no trunk or coffer, left unopened and 
unransacked. I have often been 
brought before the council and most 
severely examined. The queen’s 
officers and others in authority—to 
whom I am sometimes forced to sue 
for favor, or some mitigation of mine 
own or my lord’s sufferings—do use 
me often very harshly, and reject my 
petitions with scorn and opprobrious 
language. All our goods are seized 
for the queen. They have left me 
nothing but two or three beds, and 
these, they do say, but for a time. 
When business requires, I am forced 
to go on foct, and slenderly attended ; 
my coach being taken from me. I 
have retained but two of my servants 
—my children’s nurse being one. I 
have as yet no allowance, as is usual 
in such cases, for the maintenance of 
my family; so I am forced to pay 
them and buy victuals with the money 
made by the sale of mine own jewels ; 
and I am sometimes forced to borrow 
and make hard shifts to procure neces- 
sary provisions and clothes for the 
children; but if I get eight pounds 
a week, which the queen hath been 
moved to allow me, then methinks I 
shall think myself no poorer than a 
Christian woman should be content to 
be; and I have promised Almighty 
God, if that geod shall befal us, to 
bestow one hundred marks out of it 
yearly on the poor. Iam often sent 
out of London by her majesty’s com- 
mands, albeit some infirmities I do 
now suffer from force me to consult 
physicians there. Methinks when I 
am at Arundel House I am not wholly 
parted from my lord, albeit my hum- 
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ble petition, by means of friends, to see 
him is always denied. When I hear 
he is sick, mine anguish increases. 
The like favor is often granted to 


‘Lady Latimore and others whose hus- 


bands are at thjs time prisoners in the 
Tower, but I can never obtain it. The 
lieutenant’s daughter, whom I do 
sometimes see, when she is in a con- 
versible mood doth inform me of my 
dear husband’s condition, and relates 
instances of his goodness and patience 
which wring and yet comfort mine 
heart. What think you of his never 
having been heard so much as once to 
complain of the loss of his goods or 
the incommodities of his prison; of 
his gentleness and humility where he 
is himself concerned; of his boidness 
in defending his religion and her min- 
isters, which was alike shown, as well 
as his natural cheerfulness, in a con- 
versation she told me had passed be- 
tween her father, the lieutenant, and 
him, a few days ago? You have 
heard, I ween, that good Father 
Southwell was arrested some time 
back at Mr. Bellamy’s house; it is 
reported by means of the poor un- 
happy soul his daughter, whom I met 
one day at the door of the prison, at- 
tired in a gaudy manner and carry- 
ing herself in a bold fashion ;, but 
when she met mine eye hers fell. 
Alas! poor soul, God help her and 
bring her to repentance. Well, now 
Father Southwell is in the Tower, my 
lord, by Miss Hopton’s means, hath 
had once or twice speech with him, 
and doth often inquire of the lieuten- 
ant about him, which when he did so 
the other day he used the words 
‘blessed father’ in speaking of him. 
The lieutenant (she said) seemed to 
take exception thereat, saying, ‘Term 
you him blessed father, being as he is 
an enemy to his country? My lord 
answered: ‘ How can that- be, seeing 
yourself hath told me heretofore that 
no fault could be laid unto him but 
his religion?” Then the lieutenant 
said: ‘ The last time I was in bis cell 
your dog, my lord, came in and licked 
his hand.’ Then quoth my lord, pat- 
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ting his dog fondly: ‘I love him the 
better for it.’ ‘Perhaps,’ quoth the 
lieutenant in a scoffing manner, ‘it 
might be he came thither to have his 
blessing.’ To which my lord replied, 
‘Tt is no new thing for animals to seek 
a blessing at the hands of holy men, 
St. Jerome writing how the lions which 
had digged St. Paul the hermit’s 
grave stood waiting with their eyes 
upon St. Anthony expecting his bless- 
ing.’ 

“Ts it not a strange trial, mine own 
Constance, and one which hath not 
befallen many women, to have a 
fondly loved husband yet alive, and 
to be sometimes so near unto him that 
it should take but a few moments to 
cross the space which doth divide us, 
and yet never behold him; year after 
year passing away, and the heart 
waxing sick with delays? Howso- 
ever, one sad firm hope I hold, which 
keepeth me somewhat careful of my 
health, lest I should be disabled when 
that time cometh—one on which I fix 
my mind with apprehension and de- 
sire to defer the approach thereof, yet 
pray one day to see it—yea, to live 
long enough for this and then to die, 
if it shall please God. When mine 
own Philip is on his death-bed, when 
the slow consumptive disease which 
devoureth his vitals obtaineth its end, 
then, I ween, no woman upon earth, 
none that I ever heard of or could 
think of, can deny me to approach 
him and receive his last embrace. Oh 
that this should be my best comfort, 
mine only hope !” 


I pass over many intervening let- 
ters from this afflicted lady which at 


distant intervals I received, in one of 


which she expressed her sorrow at the 
execution at Tyburn of her constant 
friend and guide, Father Southwell, 
and likewise informed me of Mistress 
Wells’s death in Newgate, and tran- 
scribe this one, written about six 
months afterward, in which she relates 
the closing sceneof her husband’s life : 


“ MINE OWN DEAR CONSTANCE— 
All is over now, and my overcharged 
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heart casteth about for some allevia- 
tion in its excessive grief, which may 
be I shall find in imparting to one 
well acquainted with his virtues and 
my love for him what I have learnt 
touching the closing scenes of my dear 
lord’s mortal life. For think not I 
have been so happy as to behold him 
again, or that he should die in my 
arms. No; that which was denied 
me for ten long years neither could 
his dying prayers obtain. For many 
months notice had been given unto 
me by his servants and others that his 
health was very fast declining. One 
gentleman particularly told me he 
himself believed his end to be near. 
His devout exercises were yet increas- 
ed—the bent of his mind more and 
more directed solely toward God and 
heaven. In those times which were 
allotted to walking or other recrea- 
tion, his discourse and conversation 
either with his keeper or the lieuten- 
ant or his own servant, was either 
tending to piety or some kind of profit- 
able discourse, most often of the happi- 
ness of those that suffer anything for 
our Saviour’s sake ; to which purpose 
he had writ with his own hand upon the 
wall of his chamber this Latin sen- 
tence, ‘ Quanto plus afflictionis pro 
Christo in hoe seculo, tanto plus 
glorie cum Christo in futuro;’ the 
which he used to show to his servants, 
inviting them, as well as himself, to 
suffer all with patience and alacrity. 
“In the month of August tidings 
were brought unto me that, sitting at 
dinner, he had fallen so very ill imme- 
diately upon the eating of a roasted 
teal, that some did suspect him to be 
poisoned. I sent him some antidotes, 
and all the remedies I could procure ; 
but all in vain. The disease had so 
possessed him that it could not be re- 
moved, but by little and little consum- 
ed his body, so that he became like an 
anatomy, having nothing left but skin 
and bone. Mauch talk hath been min- 
istered anent his being poisoned. 
Alas! my thinking is, and ever shall 
be, the slow poison he died of was 
lack of air, of sunshine, of kindness, 
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of loving aid, of careful sympathy. 
When I heard his case was consider- 
ed desperate, the old long hopes, sus- 
tained for ten years, that out of the 
extremity of grief one hour of com- 
fort should arise, woke up; but now I 
was advised not to stir in this matter 
myself, for it should only incense the 
queen, who had always hated me; 
whereas my lord she once had liked, 
and it might be, when she heard he 
was dying, she should relent. She 
had made a kind of promise to some 
of his friends that before his death 
his wife and children should come 
unto him; whereupon, conceiving that 
now his time in the world could not 
be long, he writ a humble letter to 
her petitioning the performance of her 
promise. The lieutenant of the 
Tower carried this letter, and deliver- 
ed it with his own hands to the queen, 
and brought him her answer by word 
of mouth. What think you, mine 
own Constance, was the answer she 
sent that dying man? God forgive 
her! 


Philip did; yea, and so do I 
—not fully at the time, now most 


fully. His crown should have been 
less glorious but for the heart-martyr- 
dom she invented. 

“This was her message: ‘ That if 
he would but once go to the Protest- 
aut church his request should not only 
be granted, but he should moreover 
be restored to his honor and estate 
with as much favor as she could 
show.’ Oh, what were estates and 
honors to that dying saint! what her 
favor to that departing soul! One 
offering, one sacrifice, one final with- 
drawing of affection’s thirsty and 
parched lips from the chalice of a 
supreme earthly consolation, and all 
was accomplished; the bitterness of 
death overpast. He gave thanks to 
the lieutenant for his pains; he said 
he could not accept her majesty’s 
offers upon that condition, and added 
withal that he was sorry he had but 
one life to lose in that cause. A very 
worthy gentleman who was present at 
this passage related it to me; and 
Lord Mountague I have also had it 
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from, which heard the same from his 
father-in-law, my Lord Dorset. Con- 
stance, fora brief while a terrible tu- 
mult raged in my soul. Think what 
it was to know one so long, so 
passionately loved, dying nigh unto 
and yet apart from me, dying unaided 
by any priest—for though he had a 
great desire to be assisted by Father 
Edmund, by whose means he had been 
reconciled, it was by no means permit- 
ted that either he or any other priest 
should come to him—dying without a 
kindred face to smile on him, without 
a kinsman for to speak with him and 
list to his last wishes. Ue desired to 
see his brother William or his uncle 
Lord Henry ; at least to take his last 
leave of them before his death; but 
neither was that small request granted 
—no, not so much as to see his broth- 
er Thomas, though both then and ever 
he had been a Protestant. And all 
this misery was the fruit of one stern, 
cruel, unbending hatred—of one 
proud human will; a will which was 
sundering what God had joined to- 
gether. Like a bird against the bars 
of an iron cage, my poor heart dash- 
ed itself with wild throbbings against 
these human obstacles. But not for 
very long, I thank God; brief was 
the storm which convulsed my soul. 
I soon discerned his hand in this great 
trial—his will above all human will ; 
and while writhing under a Father's 
merciful scourge, I could yet bless 
him who held it. I pray you, Con- 
stance, how should a woman have en- 
dured so great an anguish which had 
not been helped by him? Methinks 
what must have sustained me was 
that before-mentioned gentleman’s re- 
port of my dear lord’s great piety and 
virtue, which made me ashamed of 
not striving to resemble him in howso- 
ever small a degree. Oh, what a 
work God wrought in that chosen 
soul! What meekness, what humil- 
ity, what nobleness of heart! He 
grew so faint and weak by degrees 
that he was not able’to leave his bed. 
His physicians coming to visit him 
some days before his death, he desired 
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them not to trouble themselves now 
any more, his case being beyond their 
skill. They thereupon departing, Sir 
Michael Blount, then lieutenant of the 
Tower, who had been ever very hard 
and harsh unto him, took occasion to 
come and visit him, and, kneeling down 
by his bedside, in humble manner de- 
sired my dear Phil to forgive him. 
Whereto mine own beloved husband 
answered in this manner, ‘Do you 
ask forgiveness, Mr. Lieutenant? 
Why, then, I forgive you in the same 
sort as I desire myself to be forgiven at 
the hands of God ; and then kissed his 
hand, and offered it in most kind 
and charitable manner to him, and 
holding his fast in his own said, ‘I 
pray you also to forgive me whatever 
I have said or done in anything offen- 
sive to you,’ and he melting into tears 
and answering ‘that he forgave him 
with all his heart; my lord raised 
himself a little upon his pillow, and 
made a brief, grave speech unto the 
lieutenant in this manner: ‘ Mr. Lieu- 


tenant, you have showed both me and 
my men very ltard measure.’ ‘ Where- 


in, my lord? quoth he. ‘ Nay,’ said 
my lord, ‘I will not make a recapitu- 
lation of anything, for it is all freely 
forgiven. Only I am to say unto you 
a few words of my last will, which be- 
ing observed, may, by the grace of 
God, turn much to your benefit and 
reputation. I speak not for myself; 
for God of his goodness hath taken or- 
der that I shall be delivered very 
shortly out of your charge; only for 
others I speak who may be committed 
tothis place. You must think, Mr. Lieu- 
tenant, that when a prisoner comes 
hither to this Tower that he bringeth 
sorrow with him. Oh, then do not 
add affliction to affliction; there is no 
man whatsoever that thinketh himself 
to stand surest but may fall. It is a 
very inhuman part to tread on him 
whom misfortune hath cast down. 
The man that is void of mercy God 
hath in great detestation. Your com- 
mission is only to keep in safety, not 
to kill with severity. Remember, 
good Mr. Lieutenant, that God who 
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with his finger turneth the unstable 
wheel of this variable world, can in 
the revolution of a few days bring 
you to be a prisoner also, and to be 
kept in the same place where now you 
keep others. There is no calamity 
that men are subject unto but you 
may also taste as well as any other 
man. Farewell, Mr. Lieutenant; for 
the time of my short abode come to 
me whenever you please, and you 
shall be heartily welcome as my 
friend.’ My dear lord, when he utter- 
ed these words, should seem to have 
had some kind of prophetic foresight 
touching this poor man’s fate; for I 
have just heard this day, seven weeks 
only after my husband’s death, that 
Sir Michael Biount hath fallen into 
great disgrace, lost his office, and is 
indeed committed close prisoner in 
that same Tower where he so long 
kept others. 

“ And now my faltering pen must 
needs transcribe the last letter I receiv- 
ed from my beloved husband, for your 
heart, dear friend, is one with mine. 
You have known its sufferings through 
the many years evil influences robbed 
it of that love which, for brief inter- 
vals of happiness afterward and this 
long separation since, hath, by its 
steady and constant return, made so 
rich amends for the past. In these 
final words you shall find proofs of his 
excellent humility and notable affec- 
tion for my unworthy self, which I 
doubt not, my dear Constance, shall 
draw water from your eyes. Mine 
yield no moisture now. Methinks 
these last griefs have exhausted in 
them the fountain of tears. 

“¢ Mine own good wife, I must now 
in this world take my last farewell of 
you; and as I know no person living 
whom I have so much offended as 
yourself, so do I account this opportu- 
nity of asking your forgiveness as a 
singular benefit of Almighty God. And 
I most humbly and heartily beseech 
you, even for his sake and of your 
charity, to forgive me all whereinso- 
ever Lhave offended you ; and the as- 
surance I have of this your forgive- 
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ness is my greatest contentment at this 
present, and will be a greater, I doubt 
not, when my soul is ready to depart 
out of my body. I call God to wit- 
ness it is no small grief unto me that I 
cannot make you recompense in this 
world for the wrongs I have done you. 
Affliction gives understanding. God, 
who knows my heart, and has seen 
my true sorrow in that behalf, has, I 
hope, of his infinite mercy, remitted 
all, I doubt not, as you have done in 
your singular charity, to mine infinite 
comfort.’ 

“ Now.what remaineth but in a few 
brief sentences to relate how this loved 
husband spent his last hours, and the 
manner of his death? ‘Those were for the 
most part spent in prayer; sometimes 
saying his beads, sometimes such 
psalms and prayers as he knew by 
heart. Seeing his servants (one of 
which hath been the narrator to me of 
these his final moments) stand by his 
bedside in the morning weeping in a 
mournful manner, he asked them 
‘what o’clock it was ? they answering 
that it was eight or thereabout, ‘ Why, 
then,’ said he, ‘I have almost run out 
my course, and come to the end of this 
miserable mortal life, desiring them 
not to weep for him, since he did not 
doubt, by the grace of God, but all 
would go well with him; which being 
said he returned to his prayers upon 
his beads again, though then with a 
very slow, hollow, and fainting voice ; 
and so continued as long as he was 
able to draw so much breath as was 
sufficient to sound out the names of 
Jesus and Mary, which were the last 
words he was ever heard to speak. 
The last minute of his last hour being 
come, lying on his back, his eyes firmly 
fixed toward heaven, his long, lean, 
consumed arms out of the bed, his 
hands upon his breast, laid in cross 
one upon the other, about twelve 
o’clock at noon, in a most sweet man- 
ner, without any sign of grief or 
groan, only turning his head a little 
aside as one falling into a pleasing 
sleep, he surrendered his soul into the 
hands of God who to his own glory 
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had created it. And she who writeth 
this letter, she who loved him since 
her most early years—who when he 
was estranged from her waited his re- 
turn—who gloried in his virtues, 
doated on his perfections, endured his 
afflictions, and now lamenteth his 
death, hath nothing left but to live a 
widow ; indeed with no other glory 
than that which she doth borrow from 
his merits, until such time as it shall 
please God to take her from this earth 
to a world where he hath found, she 
doth humbly hope, rest unto his soul.” 


The Countess of Arundel is now 
aged. The virtues which have crown- 
ed her mature years are such as her 
youth did foreshadow. My pen would 
run on too fast if it took up that 
theme. This only will I add, and so 
conclude this too long piece of writ- 
ing—she hath kept her constant re- 
solve to live anddie awidow. I have 
seen many times letters from both 
Protestants and Catholics which made 
unfeigned protestations that they were 
never so edified by apy as by her. 
As the Holy Scriptures do say of that 
noble widow Judith, “Not one spoke 
an ill word of her,” albeit these times 
are extremely malicious. For mine 
own part I never read those words of 
Holy Writ, “ Who shall find a valiant 
woman ?” and what doth follow, but I 
must needs think of Ann Dacre, the 
wife of Philip Howard, earl of Arun- 
del and Surrey. 


After the lapse of some years, it 
hath been my hap to have a sight of 
this manuscript, the reading of which, 
even as the writing of it in former 
days, doth cause me to live over again 


my past life. This lapse of time hath 
added nothing notable except the 
dréadful death of Hubert, my dear 
Basil’s only brother, who suffered last 
year for the share he had, or leastways 
was judged to have, in the Gunpowder 
Plot and treason. Alas! he which 
once, to improve his fortunes, denied 
his faith, when fortune turned her back 
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upon him grew into a virulent hatred 
of those in power, once his friends and 
tempters, and consorted with despe- 
rate men; whether he was privy to 
their counsels, or only familiar with 
them previous to their crimes, and so 
fell into suspicion of their guilt, God 
knoweth. It doth appear from some 
good reports that he died a true pen- 
itent. There is a_better hope me- 
thinks for such as meet in this world 
with open shame and suffering than 
for secret sinners who go to their 
pompous graves unchastised and un- 
absolved. 

By his brother’s death Basil re- 
covered his lands; for his present 
majesty hath some time since recalled 
the sentence of his banishment. And 
many of his friends have moved him 
to return to England; but for more 
reasons than one he refused so much 
as to think of it, and has compounded 
his estate for £700, 8s. 6d. 

Our children have now grown unto 
ripe years. Muriel (who would have 
been a nun if she had followed her 
godmother’s example) is now married, 
to her own liking and our no small 
contentment, to a very commendable 
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young gentleman, the son of Mr 
Yates, and hath gone to reside with 
him at his seat in Worcestershire ; 
and Ann, Lady Arundel’s god-daugh- 
ter, nothing will serve but to be a 
“holy Mary,” as the French people 
do style those dames which that great 
and good prelate, M. de Genéve, hath 
assembled in a small hive at Annecy, 
like bees to gather honey of devotion 
in the garden of religion. This should 
seem a strange fancy, this order being 
so new in the Church, and the place 
so distant; but time will show if this 
should be God’s will; and if so, then 
it must needs be ours also. 

What liketh me most is that my son 
Roger doth prove the very image of 
his father, and the counterpart of him 
in his goodness. I am of opinion that 
nothing better can be desired for him 
than that he never lose so good a 
likeness. 

And now farewell, pen and ink, 
mine old companions, for a brief mo- 
ment resumed, but with a less steady 
hand than heretofore ; now not to be 
again used except for such ordinary 
purposes as housewifery and friend- 
ship shall require. 





UNSHED TEARS. 


Once I believed that tears alone 
Could tell of sorrow deep; 

O blesséd those whose eyes o’erflow ! 
Within my heart I weep. 


And many think me calm, because 
My cheek unwet appears ; 

The happy ones! they never know 
The pain of unshed tears. 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE CHURCH. 


1. The Resources of California. By 
Joun S. Hitter. San Francisco. 

2. Christian Missions. By T. W. M. 
Marsuaty. Longmans. 


Tue year 1769 will long be memor- 
able in the annals of the world as the 
date of the birth of the Emperor Na- 
poleon and of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. In the same year another event 


took place of small significance ac- 
cording to the thoughts of this world, 
but which in the next world was as- 
suredly regarded of infinitely greater 
importance ; for this was the year in 
which a poor despised Franciscan 
friar, the Father Junipero Serra, en- 


tered into California Alta, the first 
apostle of a land which has since, for 
such different reasons, become so fa- 
mous. 
ie was an Italian by birth, but had 
resided for many years in Mexico, 
where he had preached the gospel 
with great success among the heathen 
Indian population. A man of singu- 
lar faith and piety, he lived the sever- 
est life, considering, with his Father 
St. Francis, that poverty and suffering 
are keys wherewith the zealous mis- 
sioner is certain to be able to unlock 
the floodgates of grace which divide 
heaven from earth. He used to carry 
a stone with him, with which, like St. 
Jercme, he would beat his breast for 
his sins, and he endeavored to bring 
home to the mind of his uncivilized 
hearers the malice of sin, by scourging 
his innocent body till streams of blood 
flowed forth in their presence, by se- 
vere fasts, long prayers, and night 
_ watchings. He seldom rode on mule 
or horseback, but preferred to journey 
humbly on foot. Shortly after his ar- 
rival in Mexico, his leg was attacked 


with a grievous.sore; still he gave 
himself no rest, but was constant in 
journeying and preaching. While he 
was laboring like an apostle among 
the Mexicans, the Spanish monarch 
ordered D. Jose de Galvez (who be- 
came later minister-general for all 
the Indies) to form an expedition from 
La Paz into Upper California.* What- 
ever may be said of the rapacious cru- 
elty of many of the Spanish governors 
and colonizers in America, the govern- 
ment at home was animated, on the 
whole, with the most Catholic and 
loyal intentions. Its instructions and 
public documents were conceived in 
the most Christian sense; and if they 
were not always carried out in the 
same spirit, this arose from its inabili- 
ty to control subjects at an immense 
distance from the seat of government, 
and surrounded by exciting tempta- 
tions and pressing dangers. The fol- 
lowing words were addressed by one 
of the Spanish monarchs to the Indies : 
“ The kings our progenitors, from the 
discovery of the West Indies, its is]- 
ands and continents, commanded our 
captains, officers, discoverers, colon- 
izers, and all other persons, that on 
arriving at these provinces they 
should, by means of interpreters, cause 
to be made known to the Indians that 
they were sent to teach them good cus- 
toms, to lead them from vicious habits, 
and from the eating of human flesh, to 
instruct them in our holy Catholic 
faith, to preach to them salvation, and 
to attract them to our dominion.” The 
same Catholic and religious spirit ani- 
mates every part of the great codex 


* As far back as 1697 the Jesuits had, with 
apostolic zeal, founded many missions in Lower 
California ; they never, however, had pushed up 
into California Alta, 
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of Indian laws which were promulgat- 
ed by successive kings in that most 
Catholic country. 

Though it often did happen .that 
local governors were not ministers of 
this Catholic spirit, but rather of their 
own rapacity and cruelty, this was not 
always the case, and we have before 
us an instance. When Galvez set 
forth on his expedition to conquer Cal- 
ifornia, the first article of the instruc- 
tions which he drew up, for the guid- 
ance of all who were with him, ran in 
these terms: “ The first object of the 
expedition is to establish the Catholic 
religion among a numerous heathen 
people, submerged in the obscure 
darkness of paganism, and to extend 
the dominion of our lord the king, 
and to protect this peninsula from the 
ambitious views of foreign nations.” 
Nor were these mere words, written to 
salve a conscience or blind a critical 
public, as we shall now see: for he 
took Father Junipero, who was zeal- 
ous for the salvation of souls, into his 
counsels ; and the priest and the lay- 
man worked jointly together. Two 
small vessels, the San Carlos and San 
Antonio, were freighted to go by sea. 
Sefior Galvez details with a charming 
simplicity how he assisted Father Ju- 
nipero to pack the sacred vestments 
and other church furniture, and declar- 
ed that he was a better sacristan than 
the father, for he had packed his 
share of the ornaments first, and had to 
go and help the father. Moreover, 
in order that the new missions might 
be established with the same success 
as those which had been already 
founded by F. Junipero in Sierra 
Gorda, Galvez ordered to be packed 
up and embarked all kinds of house- 
hold and field utensils, iron imple- 
ments for agricultural labor, all kinds 
of seeds from Old and New Spain, 
garden herbs for food, and flowers for 
the decoration of the altars. Then he 
sent on by land two hundred head of 
cattle to stock the country, so that 
there might be food to eat and beasts 
to labor on the land. 

F. Junipero placed the whole en- 
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terprise under the patronage of the 
Most Holy Patriarch St. Joseph, to 
whom he dedicated the country. He 
blessed the vessels and sent on board 
of them three fathers, who should ac- 
company Galvez and his men. Two 
other parties were formed by land, 
which were to meet the ships on the 
coast far up the country; and all 
started, except Father Junipero, who 
was delayed some time by the season 
of Lent and by his spiritual duties. 
When he overtook the convoy, his leg 
and foot were so inflamed that he 
vvas hardly able to get on or off his 
mule. The fathers and their compan- 
ions wished to send him back; they 
thought he was not equal to the un- 
dertaking. But he had faith that our 
Lord would carry him through. He 
called a muleteer and said to him: 
“ My son, don’t you know some reme- 
dy for the sore on my foot and leg ?” 
But the muleteer answered: “ Fa- 
ther, what remedy can I know? Am 
ITasurgeon? I am a muleteer, and 
have only cured the sore backs of 
beasts.” “Then consider me a 
beast,” said the father, “and this 
sore, which has produced the swelling 
on my legs and prevents me by its 
pain from ‘standing or sleeping, to 
be a sore on a beast, and give me 
the treatment you would apply to a 
beast.” The muleteer replied, smil- 
ing, “I will, father, to please you ;” 
and taking a small piece of tallow, 
mashed it between two stones with 
some herbs, heated it over the fire, 
and then anointed the foot and leg, 
and left a plaster on the sore. The 
father slept .that night, awoke in 
health and spirits, and astonished the 
whole party by rising early to say 
matins and lauds and then mass, and 
proceeded on the journey quite re- 
stored. After forty-six days’ travel- 
ling by land, they reached the port of 
San Diego; and F. Juniperv now es- 
tablished his first mission. He then 
went on to the place since called San 
Francisco, and established there an- 
other mission. ‘They fell short of 
provisions and supplies, the San An- 
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tonio, which had long been due, did 
not arrive, and Portal, the governor 
of the expedition, determined to aban- 
don the mission, if they were not re- 
lieved by the 20th of March; but on 
the feast of St. Joseph the ship hove 
into view, bringing an abundance of 
provisions, and the mission was then 
firmly established. 

The usual way of erecting a mis- 
sion was as follows: the locality was 
taken possession of in the name of 
Spain by the lay authority ; a tent or 
an adobe building was erected as the 
temporary chapel ; the fathers, in pro- 
cession, proceeded to bless the place 
and the chapel, on whose front a cru- 
cifix, or a simple wooden cross, was 
raised ; the holy sacrifice was then of- 
fered up, and a sermon was preached 
on the coming and power of the Holy 
Ghost. The Veni Creator was sung, 
and a father was charged with the di- 
rection and responsibility of the mis- 
sion. 

The Indians were attracted by little 
presents. To the men and women 
were given pieces of cloth, or food, 
and to the children bits of sugar. 
They would soon gather round the 
missioners when they found how good 
and kind they were, and the mission- 
ers were not slow in picking up the 
language. They became the fathers 
and instructors of the poor ignorant 
Indians, catechized them in the mys- 
teries of the faith, collected them into 
villages round the mission church, and 
taught them to plough and cultivate 
the land, to sow wheat, to grind corn, 
to bake; they introduced the use of 
the olive, the vine, and the apple; 
they showed them how to yoke the 
oxen for work, how to weave and spin 
cloth for clothing, to prepare leather 
from the hides, and taught them the 
rudiments of commerce. 

There was another feature in the 
mode followed by the Spaniards in 
preaching the gospel which is worthy 
of mention, and which shows how 
Spain recognized the independent ac- 
tion of the Church and her own duty 
to lend her every assistance and pro- 
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tection she might need. A presidio 
was established, in which the secular 
governor, with a small number of offi- 
cers, soldiers, and officials, resided. 
‘Lhese represented the majesty of the 
King of Spain, and served, in case of 
need, for protection and order. At 
some distance from the presidio and 
independent of it, was formed the mis- 
sion, a large convent for the friars and 
for hospitality, and a church, built of 
“adobe,” or mud walls, sometimes 
seven or eight feet in thickness. The 
land in the surrounding neighborhood 
was assigned to the missions for the 
support of the Indians. In fact, the 
whole economy and arrangements, 
both of presidios and missiogs, were 
made subservient to the wants of 
civilization and religion, which were 
introduced among the native popula- 
tion. This system remained in full 
force, consulting simply the benefit 
of the poor Indian, till the liberal 
Cortes, in 1813, overturned the de- 
sign of the Spanish monarchs, and be- 
gan to introduce the idea of coloniza- 
tion and usurpation. Up to this 
time the Church had had full action 
upon the people, and what she 
wrought in the span of forty years 
was little less than miraculous. The 
Indians felt that they had been lifted 
out of their state of abject misery and 
ignorance, and that the strangers who 
had come among them had come sim- 
ply from disinterested charity, for their 
temporal and eternal welfare. They 
felt that life was made to them less a 
burthen, and that a way was opened 
out for them to endless happiness 
beyond the grave. De Courcy, in his 
“Catholic Church in the United 
States,” assures us that the fathers 
converted, within the few years they 
had control of the Californian mis- 
sions, no less than 75,000 Indians, 
for whom they also provided food, 
clothing, and instruction, The system 
of colonization brought in by the 
Spanish liberals in 1813 was an evil, 
but it was a mere prelude to the con- 
fiscation of the Indian property which 
was perpetrated by the liberal Mexi- 
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can government in 1833. It was 
pretended that the friars were un- 
equal to the management of the mis- 
sions, and the natives’ property was 
therefore transferred to the hands of 
laymen. Mr. Marshall, in his inter- 
esting work on “ Christian Missions,” 
quotes the following statistics, com- 
paring the two conditions : 

Under the Ad- Under 

ministration the Civil 

of the Friars. Adminis’n. 


Christian Indians. . 380,650 4,450 
Horned Cattle . . . 424,000 


Horses and Mules . 62,000 
21,5 


Sheep 
Cereal crops. . 


321,500 
. 70,000 
And then he sums up in _ these 
words : 

“Tt appears, then, that in the 
brief space of eight years the sec- 
ular administration, which affected to 
be a protest against the inefficiency of 
the ecclesiastical, had not only destroy- 
ed innumerable lives, replunged a 
whole province into barbarism, and al- 
most annihilated religion and civiliza- 
tion, but had so utterly failed even in 
that special aim which it professed to 
have most at heart—the development 
of material prosperity—that it had al- 
ready reduced the wealth of a single 
district in the following notable pro- 
portions: Of horned cattle there re- 
mained about one-fifteenth of the num- 
ber possessed under the religious ad- 
ministration; of horses and mules less 
than one-sixteenth; of sheep about 
one-tenth; and of cultivated land 
producing cereal crops less than one- 
seventeenth. It isnot to the Christian, 
who will mourn rather over the moral 
ruin which accompanied the change, 
that such facts chiefly appeal; but the 
merchant and the civil magistrate, 
however indifferent to the interests of 
religion and morality, will keenly ap- 
preciate the cruel and blundering pol- 
icy of which these are the admitted 
results, and will perhaps be inclined 
to exclaim with Mr. Médllhausen, 
‘It is impossible not to wish that 
the missions‘ were flourishing once 
more !’” 


How beautiful was the old Spanish 
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system under which Father Junipero 
and his companions set forth to re- 
claim and convert the wandering In- 
dian! Is it not the greatest glory of 
Spain thatshe can still cheer our dark 
horizon by the light of her past histo- 
ry, and shed a fragrance which re- 
mains for ever over lands which have 
been broken down by the hoof of the 
invader, and desolated by his diabolical 
pride and insatiable rapacity ? What 
was the Spanish system as exhibited 
in California? It was simply this: a 
recognition, without question or jeal- 
ousy, that our Lord, the great high 
priest, continues in his priesthood to 
be the shepherd, teacher, and minister 
of his people. “To go and teach all 
nations,” “to minister to the least of 
the little ones,” to be the “shepherd of 
the flock,” “to lay down life for the 
flock.” This is distinctly the opera- 
tion of Christ through his priests. 
That this was the real character of 
the Christian priesthood was a clear 
and elementary principle, which ad- 
mitted of no doubt in the mind of the 
Spanish people. 

Conscious of their power, and with 
a light burning within them which 
shone over the vast prospects that lay 
before them, of extending the faith 
and saving innumerable souls, for 
whom the most precious blood had 
been shed, the Spanish missioners 
went forth to extend their conquests 
over the heathen world. Rapine and 
plunder were not their aim; they were 
introduced among eolonizers by the 
snare of the devil. To maintain the 
Indian on his territory, to raise, in- 
struct, and Christianize him, giving him 
rights and equality before the law, this 
was the policy of Catholic Spain. The 
priest, therefore, was regarded as the 
chief pioneer, his plans were recog- 
nized and acted upon, and he was con- 
sidered to be not a mere creature of 
the crown, who should extend its in- 
fluence, but a minister and agent of 
his majesty the Great King of Heaven, 
who had deigned in his infinite love 
to look upon Spain with a peculiar 
predilection, and to choose her as an 
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instrument to save the souls for whom 
he once had died. 

A hundred years ago no European 
had ever fixed his abode in California 
Alta. Father Junipero and his de- 
voted companions, led on by zeal “to 
establish the Catholic religion among 
a numerous heathen people, submerg- 
ed in the obscure darkness of pagan- 
ism,” were, then, the real pioneers of 
California. Three Protestant writers, 
quoted by Mr. Marshall, shall sum up 
for us in a few words the civilizing 
effects of the Catholic education of the 
Indians in California. Captain Mor- 
rell says: 

“The Indians are very industrious 
in their labors, and obedient to their 
teachers and directors, to whom they 
look up as fathers and protectors, and 
who, in return, discharge their duty 
toward these poor Indians with a great 
deal of feeling and humanity. ‘They 
are generally well clothed and fed, 
have houses of their own, and are 
made as comfortable as they can wish 
to be. The greatest care is taken 


of any who are affected with any dis- 
ease, and every attention is paid to 


their wants.” And Mr. 
writes : 

“The best and most unequivocal 
proof of the good conduct of the Fran- 
ciscan fathers is to be found in the un- 
bounded affection and devotion invari- 
ably shown to them by their Indian 
subjects. They venerate them not 
merely as fathers and friends, but 
with a degree ef devotedness ap- 
proaching to adoration.” And, lastly, 
Mr. Bartlett observes : 

“ They (the Indians) are represent- 
ed to have been sober and industrious, 
well clothed and fed. . . . 
They constituted a large family, of 
which the padres were the social, re- 
ligious, and, we might almost say, po- 
litical heads.” 

Such was the first planting in this 
vineyard of the Lord. Let us briefly 
note the blight and destruction which 
followed. In 1827,a Mr. Smith es- 
tablished himself in California to make 
money. In 1834, three hundred 
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Americans settled in the country for 
the same purpose. In 1839, Captain 
Sutter built a fort and an American 
refuge. In 1841, he got possession of 
a considerable tract of land. In 1844, 
a revolution took place, and the Amer- 
ican settlers sold themselves for a 
grant of land to the party which was 
afterward defeated. 

In 1845, the people, being harassed 
by civil war, wished for the, protection 
of some strong external government. 
It was a chance whether California 
was to become English or United 
States territory. H.M.S. Collingwood 
entered the port, we believe, of Mont- 
erey, and was asked to set up the 
Union Jack, and declare the country 
to be under British protection. The 
captain replied that he would sail up 
the coast and ascertain whether this 
was the will of the country, and if it 
were, he would return and declare the 
protectorate. Meanwhile, the - United 
States ship Savannah, under Commo- 
dore Stoat, was on the watch; so that 
when the Collingwood returned, hav- 
ing ascertained the good will of the 
other ports, she found, to her surprise 
and dismay, that she had been out- 
stripped by the Yankee, and that the 
stars and stripes were floating over 
the town. California from that time 
became the property of the United 
States. In 1848 gold was accident- 
ally discovered, and an emigration set 
in with the violence of a spring tide, 
of a very different character to that 
of the pious Sefior Galvez or of the 
humble Father Junipero and his Fran- 
ciscans. 

Then, indeed, the world began to 
ring with glad tidings of great joy: 
the sun had at last arisen on a be- 
nighted land—its redemption was at 
hand. Every newspaper in Europe 
—we may say in the world—teemed 
with reports of a new El Dorado dis- 
covered on the western coast of Amer- 
ica. This country was California. 
Adventurous spirits, athirst for wealth, 
from all parts of the world, were 
set in motion toward this land of 
‘promise. Ships were chartered and 
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freighted with men and youths ready 
to spend all they had in order only to 
reach the golden bourne. Merchants 
from the United States and from Eu- 
rope, ready speculators, sent out their 
vessels iaden to the water’s edge with 
dry goods, hardware, corn, spirits, 
and general merchandise. The ex- 
citement and the recklessness were, 
perhaps, without a parallel. Ships 
reached the great and beautiful bay 
of San Francisco, in which all the 
fleets of the worid could ride at ease, 
and were often abandoned by their 
captain and crews, who scampered off 
to the gold diggings, even before their 
cargo was discharged. Sometimes 
they fell to pieces in the bay ; some- 
times they became the property of 
adventurers, or were run aground, 
and served as temporary houses, and 
then as the corners and foundations of 
streets, which energetic speculators 
soon carried down upon piles into the 
water. There they stand to this 
day, monuments of the auri sacra 
fames. 

It was, indeed, natural that none 
but the fiercest and most daring ele- 
ments should prevail. The modest, 
the timid, the indolent, the sickly, the 
child, the woman, thé aged, the leis- 
ure-learned, the owner of property, of 
good position, of fair prospects, the 
man of routine, the unambitious, were 
all left behind. It was said, and said 
truly, in the cities of Europe, Ameri- 
ca, and Australia, that men of despe- 
rate character were on the road to 
California ; that all went armed with 
knives and revolvers; that the way 
thither was a highway of rapine and 
crime; and that none should start 
who were not prepared to fight it out 
any day in self-defence or in attack. 
There were a thousand difficulties 
arising from the immense length of 
the journey, and from the great num- 
bers on the way; and a thousand 
other difficulties to be accepted on ar- 
rival in the country—expense, danger, 
uncertainty, perhaps sickness ; and all 
these far away from home. Such 
were the prospects in those days, and 
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such the normal condition of life in 
California. 

It is not strange, then, that the men 
who formed the horde which, fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, began to flow 
into California, should represent to us 
a type of all that is rough, adventur- 
ous, devil-may-care, elastic, light- 
hearted, and determined in human 
nature. The Australian population 
began with convicts and honest emi- 
grants. The Californian population 
began with all kinds of unconvicted 
criminals from all parts of the world, 
with “ Sydney ducks,” as they called 
the ticket-of-leave men from New 
South Wales or Tasmania; but, be- 
side these, a considerable number of 
energetic, honest emigrants, chiefly 
from Europe and the States. Then, 
we may add that the Yankee element 
prevails in the Californian population. 
and the John Bull element in the Aus- 
tralian. The American is lean, and 
all nerve and impatient energy ; 
health and life are to him of no mo- 
ment when he sees an object to be at- 
tained by the risk of them. If we 
may be allowed to put it grotesquely, 
his body is human but his soul is a 
high-pressure steam-engine ; he knows 
no delay and is reckless, and his bye- 
word is “ Go ahead.” The English- 
man, by contrast, is fat and easy-go- 
ing; much more cautious of health 
and life, he calculates on both. F. 
Strickland (“Catholic Missions in 
Southern India”) happily applies to 
him the words of Holy Writ spoken of 
the Romans, “ Possederunt omnem 
terram consilio suo et patientia.” “It 
is by wisdom in council, and by pa- 
tiently watching their opportunity ; 
- « «+ «+ Wisdom which has often 
degenerated into Machiavellism, but 
has never neglected a single opportu- 
nity of aggrandizement; patience 
which has known ‘how to ‘bide its 
time, and to avoid precipitation”— 
this is how the Englishman succeeds. 
And so, to look at the Englishman in 
a Pickwickian sense, he is a matter-of- 
fact, cautious gentleman, who wishes 
to make very sure of what he has got, 
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and when he feels comfortably confi- 
dent, says “ All right,” and moves on 
deliberately to acquire more. An 
English traveller says : 

“The first night we arrived in San 
Francisco we were kept awake all 
night on board the steamer by the in- 
cessant cry of ‘ Go ahead,’ which ac- 
companied the launch from the crane 
which sent each article of luggage 
and goods on to the wharf. It re- 
minded us of astory his late eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman used to tell. He 
said the first Italian words he heard 
on first landing, some forty years ago 
or more, in Italy from England, were, 
‘Pazienza, pazienza. The English- 
man sums up all things that happen 
with the words ‘ All right; the Yan- 
kee with the words, ‘ Go ahead.’ ” 

Many merchants realized enormous 
fortunes in a few months—some even 
by one consignment; but many were 
hit hard and many were ruined. A 
period in which an egg was worth a 
dollar was followed by a glut in the 
market of all kinds uf goods and pro- 
visions. There was nobody to re- 
ceive them; there was no sale for them. 
Warehousage cost more than the total 
value of goods and freight. Tons of 
sea-bread were abandoned ; barrels of 
hams and bacon, cargoes of cheeses, 
dry goods, and even wine and spirits, 
were left unclaimed, and fell into the 
hands of “smart” men of business, or 
were spoiled by weather and neglect. 
Ships, captains, crews, and cargoes 
bound to California sailed as into a 
vortex, and were lost in the whirlpool 
of excitement. Even officers of men- 
of-war were seized by the gold mania, 
and “ran” to soil their white hands 
in the precious “ pay-dirt/ 

Such circumstances as these which 
oceurred in 1849-50-51 are now past 
and can never recur, at least in Cali- 
fornia. The country is settling down 
into a normal condition. The regular 
system of American states govern- 
ment is permanently established. On 
two occasions, once in 1851 and again 
in 1856, when the government of San 
Francisco fell into the hands of a set 
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of low sharpers, who suspended the 
laws for punishment of crime and pro- 
tected criminals, the people, trained 
from childhood to self-government, ex- 
temporized what was called a vigilance 
committee. They abrogated for the 
time the state laws, ‘they caught 
thieves, tried them in the night, and 
hung them in the morning. They 
struck terror into the “ Sydney ducks,” 
and into the plunderers who bad come 
down upon San Francisco, like vul- 
tures upon their prey, from all coun- 
tries of the world. When the commit- 
tee had effected its object it peaceably 
dissolved, and the regular form of 
government resumed its sway. Cali- 
fornia, however, still presents a spec- 
tacle unlike that of any other country 
of the world. Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Queensland have not the diversi- 
ty of population which California has. 
They are more like “ home ;” a strong- 
er government is exercised ; there is 
more security, less excitement, less in- 
cident, and less variety in life. The 
traveller meets every day in the dig- 
gings and elsewhere men who had 
come over from Australia, thinking to 
better themselves; they have not 
done so, and they all complain that 
they have not found the same order 
and security for man and property ; 
and most of them determine to return 
in the coming season. 

For internal resources, in scenery 
and climate, and in variety of pro- 
duction, California is probably su- 
perior to the Australian colonies. 
There is a continual excitement, and 
all the business of the country is done 
in San Francisco; it is the only port 
of any note; the trade with Califor- 
nia from the States, from South 
America, from Europe, Asia, and 
Australia, is to San Francisco. She 
is called the “ Queen of the Pacific,” 
and it is expected that she will become 
one of the largest cities of the world, 
and that the whole trade between 
China, Japan, and Europe and the 
States will pass through her. She 
will be one of the great ports, and the 
most magnificent harbor on the high- 
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road which, when the railroad across 
the plains is completed, will connect 
together in one line Pekin, Canton, 
Japan, San Francisco, New York, 
London, and St. Petersburg; thus 
girdling in a great highway the north- 
ern hemisphere of the world. The 
market in San Francisco is just large 
and manageable enough to produce the 
greatest amount of excitement for the 
merchants. Exports and imports 
are reckoned at about eleven 
million pounds each; of the exports 
about eight millions are of gold and 
silver. ‘The highest game is played, 
and the English houses, always safe 
and sure, are looked upon as slow and 
plodding in comparison with the 
American. The stakes are, day by 
day, fortune or ruin. The interest on 
loans varies from one to ten per cent. 
a month, according to the security. 
There are great losses and great gains. 
San Francisco is in a chronic state of 
exciting business fermentation ; there 
is little amusement, no learned leisure, 
but everybody is occupied in trade or 
speculation. The people are well 
dressed—all the men wear broadcloth, 
nearly all the women silk; there are 
no beggars in the streets, and there is 
an air of healthiness, vigor, and buoy- 
ancy of life such as is not to be seen 
in any other city in Europe or Amer- 
ica. No market in the world, save, 
perhaps, that of London, is better 
supplied. Railroads run along the 
streets in all directions. Churches, 
schools, hotels, and houses are lifted 
up from their foundations by hydraul- 
ic power; and if the owners wish to 
add a story, instead of clapping it on 
above, they build it in below, and 
roof, walls, and floors all go up to- 
gether uninjured. 

The traveller is astonished to see a 
procession of solid-built houses slowly 
marching through the cenfre of one 
of the principal thoroughfares. In 
eight-and-forty hours an hotel, brick- 
built and three stories high, will be 
carried, without interruption to busi- 
ness, from one part of the city to an- 
other. The country is full of inter- 
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esting incident and novel excitement. 
It contains all the precious metals, 
gold, silver, platinum, copper, iron, 
coal, asphaltum, spring and mineral 
oil, borax, arsenic, cobalt. The largest 
crops in the world have been grown 
on its soil. We quote the published 
accounts: Crops of 80 bushels of 
wheat to the acre have been grown in 
California. Mr. Hill harvested 824 
bushels from an acre in Pajaro val- 
ley in 1853, and obtained 660 bushels 
from ten acres. In 1851, Mr. P. M. 
Scooffy harvested 88 bushels, and Mr. 
N. Carriger 80 bushels, in Sonoma 
valley. Again: In 1853 a field of 
100 acres in the valley of the Pajaro 
produced 90,000 bushels of barley, 
and one acre of it yielded 149 bush- 
els. It was grown by Mr. J. B. Hill, 
and was mentioned as undoubtedly 
true by the assessor of Monterey 
county in his official report; and a 
prize was granted by an agricultural 
society for the crop. According to the 
assessor’s report, the average crop of 
potatoes in Sacramento county in 
1860 was 390 bushels per acre. Po- 
tatoes have been seen in the market 
weighing 7 Ib. The largest beet-root 
was 5 ft. long, 1 ft. thick, and 118 lb. 
in weight—it was three years old; 
cabbages 45 lb. and 53 Ib. each; and 
a squash vine bore at a time 1,600'lb. 
of fruit. Then the largest trees in the 
world are found in California, in mam- 
moth-tree groves. Two are known to 
be 32 ft. in diameter, 325 ft. high. 
“One of the trees which is down 
must have been 450 ft. high, and 40 
ft. in diameter.” The tree of which 
the bark-was stripped for 116 ft., and 
sent to the Crystal Palace, continued 
green and flourishing two years and a 
half after being thus denuded. The 
highest waterfall in the world is in 
the Yosemite valley, in California. 
It is 2,063 ft. high, according to the 
official surveyor. The Californian 
Geysers’ are among the wonders of 
the world—a multitude of boiling 
springs, emitting large quantities of 
steam with a hissing, roaring, splutter- 
ing noise ; while near them, within a 
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few feet, are deliciously cold springs. 
There are mud volcanoes, which can 
be heard ten miles off, and seen at a 
still greater distance. A great vari- 
ety of wild beasts and birds—bears, 
panthers, wolves, deer, elk, the Cali- 
fornian vulture (next to the condor 
the largest bird that flies), make 
up other sources of interest, specula- 
tion, and excitement and contribute to 
give to Californians a certain peculiar 
character and sympathy one with an- 
other, which unite them together as 
hail-fellows-well-met in any part of 
the world in which they may chance 
to meet. There is travelling up the 
rivers in steamboats three and four 
stories high, which not unfrequently 
blow up or run into each other. A 
considerable portion of the country 
can be traversed in wagons called 
“stages,” whose springs are so very 
strong that ocular demonstration is 
necessary as a proof of their existence. 
They cross plains and mountains, 
penetrate forests, and skirt precipices, 
along the most difficult roads. -Wood- 
en bridges thrown across ravines or 
deep gullies or streams, and formed 
by laying down a number of scantling 
poles, and covering them with loose 
planks, are taken by the four-horse 
“stage” at a gallop, just as you ride 
at a ditch or rasper out hunting ; pat- 
ter, patter, go the horses’ feet, up and 
down go the loose planks—one’s 
heart in one’s mouth—no horses have 
slipped through—no broken legs—it 
seems a miracle—and away onward 
goes the stage, conducted by dauntless 
and skilful drivers, to the everlasting 
cry.of “go ahead!” But much of the 
country must be travelled on horse- 
back, and California has an admirable 
breed of thin, wiry little horses, which 
wil gallop with their rider over a hund- 
red miles a day, requiring little care 
and hardly any food. Much of the 
country is still unexplored. There 
are mountains covered with perpetual 
snow, and immense virgin pine forests 
covering their sides; long rolling 
plains, baked by the sun; and rich 
luxuriant valleys, watered by the rich- 
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est fish-streams. In extent the coun- 
try is 189,000 square miles, or nearly 
four times larger than England, and 
possesses within itself all the re- 
sources of the temperate and tropical 
zones. ‘There are 40,000,000 acres 
of arable land in the state, though not 
more than 1,000,000 are now in culti- 
vation. 7 

“ The climate near the ocean is the 
most equable in the world. At San 
Francisco there is a difference of only 
seven degrees between the mean tem- 
perature of winter and summer—the 
average of the latter being 57° and 
of the former 50° Fahrenheit. Ice 
and snow are never seen in winter, 
and in summer the weather is so cool 
that woolen clothing may be worn 
every day. There are not more than 
a dozen days in the year too warm 
for comfort at mid-day, and the oldest 
inhabitant cannot remember a night 
when blankets were not necessary for 
comfortable sleep. The climate is 
just of that character most favorable 
to the constant mental and physical 
activity of men, and to the unvarying 
health and continuous growth of ani- 
mals and plants. By travelling a few 
hundred miles the Californian may 
find any temperature he may desire— 
great warmth in winter and icy cold- 
ness in summer.” 

It may be understood, then, from 
all these circumstances, that the blood 
of a Californian tingles with an ex- 
citement of its own. Indeed, it is con- 
stantly observed that men who leave 
California with their fortunes made, 
and with the intention of establishing 
themselves in the Eastern states, or 
in Europe, are unable to settle down, 
and soon return to the Golden State. 

Let us now proceed with the sub- 
ject before us, and draw out briefly 
two contrasts: one between the Span- 
ish or Catholic and the Anglo-Saxon 
or non-Catholic conduct and policy 
toward the original lords of the soil, 
the Indians ; the other as between the 
names they gave to the localities which 
were the scenes of their respective la- 
bors. It will indicate a difference of 
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tone and spirit sufficiently remark- 
able. 

Of course all Californians are not 
to be held responsible for the acts of a 
low and heartless section of ruffians, 
any more than all Englishmen are ac- 
countable for the atrocities which we 
have perpetrated in times past in In- 
dia or Oceanica. But as we would 
not pass over the crimes committed 
by the Anglo-Saxon race in India 
were India, our topic, so neither will 
we be silent here on deeds of equal 
atrocity with any of which we were 
guilty, committed in these latter days 
by some of the new occupiers of Cali- 
fornia. 

The love of souls and the love of 
wealth do not, indeed, grow in the 
same heart. We have already faiat- 
ly sketched the result of the Church’s 
love of souls on the temporal and 
spiritual well-being of the indigenous 
population of California. Under her 
gentle care was realized for its inhab- 
itants the happiness, peace, and plenty 
of Paraguay. The Anglo-Saxon and 
the thirst for gold ushered in, alas! 
on these poor creatures—made in the 
divine image, and called equally with 
ourselves to an eternal share in the 
love of the Sacred Heart—not a miser- 
able existence, but absolute destruc- 
tion. The love of mammon has been 
the murderer of the native owners of 
the soil. The iron heart and the iron 
arm of the Anglo-Saxon invaders 
have cleared all before them. In 
1862, Mr. Hittel, who is not a Catho- 
lic, and whom we hold to be an im- 
partial witness, made a study of the 
subject, and he thus speaks of the de- 
struction of the Indian population of 
California, page 288: 

“The Indians are a miserable race, 
destined to speedy destruction. Fif- 
teen years ago, they numbered 50,000 
or more: now there may be 7,000 of 
them. They were driven from their 
hunting-grounds and fishing-grounds by 
the whites, and they stole cattle. for 
food (rather than starve) ; and to pun- 
ish and prevent their stealing, the 
whites made war on them and slew 
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them. Such has been the origin of 
most of the Indian wars, which have 
raged in various parts of the state 
almost continuously during the last 
twelve years. For every white man 
that has been killed, fifty Indians 
have fallen. In 1848 nearly every 
little valley had its tribe, and there 
were dozens of tribes in the Sacra- 
mento basin, but now most of these 
tribes are entirely destroyed.” 

We have been ourselves assured by 
eye-witnesses that such an incident as 
the following has frequently happen- 
ed in the gold diggings. A man would 
be quietly cleaning his gun or rifle on 
a Sunday morning, when he would 
espy an Indian in the distance, and, 
without the least hesitation, would fire 
at him as a mark. The Indians were 
fair game, just as bear or elk were, 
and men would shoot them by way of 
pastime, not caring whether the mark 
was a “ buck” or a “squaw,” as they 
call them—that is, a man or a woman 
Murder became thus a relaxation. 
And we must add, that not only 
American citizens, but also men who 
pride themselves on the greater civili- 
zation and virtue of their country 
nearer home, thus imbrued their hands 
with reprobate levity in the blood of 
their fellow-creatures. We should be 
very sorry to imply that these horri- 
ble deeds are perpetrated only by in- 
habitants of the United States. On 
the contrary, it is certain that men 
who from circumstances lapse into a 
state of semi-savage life, without pub- 
lic opinion to check them, living in the 
wilderness and the bush, and without 
religion, naturally become so enslaved 
to their passions that at last they com- 
mit the foulest abominations and the 
most horrible murders as though they 

fwere mere pastimes. We have read 
abundant examples of this in India and 
other British colonies. The Ameri- 
can government passed many wise and 
humane laws in favor of the Indian. 
It was not her fault that pioneers, 
squatters, buccaneers, and outlaws, at 
a distance, laughed at her laws and 
set them at defiance 
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The other contrast is quickly drawn. 
It shall be the contrast of names. 
We do not wish to found any strong 
argument upon it. Names are not 
actions, and yet to call a man hard 
names is the next thing to giving him 
hard blows; and we know that “ out 
of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” Let the two lists 
go down in parallel columns, and il- 
lustrate the old times and the new : 


Spanish baptisms of Yankee baptisms of 
localities or settlements. localities or settlements. 
San Francisco. Jackass Gulch. 
Sacrarento. Jim Crow Cajfion. 

La Purisima Concepcion. Loafer Hill. - 
Trinidad. Whiskey «-iggings. 
Jesus Maria. Slap Jack Bar. 
Santa Cruz. Yankee Doodle. 
Nuestra Sefiora di Solidad. Skunk Gulch. 

Los Angeles, Reinade. Chicken Thief Flat. 
San Joee. Ground Hog’s Glory. 
San Pedro. Hell’s Delight. 

San Miguel. Devil’s Wood. 

San Rafael. Sweet Revenge. 
Santa Clara. Shirt-tail Cajion. 
Santa Barbara. Rough and Ready. 
San Luis Obispo. Rag Town. 

San Paolo. Git up and Git. 
Buena Vista. Bob Ridley Flat. 
Mariposa. Humpback Slide. 
San Fernando. Swell-head Diggings. 
Alcatraz. Bloody Run. 
Contra Costa. Murderers’ Bar. 
San Mateo. Rat trap Slide. 
Plumas. Hang Town. 


We may now dismiss these con- 
trasts, which we have only insisted on 
in order to bring into greater relief 
the spirit of God and the spirit of 
mammon. The Spaniard went with 
the tenderest devotedness to serve and 
save the Indian, recognizing him from 
the first as a brother. The Yankee 
came, straining every nerve and en- 
ergy in the pursuit of wealth; the In- 
dian was in his way; he recognized 
no spiritual ties of brotherhood ; his 
soul presented to him no divine image 
deserving of his love and service; 
rather it was said, let him be trodden 
into the mire, or perish from the face 
of the land. The former cast over 


their humble settlements, on the coast 


and inland, the sacred association of 
the names of mysteries and holy 
saints, so that men for all generations 
might be reminded that they are of the 
race of the people of God ; whereas the 
latter have named many of the places 
where they have dug for gold with the 
names of their hideous crimes, and 
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with terms compared to which the no- 
menclature of savage and uncivilized 
tribes is Christian and refined. 

This sketch of the principal features 
of the two occupations of California, as 
they have borne upon the native pop- 
ulation, may be sufficient for our pres- 
ent purpose. We shall presently dwell 
upon the better qualities in the Amer- 
ican character—the natural founda- 
tions upon which religion has to be 
built. Our object is not to write a po- 
litical or commercial essay ; all we at- 
tempt is to note the action of the 
Church at the present day upon the 
heterogeneous elements which compose 
the population of California, and to re- 
cord as briefly as may be the several 
influences observable as making up 
that action. 

It has long been a favorite theme 
with the anti-Catholic philosophers of 
the day to descant upon the feebleness 
of the Catholic Church. They judge 
her as a purely human institution, 
good in her day ; but her day is gone. 
She was a good nurse, who held the 
leading-strings which mankind needed 
in early childhood. But we have 
grown to the ripeness of perfection ; 
and the good nurse has grown old and 
past work : she may be allowed there- 
fore to potter about the world, as an 
old servant round her master’s hall 
and grounds, till she dies and is buried 
away. We may render some little 
service if we point to one more in- 
stance of her present vigor and vitality 
in our own day; if we can show that 
she is stamping her impress upon the 
lettered horde that has overrun the 
western shore, as she did formerly 
upon the unlettered hordes that pos- 
sessed themselves of the plains of 
Italy or of the wolds of England. We 
believe that she is by degrees assimil- 
ating into herself the strange mass of 
the Californian population; she is 
standing out in the midst of them as 
the only representative of religious 
unity, order, and revelation. She is 
executing her commission in Califor- 
nia to-day as faithfully as she did 
when Peter entered Rome, or Augus- 
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tine Kent, or Xavier Asia, or Solano 
the wilds of South America. 

The work of grace, ghrough the 
Church of Christ, is gaining sensibly 
and irresistibly upon the population of 
California. We are far from foresee- 
ing a day when all its inhabitants will 
be of one faith and one mind, or from 
saying that the number of conversions 
to the faith is prodigious and unheard- 
of. But we affirm that the Catholic 
Church, with a far greater rapidity 
than in England, is daily attaining a 
higher place in the estimation of the 
people, is hecoming more and more the 
acknowledged representative of Chris- 
tianity, and is actually gaining in 
numbers, piety, and authority. The 
sects there, as elsewhere in America, 
are ceasing by degrees to exercise any 
religious or spiritual influence upon 
the people; they act as political and 
social agents, and hold together as or- 
ganizations by the force of local cir- 
cumstances, which are wholly inde- 
pendent of religion. As forms of re- 
ligion, the people see through them, 
and have no confidence in them; the 
consequence is, that an immense pro- 
portion are without any religion at all, 
and many join the Catholic Church. 
It was the policy of imperial Rome to 
open her gates to every form of hea- 
thenism: every god was_ tolerated, 
every god was accepted, no matter 
how incongruous or contradictory its 
presence by the side of others. The 
empire was intent upon one thing, 
self-aggrandizement ; and for religion 
it did not care. Thoughtful men 
smiled or sneered at those mythologies 
and divinities, and their forms of wor- 
ship ; and the people became cold and 
indifferent to them. They were dying 
of this contempt, when behold the 
newly imported presence of the Fish- 
erman into their midst, with his Cate- 
chism of Christian Doctrine, inspired 
one and all with a new life’ and en- 
ergy; the gods began to speak, and 
the people began to hear them. It 
was not that a new faith had been 
awakened in their old idolatry; but 
a new hostility and hatred had been 
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aroused against the majesty of consist- 
ent truth, which stood before them 
humble, yet confounding them. They 
began to believe themselves to be de- 
vout pagans, and to prove the sinceri- 
ty of their convictions by endeavoring 
to smite down the divine figure of the 
Catholic Church, which claimed a 
universal homage and a _ universal 
power. Events strangely repeat them- 
selves in the world. That which oc- 
curred among the sects of ancient 
Rome is now taking place among the 
sects of America. Men smile at their 
pretensions ; their convictions are not 
moulded by them, and they will not 
submit to their discipline or bow to 
their authority. But the sects object 
to death, and they think to prolong the 
term of their existence not by a life 
of faith, but by a life of sustained en- 
mity against the religion which is 
slowly gaining upon them, and sup- 
planting them in the mind and affec- 
tion of the people. 

There are many who believe that 
the day is not far distant when the 
Catholics of America will have to 
brace themselves up to go through the 
fire, for American religious persecu- 
tion would be like an American civil 
war, determined and terrible. It 
would carry us beyond the limits of 
our scope to attempt to trace the steps 
by which persecution is approaching. 
This spirit has ever existed in the 
New England states. Know-nothing- 
ism was a political and social form of 
it which failed for a time; and the 
knowledge of the immense progress 
made by the Church amidst the din of 
war, in the camp and in the hospital, 
in North and South, among officers 
and men, has’ quickened this move- 
ment. The government is not to 
blame for this. We believe the 
American government, in point of re- 
ligion, to be perfectly colorless. It is 
noteworthy that nowhere in the world 
has religion made more rapid progress 
in this century than in the United 
States. 

We ¢annot doubt that the Church is 
repairing in America the losses she 
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has suffered in Europe through the 
pride, abuse of grace, and apostacy of 
many of her children. 

In California the Church has no 
easy task before her. It is no longer 
the simple and rude Vandal, Dane, or 
Lombard she has to lead into her 
fold, but a population composed of 
men of keen wits, of the most varied, 
world-wide experiences, and drawn 
from countries in which they have 
been more or less within the reach of 
Catholic teaching. These are the 
men whom she has now to reduce into 
the obedience of faith. 

We are not of those who imagine 
that Almighty God has lavished all 
the treasures of natural virtues upon 
one nation, and has withheld them 
proportionately from others. In in- 
tellectual gifts men differ much less 
one from another than is often sup- 
posed, as with their physical strength 
and stature the difference, on the 
whole, is not very large. And so 
their moral natural gifts, if considered 
in their full circle, will be found before 
the tribunal of an impartial judge to 
be on the whole pretty evenly dis- 
tributed among the nations. One na- 
tion has faith and trust, another under- 
standing and subtlety, another mercy 
and compassion, another truthfulness 
and fidelity, another tenderness and 
love, another humility and docility, 
another courage and energy, another 
determination and patience, another 
purity, another reverence. These 
natural virtues may be elevated into 
supernatural, and then that nation is 
really the greatest which has made best 
use of the grace of God. The boun- 
teous hand of God has enriched every 
part of the canopy of ‘heaven with 
stars and planets, differing infinitely 
in light, color, distance, size, and com- 
bination, and he leaves no portion in 
absolute poverty or darkness ; and the 
“ distilling lips” and “shining counte- 
nance” have scattered in every direc- 
tion over his immortal creation pre- 
cious gifts of natural virtues, set like 
gems in the souls of men the moment 
his fingers first ‘fashioned them. It 
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will, no doubt, often require the study 
and patient love of an apostle’s heart 
to discover ghem, so defiled and ob- 
secured have'they become; but they 
are ever there, though dormant, and 
when once they become subject to the 
touch of divine grace, it is surprising 
what inclination and facility toward 
their eternal Father break forth and be- 
come apparent. 

Now, in speaking of the sufferings 
of the Church in California, we have 
been marking some of the worst fea- 
tures of the Anglo-Saxon invasion. 
But in viewing, as we are about to do, 
the future prospects of the Church, we 
must, at the outset, point toward some 
of those better qualities and character- 
istics, upon which, under God, the 
Church has to build her hopes. 

If once turned to God from mate- 
rialism and mammon-worship, we are 
persuaded that the American would 
rank among the foremost Catholics of 
the world ; not shining, perhaps, in the 
extraordinary gifts of faith, and in the 
offices of the contemplative life, like 
the children of Italy and Spain, but 
fruitful and overflowing in good works 
and in pushing forward every active 
operation of charity. 

Of the Californians it may be said 
that they are bold and independent 
adventurers, and that they admire 
these qualities in others. They are 
quick aud devoted in their own busi- 
ness, and appreciate devotedness in 
the business (the Chinese call it “sky 
business”) of priests and nuns. They 
are practical and determined, and fail- 
ure after failure does not discourage 
them. Health and life have no value 
when any temporal end is to be gain- 
ed. And, therefore, they are struck 
by the Catholic Church, her bishops 
and missionaries, steadily pursuing 
her supernatural end, in spite of the 
allurements, distractions, and threats 
of the world; preaching always and at 
all times the same doctrines of faith 
and charity; ready day and night to 
obey the call of her poorest member, 
in the camp and the battle-field, in the 
penury and hardship of emigration, in 
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pestilence and fever-wards, in no mat- 
ter what clime or among what people ; 
always alike joyful to save the soul of 
the negro, the red man, or the white 
man; esteeming suffering, illness, con- 
tempt, poverty, and persecution, when 
endured for God or for his souls, as 
so many jewels in her crown, and 
holding life itself cheap and contempt- 
ible in comparison with the one end she 
has in view. 

The Californians are a singularly 
inquisitive and intelligent race. Every- 
body is able to read and write; and 
even the common laborer has _ his 
morning newspaper brought every day 
of his life to his cottage door. The 
state prison of St. Quintin shows some 
curious statistics of the proportion of 
native Americans and foreigners who 
are able to read and write. The com- 
parison, as will be seen, is in favor of 
the United States: January 1, 1862, 
there were 257 prisoners, natives of 
the United States; of these only 29 
were unable to read or write. And 
there were 333 of foreign birth; of 
these 141 were unable to read or 
write. The spirit of free inquiry and 
private judgment, which brought about 
the apostacy of the sixteenth century, 
is carried by Californians to its legiti- 
mate conclusions. They are not 
stopped half-way as Anglicans are by 
love or reverence for what may ap- 
pear to be a venerable, time-honored 
establishment, full of nationality and 
wealth, and hoary with respectability. 
They wish to learn the reason why of 
everything, and they are little inclined 
to take anything upon a mere ipse 
dixit. They love knowledge, and de- 
sire to obtain it easily, so they are 
great frequenters of lectures and ser- 
mons; and will go anywhere to hear 
them when they believe them to be 
good. This gives the Catholic priest 
a strong and solid advantage over 
every other minister. He is able to 
give an account of his faith, to show 
the reasonableness of submission, to 
prove that faith rests upon an infalli- 
ble basis, that religion is not a caprice 
of reason, not a mere expedient, not a 
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police, which was useful in ignorant 
days, and may be still useful for su- 
perstitious minds and a leading-string 
for children and the weak. Show the 
American that the submission of his 
intellect to the divine intellect of the 
Church of God is not its destruction, 
but its perfection and elevation, and 
his intellectual pride will yield as 
quickly as any man’s. Explain to 
them the doctrine of the Holy Ghost 
and his indwelling life in the Church 
and in the individual, and they will be 
ready to call out, “ Give us also the 
Holy Ghost.” There are some na- 
tures so confiding and so simple that 
it is enough to address them as the 
centurion did his soldiers, or to tell 
them what to believe, and they be- 
lieve at once. It is a blessed thing 
to have the grace of little children 
to believe from the first;. but there 
are some who have placed themselves 
out of the pale of: this, great grace, 
or have been born outside it, on ac- 
count of the sins of their parents, and 
the mould they have been formed in. 
This is the case with the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and pre-eminently so with the 
American. And the Church accom- 
modates herself to the peculiarities of 
the human mind, with infinite charity 
and condescension, seeking the surest 
avenue to the conversion of the soul to 
God, in faith, hope, and charity. She 
is ready to meet the American on his 
own ground, and to give the clearest 
and most convincing of explanations. 
Again, the Americans are what has 
been called “viewy,” and with all 
their practical power and love for the 
positive, they prefer to have the truth 
presented to them as ina landscape, in 
which the imagination is able to throw 
the reason into relief on the fore- 
ground. Compare the instructions 
and sermons of Peach, Gother, 
Fletcher, and Challoner, excellent and 
solid though they be, where the im- 
agination has no play, with those of 
Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop Man- 
ning, Dr. Newman, and our meaning 
is at once illustrated. 

A priest who should draw his ser- 
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mons out of Suarez or Petavius, 
rather than from Perrone or Bouvier, 
or some hand-book of controversy— 
his homilies on the gospel from, e. g., 
Dionysius the Carthusian, illustrating 
them from such works as “ Burder’s 
Oriental Customs,” “Harmer’s Ob- 
servations,” etc., rather than heap up 
platitudes and common generalities, or 
should even take our common little 
catechism and develop its doctrine and 
popularize it by abundant illustrations 
from Scripture, history, from the arts, 
science, commerce, government—fa- 
miliar themes to the American mind 
—would be certain to attract around 
his pulpit large audiences of anxious 
souls, and, by God’s blessing, to win 
them to Catholic truth with astonish- 
ing facility. 

The Americans are keenly alive to 
coarse or rough manners in a priest. 
They wiil not suffer masterful or dom- 
ineering language from him in the 
pulpit or in private. Above all, they 
consider the “ brogue” to be a capital 
sin—talem devita. This is a little in- 
consistent in men who are not them- 
selves remarkable either for the swavi- 
ter in modo or for a reticence of pro- 
vinvialisms and cant words and 
phrases. But still we consider, un- 
hesitatingly, that the brogue is more 
prejudicial to a clergyman’s influence 
upon Americans than upon English- 
. men; and also that a priest, through 
refinement of mind and manners, can 
effect more in America than in Eng- 
land. Whether the reason for this 
fact is that the latter qualities are 
rarer in the States than here, or that 
having no hereditary titles, Americans 
attach greater value to adornments of 
mind and manners, we may not pause 
to consider. 

Again, they have been for the 
greater part cut off from the traditions 
of home and family. The parish 
clergyman or district minister under 
whom they once sat, the bitter zeal of 
‘old ladies who consider Catholicity to 
-be a species of sorcery, priests to be all 
Jesuits, Jesuits to be one with the 
devil in cunning and malice, and who 
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know how to insert a sting into the 
life of the friend who withdraws from 
their opinions; the quiet humdrum 
of life in the States or in Europe, so 
favorable to the status in quo—all 
these anti-Catholic influences are far 
away, and there is little substitute for 
them in California, where there is a 
singular absence of public opinion and 
of social despotism. 

On the other hand it may be said 
that they have come into the presence 
of the life of Catholicity in ways 
which impress them by the novelty 
of their situation. In the first place, 
their belief in the possibility of living 
for an invisible and supernatural end 
is quickened by their experience of 
the country they have come to. They 
came to seek for fortune, and they 
thought they were the first, but they 
found that the Catholic Church had 
been there long before them, perfectly 
satisfied without the gold and silver 
which has drawn them, in the accom- 
plishment of her mission of peace and 
salvation. For long years Catholic 
missioners had abandoned home and 
civilization in order to reside on the 
rolling plains, or valleys, or sea-coast, 
with the untutored and debased In- 
dian, with no other recompense than 
one they looked for hereafter. They 
had not become savages and wild men 
as men often do, conforming to the 
Indian, who lived upon grasshoppers, 
and worms, and insects, or roots and 
grasses or fruits, or at best on the 
produce of the chase. But by the 
constraining power of love, and with 
a divine message, they had drawn 
the wild Indians around them, taught 
them various arts and trades, the 
growth of the olive, of the vine, and 
of corn, how to spin and weave, the 
first elements of peace and commerce. 
They had instructed them in the 
Christian faith and helped them on 
the way toheaven. The oid remains 
of their work are scattered over the 
country in some five-and-twenty prin- 
cipal mission establishments. The 
great “adobe” walls of their churches, 
varying from four to eight feet thick, 
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the rude sculpture, the gaudy frescoes, 
the paintings and carvings brought all 
the way from Spain and Mexico, the 
little square belfry standing alone, the 
cemetery, and the avenue of trees 
planted by the friars along the roads 
which lead up to the mission; the 
orchards still fruitful, where the swine 
besport themselves and the coney bur- 
rows, as at Santa Clara; the mourn- 
ful olive-trees of the mission, which, 
in spite of age, yield the best oil in 
the country ; the crosses, memorials 
of piety and faith, set up here and 
there, and the Christian traditions still 
left among a few survivors of the old 
inhabitants, often speak solemnly and 
instructively to the heart of the pio- 
neer who has come in hot haste to 
seek a fortune. How can he help at 
times being touched, when he is with 
his own @houghts in solitude, perhaps 
in sadness and disappointment, in the 
presence of these old remnants which 
tell of pioneers who came with an- 
other and holier end in view than that 
in which he sees himself foiled and 
mistaken? We will venture to say 
that these ancient memorials of the 
faith and devotedness of the Catholic 
missionaries are as sweet, and as dear, 
and as impressive to many a Califor- 
nian, as the gorgeous old piles of Cath- 
olic piety in England are to the dense 
and civilized Protestant population 
which lives around them and profits 
by their revenues. 

Among the first pioneers of Cali- 
fornia, before the discovery of gold, 
in search of an agricultural district 
and of a genial climate, came a hardy 
band of earnest Irishmen. They 
were in a high sense pioneers, for they 
were the first caravan that found a 
way across the plains and Rocky 
Mountains from the Eastern states. 
They passed many long monihs on 
the road, and were exposed to every 
imaginable hardship and difficulty. 
They had to clear the forest as they 
went, to make a passage for their 
wagons. Sometimes they would 
spend a week breaking a road through 
great rocks and enormous boulders, 
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which obstructed a river-bed or a 
mountain-pass; their wagons often 
came to pieces through hardship and 
exposure; they cut down trees to 
mend them, and had to extemporize 
wheels and harness as they journeyed 
slowly on. They had placed all their 
trust and confidence in God—in the 
rain and wind, in the thick forest, and 
on the snowy mountain, they always 
turned to him—they seryed and wor- 
shipped him as well as the circum- 
stances would allow, and he led them 
at last into the land of promise which 
they looked to. 

After them came another caravan 
from the States, but formed of men of 
a very different stamp. License, 
crime, and disorder of the most ap- 
palling character marked their steps. 
We will enter into no details. They 
suffered innumerable hardships, they 
fell so short of provisions, and were 
reduced to such straits, that, finally, in 
despair of ever reaching the rich 
plains of California, they killed one 
of their party, and made their even- 
ing meal upon human flesh. The 
next morning one mile off they des- 
eried the land they longed for, and 
immense herds of elk feeding on the 
plains. They felt that the hand of 
God had struck them. The Irish 
Catholics soon rallied round the few 
pastors who remained in the country ; 
they established themselves near the 
missions. Soon they lifted up their 
voice calling for more spiritual as- 
sistance. The riches of earth were 
of little value to them without the 
blessings of heaven. The zeal of the 
Holy See anticipated their own. Mis- 
sionaries were on the way to the scene 
of labor, and a devoted bishop was 
soon appointed to rule over them. 

When, after 1849, the rush to the 
diggings took place, and all men were 
suffering from “the gold fever” and 
“silver on the brain,” spending their 
money in wholesale gambling, making 
fortunes one week and losing them 
the next, and every man’s head seem- 
ed to be turned by the helter-skelter 
excitement, the Catholic Church, in 
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her calm majesty, was growing up in 
the midst of the turmoil, and occupying 
her position as the city on the moun- 
tain, and the light shining before men. 
The zeal of the archbishop and cler- 
gy and faithful Irish knew no limits. 
Churches sprang up on the conspicu- 
ous eminences of the city of San 
Francisco, and in the principal thor- 
oughfares. And that vast assemblage 
of men, who had come together from 
all parts, without religion or God in 
their hearts, began to see that they 
were in the presence of the Catholic 
Church, and that the shadow of the 
Catholic towers and crosses had fallen 
upon them. As soon as the Holy See 
gave to San Francisco an archbishop, 
the zealous sons of St. Patrick deter- 
mined to build him a cathedral. The 
wages of a common hodman were £2, 
10s. a day; nevertheless, while the 
Catholic with one hand worked or 
scrambled for wealth, with the other 
he freely gave to that which is always 
dearest to his heart. The deep foun- 
dations of the cathedral were sunk, the 
walls arose, its massive time-keeping 
tower crowned the city, its solemn ser- 
vices were inaugurated. It was the re- 
sult of fabulous sums of money, and of 
heroic devotedness on the part of pas- 
tors and people. Nor was this all. 
Large and handsome churches have 
sprung up in various parts of the city, 
like St. Ignatius’s and St. Francis’s, 
and others, such as the French church, 
St. Patrick’s, St. Joseph’s, the German 
church, and a number of smaller 
chapels. The unbelieving speculator, 
the “smart” trader, the land-owner, 
and the miner, on his visit to the city, 
were all struck with these visible to- 
kens of sincerity and zeal, without 
stint of generous alms, put forth by 
the Catholic Church from the very 
outset. Later, and stimulated by 
Catholic example, the various sects of 
Protestantism, Jews, infidels, and pa- 
gans, erected in several places their 
churches, temples, chapels, lecture- 
halls, and joss-houses. In point of 
churches, in numbers and construction, 
the Catholic communion in San Fran- 
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cisco stands far ahead of all others. 
But it is not in the erection of 
churches alone that Catholicity has, 
with the vigor of her perpetual youth, 
outstripped the sects, all of which, 
before they attain to half a century, 
become old and decrepit; for no 
sooner did the population roll in from 
the ocean and across the plains, than 
new wants at once arose—hospitals 
for the sick from the city, the country, 
and the mines; homes for the orphans 
who were left alone in a far-off coun- 
try, where men die in thousands from 
accident and violence, as well as from 
disease and natural causes; and 
schools for children, who are born 
more numerously, it is said, in Cali- 
fornia than in any other country. 
Here again the Catholic Church was 
first in devoted charity and anxious 
zeal for souls. a 

As to popular schools, before the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans were 
bridged together by the iron rails of 
Panama, the gentle and devoted Sis- 
ters of the Presentation from Ireland, 
ladies by birth, tradition, and refine- 
ment, left their tranquil convents for 
the storm and troubles of life into 
the midst of which they were to be 
thrown in San Francisco. They, in 
their strict and peaceful inclosure, 
were to be calm, like the point which 
even in the whirlwind is always to be 
still and at rest. There, day by day, 
they teach one thousand children from 
infancy up to womanhood, the poor 
according to their wants, and the rich 
according their requirements, and all 
this entirely gratis, looking to God 
alone to be their “ reward exceeding 
great.” Moreover, the only school in 
the state of California for Indians and 
negroes is established and taught by 
them. In the state schools no color- 
ed child would be allowed to set his 
foot. Thousands of children of Cath- 
olic, of Protestant, and infidel parents 
have passed out into the world from 
under their considerate and enlighten- 
ed care, and they bless them every- 
where evermore. Such disinterested 
charities, such daily self-denial, such 
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gentle and kindly sympathy, are not 
lost upon the wayward, go-ahead, and 
hardened Yankee. These are the 
lives which touch atid melt and win 
him. This, he says, is practical re- 
ligion. Next, in a state like Califor- 
nia, orphanages became’ an early and 
a primary want. The Sisters of Char- 
ity first supplied them. Then hospi- 
tals were needed; and the Sisters of 
Mercy from Ireland said, “ Here are 
hospitals.” They possess the best 
hospital in the state. They watch 
the sick with a mother’s care; and 
many a man learns‘on his bed of pain 
from their lips lessons which he has 
never heard in childhood, or has for- 
gotten in manhood. In all these de- 
partments of popular instruction, or- 
phanages, and hospitals, the Catholic 
Church in California leads the way, 
extending aid and care to all, without 
distinction of creed or nation. The 


Catholic convents and establishments 
stand out conspicuously to all the 
world on the heights and in the prin- 


cipal thoroughfares of San Francisco. 
These are all works which we attrib- 
ute to the zeal of the Irish, and which 
prove to Americans, and they admit 
the proof, the faith and charity of the 
Catholic Church. They are an ap- 
peal to their heart and to their reason. 
And now for the appeal to their sense 
of honesty and justice. Take the 
Catholics of California as a body, and 
they stand before any other body for 
honesty in business. They nearly all 
came to the state poor men; some 
had to borrow money for their jour- 
ney ; but they have worked their way 
up; and now, though the Jews are 
the largest capitalists, and the Yan- 
kees, from being more numerous, 
hold absolutely a greater amount of 
wealth, the Irish and Catholics, as a 
class, are more uniformly well off. 
The mean of comfort and sufficiency is 
probably higher among them than 
among others. And they have obtain- 
ed for themselves a high reputation 
for honesty and honorable con- 
duct in business. It is impossible 
for a person without experience 
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to form an idea of the amount of 
cheating and rascality which is 
often practised in trade and com- 
merce. Robbery and lying, upon 
however large or mean a scale, when 
successful, will be called by a great 
number only “smart conduct.” A 
man is not tabooed and banished the 
exchange and the market for cheating 
his creditors, and defrauding the pub- 
lic, as he would be in London or 
Liverpool. He can live down such 
public opinion as there is, and many 
of his friends extend a misplaced pity 
to him, or think none the worse of 
him for his behavior. A man may 
become bankrupt three or four times, 
and become richer each time; this is 
not uncommon ; and there are certain 
persons with whom it is taken for 
granted that they. are thus “ making 
their pile.” “So and so has just 
caved in,” said a merchant; “ and he 
had $20,000 worth of goods from me 
last week, and all that’s ‘run into the 
ground,’ and no two ways about that. 
He'll be through the courts white- 
washed in a few weeks.” “ Well,”. 
said the interlocutor, “you won’t let 
him have more goods without ready 
money?” “Yes, I shall. He'll just 
come to ms for goods to set up again ; 
and he knows I'll let him have them, 
for he’s a ‘smart’ fellow ; he will be 
better able to pay me then than he 
ever has been before.” In confirma- 
tion of our general statement, we may 
quote the words of Mr. Hittel: 

“ Insolvencies legally declared and 
cancelled by the courts are more fre- 
quent in San Francisco, in proportion 
to its population, than in any other 
part of the world. Our laws provide 
that any man who declares himself , 
unable to pay his debts, and petitions 
to be released from them, may obtain 
a judicial discharge, unless he has 
been guilty of fraud; and as the fraud 
must be distinctly proved upon him 
before the discharge will be denied, 
the release is almost invariably ob- 
tained.” 

From this testimony of a long resi- 
dent and man of business in Califor- 
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nia it will be readily understood how 
closely men’s personal character for 
honesty will be scrutinized by persons 
who are not anxious to suffer in deal- 
ing with them. Now, inquiries have 
been made in various parts of the 
country, and it has been ascertained 
beyond a doubt that the Irish, or 
American Irish Catholics, are con- 
sidered tlie safest class of men to do 
business with. Whether it be early 
training, religion, the confessional, or 
the influence of the priests, so it is ; 
they are trusted by a Yankee more 
readily than others are. Far be it 
from us to impeach the honesty, and 
sense of honor, of all save the Irish 
and Catholics. These natural vir- 
tues shine with the greatest brilliancy 
in many an unbelieving man of busi- 
ness. We but record a fact which is 
highly creditable to the Irish, and 
spreads the good odor of the religion 
they profess. : 

We have now to notice the direct 
action of the archbishop and of the 
clergy upon the population. The 
bishop is the “forma gregis facta ex 
animo,” “the city on the hill,” “the 
candle placed high upon the candle- 
stick,” giving its light around ; and on 
each prelate bestows what gifts he 
pleases. With these he illumines the 
world in the person of his minister. 

Go, then, up California street, turn 
round the cathedral of St. Mary’s, and 
you will enter a miserable, dingy 
little house. This is the residence 
of the Archbishop of San Francisco 
and his clergy, who live with him in 
community. To the left area number 
of little yards, and the back windows 
of the houses in which the Chinamen 
are swarming. Broken pots and 
pans, old doors, and a yellow compost, 
window-frames, fagots, remnants of 
used fireworks, sides of pig glazed 
and varnished, long strings of meat— 
God only knows what meat—hanging 
to dry, dog-kennels, dead cats, dirty 
linen in heaps, and white linen and 
blue cottons drying on lines or lying 
on rubbish—such is the view to the 
left. The odors which exhale from it 
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who shall describe? A spark would 
probably set the whole of these prem- 
ises in a conflagration; and one is 
tempted to think that even a fire 
would be a blessing. To the right, 
adjoining the cathedral, is the yard 
where the Catholic boys come out 
to play; and in this yard stands a 
little iron or zine cottage, containing 
two rooms. This is where the arch- 
bishop lives ; one is his bedroom, the 
other his office, where his secretaries 
are at work allday. No man is more 
poorly lodged in the whole city; and 
no man preaches the spirit of evan- 
gelical poverty, a detachment in the 
midst of this money-worshipping city, 
like this Dominican Spanish Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco. From ten 
in the morning to one P.M. every 


‘day, and for two or three hours every 


evening, his grace, arrayed in his com- 
mon white habit, and with his green 
cord and pectoral cross, receives all 
who come to consult him, to beg of 
him, to converse with him, be they 
who they may—emigrants, servants, 
merchants, the afflicted, the ruined, the 
unfortunate. The example of such a 
life of disinterested zeal, holy sim- 
plicity, and poverty has told upon the 
inhabitants of San Francisco with an 
irresistible power. It has been one 
of the Catholic influences exercised 
by the Church on the population. 

On taking possession of his see, 
when San Francisco was yet forming 
and building itself up, the first thing 
Dr. Alemany looked around for was 
an edifying and zealous body of clergy. 
There were, indeed, already before 
him some few who are laboring in the 
vineyard to this day, but there was 
also there the refuse of Europe, men 
of scandalous life, and men affecting 
to be priests who were impostors. 
Whereupon he went over to Ireland, 
and entering into relations with, the 
College of All Hallows, which had 
supplied so many devoted priests to 
other parts, he began to draw from 
that splendid seminary apostles for 
California: of whom, we believe, the 
first was the present bishop at Marys- 
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ville, Dr. O’Connell, so distinguished 
for his gentleness, learning, piety, and 
zeal for the salvation of the Indian as 
well as of the white man. May that 
college long continue to send forth its 
heroic bands of laborers, who may be 
recognized everywhere as they are in 
California, as a virtuous and exem- 
plary clergy! But the archbishop, 
with the eye of a general, perceived 
that in order to make a deep impres- 
sion upon the masses which were 
forming themselves with incredible ac- 
tivity in San Francisco and the coun- 
try, it was necessary, in addition to 
the secular clergy, which were station- 
ed in pickets through the ,city and 
country, to form a strong body of in- 
defatigable men, who should act upon 
the population with all the accumu- 
lated power of a compact square. He 
therefore called into the field the Jesuit 
fathers. They came down in little 
numbers from Oregon and the Rocky 
Mountains, from the Eastern states, 
and from Piedmont. He assigned to 
them the old mission of Santa Clara, 
about forty miles from San Francisco, 
in order that they should at once open 
a college for the better classes ; and 
also a site in San Francisco, among 
the sand-hills, in order to form a day 
college for the inhabitants of the city ; 
and a church in which they should 
bring into play all those industries of 
devotion, retreats, sermons, lectures, 
novenas, and sodalities, which consti- 
tute so considerable an element of 
their influence in Rome, and upon the 
various populations in the midst of 
which they establish themselves. 

We have already shown that the 
Church was foremost in the formation 
of hospitals, orphanages, and schools 
for the poor. She is also first in re- 
putation for the excellence and solidi- 
ty of her higher education. The Col- 
lege of Santa Clara has a public name 
all down the western coast, in Mexico 
and Peru, as being the most efficient 
house of education on the Pacific. 
But ia order to appreciate the value of 
this work, it is necessary to under- 
stand something of the infidelity, im- 
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morality, and vice against which it 
acts as a barrier. Precocity in vice 
in California exceeds anytuing we 
know in England; and the domestic 
inner life of the family, except among 
the Irish, who still maintain its sanc- 
tity in a wonderful degree, and a cer- 
tain small minority of others, has 
probably less existence than in the 
Eastern states. In the state system, 
boys and girls attend the same schools 
up to seventeen and eighteen. We 
have heard of a college in which boys 
and girls were educated together and 
lived under the same roof; and we 
have been told of even girls’ boarding- 
schools having been broken up on ac- 
count of vice and disease. But rather 
than speak ourselves, we prefer to 
quote the published evidence of a Cal- 
ifornian as to the moral state of so- 
ciety : 

“Tn no part of the world is the in- 
dividual more free from restraint. 
Men, and women, and children are 
permitted to do nearly as they please. 
High wages, migratory habits, and 
bachelor life are not favorable to the 
maintenance of stiff social rules among 
men, and the tone of society among 
women must partake to a considerable 
extent of that among men, especially 
in a country where women are in a 
small minority, and are therefore much 
courted. Public opinion, which as a 
guardian of public morals is more 
powerful than the forms of law, loses 
much of its power in a community 
where the inhabitants are not perma- 
nent residents. A large portion of the 
men in California live either in cabins 
or in hotels, remote from women rela- 
tives, and therefore uninfluenced by the 
powers ofa home. It is not uncom- 
mon for married women to go to par- 
ties and balls in company with young 
bachelor friends. The girls commence 
going into “ society” about fifteen, and 
then receive company alone, and go 
out alone with young men to dances 
and other places of amusement. In 
this there is a great error: too much 
liberty is allowed to girls in the states 
on the Atlantic slope, and still greater 
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liberty is given here, where, as they 
ripen earlier, they should be more 
guarded.”* 

Again : 

“The relation between the sexes is 
unsound. Unfortunate women are 
numerous, and separations and di- 
vorces between married couples fre- 
quent. No civilized country can equal 
us in the proportionate number of di- 
voreces. Our laws are not so lax as 
those of several states east of the Mis- 
sissippi ; but the circumstances of life 
are more favorable to separation. The 
small proportion of women makes a 
demand for the sex, and so whena 
woman is oppressed by her husband 
she can generally find somebody else 
who will not oppress her, and she will 
apply for a divorce. The abundance 
of money is here felt also. To prose- 
cute a divorce costs money,‘and many 
cannot pay in poorer countries. Dur- 
ing 1860, eighty-five divorce suits 
were commenced in San Francisco, 
and in sixty-one of these, or three- 
fourths of the cases, the wives were 
the plaintiffs.” 

We need add no comment. Such 
being the tone and condition of society, 
of what inestimable value must not 
good Catholic colleges be to the whole 
country! They are highly appreciated 
by many who are not Catholics: for 
they send their children to Santa 
Clara, and to the convents of Notre 
Dame, being fully persuaded that they 
will not only be educated in the 
soundest principles of morality, and be 
fenced in from evil, but will receive a 
higher intellectual training than they 
could elsewhere. Society, indeed, 
must modify any particular system of 
education; and the Jesuits have had 
to depart from their traditional prac- 
tice of a thorough classical training, 
in favor of positive sciences, especially 
chemistry and mineralogy, and to 
adopt the utilitarian line of instruction 
rather than that which is the habit in 
Eurcpe. Their colleges in Santa 
Clara and in San Francisco, and the 
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schools of Notre Dame, must be 
marked as the principal educational 
establishments in California; and 
they are telling steadily upon the peo- 
le. 

The archbishop has also opened 
another college in behalf of the mid- 
dle classes, which no doubt will bear 
its fruit. All are thus amply provided 
for; and no one points a finger of 
scorn toward the Catholic Church for 
ignorance and neglect of education ; 
rather she is looked upon as pre-emi- 
nent in her training, and men external 
to her communion send their children 
to learn wisdom at her establish- 
ments. + 

The sand-hills in the midst of which 
the college and church of St. Ignatius 
were placed, have long since been car- 
ried away by the vigorous application 
of steam-power, and these religious 
buildings stand out prominent upon 
the widest street in California. 

A brief allusion to the work carried 
on in this church, and we come to a 
conclusion. We have already re- 
ferred at some length to the sermon 
and lecture-going habit of the Ameri- 
cans, and to the conquests which the 
Catholic Church alone has the power 
to make among them, by addressing 
herself to their good qualities, and thus 
leading them to God by the cords of 
Adam. Long ago the archbishop per- 
ceived this, and acted promptly by 
planting in the capital, in addition to 
the busy, active secular clergy, this 
community of St. Ignatius, with its 
leisure, talent, and training, to meet 
special requirements; and statistics 
would show with what success his 
grace’s plans have been crowned. 
But we must pass on, and confine our 
notice to a particular industry of the 
society, which at San Francisco has 
received a special blessing. Or rather, 
it is not a specialty of the society, but 
a common arm in the armory of the 
Church ; we refer to the system of so- 
dalities and confraternities. The idea 
was first introduced by St. Francis 
and St. Dominic in their third orders, 
and was perfected and practically 
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applied to various devout ends by 
St. Charles, St. Ignatius, and St. 
Philip, in the sixteenth century 
St. Charles covered his diocese with 
confraternities as with so many nets. 
St. Philip organized the little oratory, 
and the Jesuits wherever they estab- 
lish themselves are careful to found 
the sodality of the B. Virgin, and that 
of St. Joseph as the patron of the Bona 
Mors, in their colleges or among the 
frequenters of their public churches. 
Nothing can exceed the importance of 
these sodalities and confraternities, 
and we dwell on the subject all the 
more willingly, because of our own 
need of their more perfect develop- 
ment and spread among ourselves. It 
strikes us that such associations are 
more than ever desirable in countries 
like England and America, where ex- 
ternal dangers and seductions are so 
numerous and insidious, and ecclesias- 
tical influence so limited. 

In Catholic countries the population 
is studded with religious houses, con- 
vents, and communities, and the priest- 
hood is numerous, visible to the eye of 
the public, clothed in its own dress, 
affecting all classes of society, and 
holding a political and national status 
of its own. Their influence, therefore, 
is strong and ever present. It is 
otherwise with the English clergy, who 
have not one of the advantages allud- 
ed to, but are absorbed in begging and 
building with one hand, while with 
the other they hastily baptize, absolve, 
and anoint the new-born, the viator, 
and the dying. Now well-organized 
sodalities of laymen supply the ab- 
sence of those more powerful influ- 
ences, of which we daily lament the 
loss. They are a security to each 
member against himself, and they 
quicken him with a new zeal and ac- 
tivity for his neighbor. In San Fran- 
cisco there is a sodality for men and 
one for women. They hold their re- 
spective meetings, sing the office of the 
Blessed Virgin, receive instructions, 
and frequent the sacraments on ap- 
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pointed days’ they have also their li- 
brary. The object is purely spiritual, 
and we believe there is no kind of ob- 
ligatory subscription. Is a youth be- 
ing led away, or in the midst of dan- 
gers, his friend induces him to join 
him in the sodality. It is a spiritual 
citadel into which all may enter, and 
find a mew armor and strength against 
self and the world. Those newly born 
to the faith are gradually and easily 
edified and perfected in their new re- 
ligion, by contact with the’more fer- 
vent members whom they find in the 
sodality. Such a system cannot be 
too widely spread. Why should nota 
sodality be established in every con- 
siderable parish? After a time, all 
would loudly proclaim that they had 
built up a tower of strength within the 
Church. But we may not dwell long- 


er on these topics. 

The great spiritual dangers in Cali- 
fornia are rank infidelity and unblush- 
ing naturalism: the one and only 
promise of religion, the one hope of 


salvation, is in the attitude and posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church. Mr. 
Hittel sums up the relative numbers 
thus: about fourteen per cent. of the 
male population frequent some place 
of worship; of the remaining eighty- 
six per cent., one-third occasionally go 
to church, according’ to the attraction 
there, and two-thirds never go near a 
church, and are not to be counted as 
Christians. He estimates the Protest- 
ants at 10,000, of whom the Episco- 
palians are numbered at only 600 
communicants, with twenty churches 
and eighteen clergymen; the Jews at 
2,000. The Catholic priests, he adds, 
claim 80,000 communicants in their 
church, and they are more attentive 
to the forms of their faith than are the 
Protestants. In a word, Catholicity is 
in the ascendant, the sects are in the 
decline, and the battle is between pa- 
ganism with a mythology of dollars, 
and the Church of God with her pre- 
cepts of self-denial and her promises 
of eternal life. 





From The Month. 
PATIENCE. 
FROM THE GERMAN, . 


Aut through this earth we live in 
A silent angel goes, 

Sent by the God of mercy 
To soften earthly woes. 

Sweet peace and gractous pity 
In his meek eyes abide ; 

That angel’s name is Patience— 
Oh, take him for your guide. 


His gentle hand will lead thee 
Through paths of grief and gloom ; 
His cheering voice will whisper 
Of brighter days to come ; 
For when thy heart is sinking, 
His courage faileth not ; 
He helps thy cross to carry, 
And soothes the saddest lot. 


He turns to chastened sadness 
The anguished spirit’s cry ; 

The restless heart he calmeth 
To meek tranquillity ; 

The darkest hour will brighten 
At his benign command, 

And every wound he healeth 
With slow but certain hand. 


He dries, without reproving, 
The tears upon thy cheek ; 
He doth not chide thy longings, 
But makes them calm and meek ; 
And if, when storms are raging, 
Thou askest, murmuring, “ Why ?” 
He answers not, but pointeth 
With quiet smile on high. 


He hath not ready answer 
For every question here ; 
«“ Endure,” so runs his motto— 
“The time for rest is near.” 
So, with few words, beside thee 
Fareth thine angel-friend ; 
Thinking not of the journey, 
But of its glorious end. 
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THE first attraction to all Catholics 
who visit Antwerp is its cathedral, 
which still remains after so many tem- 
pests of war and sedition the glory 
of the city. 

But there exists in one cf the other 
churches a monument which has an 
interest for English and Scotch Cath- 
olics almost personal; it is in the 
church of St. Andrew, which was 
founded in the year 1529. Like most 
of the churches in Belgian towns, it is 
of considerable size and lofty. It 
contains one of the pulpits for which 
Belgium, more than any other coun- 
try in Europe, is famous. On the 
floor of the church, in front of the 
pulpit, and immediately under the 
preacher, is a representation in carv- 
ed wood of the great event recorded 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth verses of the first chapter 
of St. Mark’s Gospel : 

“ And passing by the sea of Galilee, 
he saw Simon and Andrew his brother 
casting nets into the sea, for they 
were fishermen: and Jesus said to 
them, Come after me and I will make 
you to become fishers of men. And 
immediately leaving their nets, they 
followed him.” 

The same event is recorded in St. 
Matthew. The whole scene is repre- 
sented in the most life-like manner. 
The figures of our bléssed Lord, of 
St. Peter and St. Andrew, are of the 
size of life, or nearly so. Our bless- 
ed Lord stands by himself, toward the 
east, looking down the church. One 
of the apostles is seated in- a boat 
round which shallow waves are rip- 
pling. The other stands by the boat 
on the shore. A net contains fish, 
which show all the attitudes of fish 
just caught and brought to land. The 


figure of our blessed Lord, and the at- 
titude of the future apostles listening 
to him with the utmost reverence, are 
given with profound truth, and are 
full of the purest sentiment of religion. 
The pulpit has a sounding-board on 
which stands the cross of St. Andrew, 
supported by small angelic figures. 
It is however the scene on the floor of 
the church which is the great object of 
admiration. The pulpit is fixed 
against one of the pillars of the nave, 
and a little eastward of it, beyond 
the next pillar, is an altar inclosed by 
a marble screen. Against the pillar 
nearest to the altar, and behind it, is 
placed the monument which has so 
great an attraction for Catholics speak- 
ing the English tongue. 

It is called in the guide-books, “ A 
marble monument raised to the mem- 
ory of Mary Stuart by two English 
ladies.” 

But this is not exactly true. It is 
the monument, as will be seen, of two 
English ladies: and it was obvi- 
ously intended also to honor the mem- 
ory of their sovereign and mistress 
the queen. It is placed high up the 
pillar, quite out of reach; but the in- 
scription upon it can be read perfectly 
by spending some time and trouble in 
considering it. 

The inscription occupies the whole 
centre of the monument. It is in 
Latin, and the following is a literal 
translation of it: 

“ Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland 
and France, mother of James, King 
of Great Britain, coming into Eng- 
land in the year 1568, for the sake of 
taking refuge, was beheaded through 
the perfidy of her kinswoman Eliza- 
beth, reigning there, and through the 
jealousy of the heretical parliament, 
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after nineteen years of captivity for the 
sake of religion. She consummated 
her martyrdom in the year of our 
Lord 1587, and in the 45th year of 
her age and of her reign. 

“Sacred to God, best and greatest. 

“ You behold, oh traveller, the mon- 
ument of two noble matrons of Great 
Britain who, flying to the protection 
of the Catholic king from their coun- 
try, for the sake of orthodox religion, 
here repose in the hope of the resur- 
rection. 

“First, Barbara Mowbray, daugh- 
ter‘of the Lord John, Baron Mowbray, 
who, being lady of the bedchamber 
to the most serene Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland, was given in mar- 
riage to Gilbert Curle, who for more 
than twenty. years was privy council- 
lor. They lived together happily for 
twenty-three years, and had eight 
children. Of these six have passed 
to heaven; two sons, still alive, were 
trained in liberal studies. James en- 
tered the Society of Jesus at Madrid, 
in Spain; Hippolytus, the younger, 
made his choice to be enrolled in the 
army of Christ in the Society of Jesus 
in the province of French Flanders. 
He, sorrowing, and with tears, made 
it his care to place this monument to 
the memory of his admirable mother, 
who, on the last day of July, in the 
year 1616, and in the 57th year of her 
age, exchanged this unstable life for 
the life of eternity. . 

“ Secondly, the memory of Eliza- 
‘beth Curle, his aunt, of the same no- 
ble race of the Curles, who also was 
the faithful companion of the chamber 
and the imprisonment of Queen Mary 
for eight years; and to whom the 
queen at her death gave her last kiss ; 
who never married, and lived a life 
eminent for piety and chastity. Hip- 
polytus Curle, son of her brother, in 
great good will, in memory of her 
deserts, and as an expression of his 
own love and gratitude, placed this 
monument here. She ended her life 
in the year of our Lord 1620, on the 
29th day of May, in the 60th year of 
her age. ; 
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“ May they rest in peace. Amen.” 

Opposite to your left hand, as you 
look at the monument, by the side of 
the inscription, is the figure of a fe- 
male saint holding a book, and under- 
neath, in large letters, St. BARBARA. 

On the other side of the inscription 
is another female saint, holding up 
her dress, with gold loaves in it, un- 
der her left arm, and one gold loaf in 
her right hand. Underneath her is 
written St. Exizasetu. This is St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary. At the top of 
the monument, inclosed in a pediment 
of marble, is a very agreeable paint- 
ing of the queen, and at the bottom of 
the monument, below the inscription, 
is a lozenge of white marble, showing 
the arms of Scotland, France, and 
England, carved, but not colored. 

Miss Strickland, in the last volume 
of her life of Mary, Queen of Scois, 
gives a version of this epitaph, and 
mentions the fact of the burial of these 
ladies in the church of St. Andrew. 
The version of the epitaph which we 
have given is more exact than that 
given by Miss Strickland; and Miss 
Strickland is mistaken in saying that 
the church of St. Andrew is a “small 
Scotch church.” 

Indeed it is difficult to know how 
such an expression could be applied 
to St. Andrew’s church. It is cer- 
tainly not a small church, as we have 
said; and is certainly not a Scotch 
church, in any intelligible sense of that 
expression. It was built in 1529, 
under the government of Margaret of 
Austria, Duchess of Parma. Miss 
Strickland mentions the painting at 
the top of the monument as having 
been brought over to Antwerp by 
Elizabeth and Barbara Curle. But 
in speaking of the family of Mowbray 
she has failed to do justice to the re- 
ligion of these ladies. 

She says that “ Barbara and Gillies 
Mowbray, the two youngest daughters 
of the Laird of Barnborough, a lead- 
ing member of the Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, . . . sought and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the melancholy 
privilege of being added to the prison- 
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household of their captive queen—a 
favor they might probably have solic- 
ited in vain if they had not been Prot- 
estants, and their father, Sir John 
Mowbray, a staunch adherent of the 
rebel faction” (p. 380). 

She gives no authority for her state- 
ment as to the religion of the daugh- 
ters, Barbara and Gillies, and the 
probabilities, in the absence of evi- 
dence, seem all to lie the other way. 
Bet in any case, it is obvious that 
they were Catholics in Antwerp. 

Miss Strickland, in describing the 
absurd travestie of a funeral perform- 
ed by the Protestant ministers in 
Peterborough cathedral over the 
body of the Scotch queen, five months 
after she had been murdered, men- 
tions that none of the queen’s train 
would attend at the Protestant ser- 
vices, “ with the exception of Sir An- 
drew Melville and the two Mowbrays, 
who were members of the Reformed 
Chifrch.” 

If it is true that those two ladies 
‘did consent to be present when all the 
others refused, with great contempt, 
there certainly is a presumption that 
at that time they continued in the re- 
ligion of Knox. 

The fact is, indeed, capable of an- 
other very natural explanation. They 
might have chosen to see the last of 
their mistress; remaining present 
without taking any part in the shame- 
ful ceremonies. 

One significant statement in the epi- 
taph which we have given, and which 
Miss Strickland has omitted, makes it 
certain that if Gillies Mowbray con- 
tinued in Knox’s or any other form of 
heresy, her sister Barbara Mowbray, 
wife of Giibert Curle, was a Catholic 
before leaving England. The words 
omitted by Miss Strickland we now 
reprint in italics: “ You behold, oh 
traveller, the monument of two noble 
matrons of Great Britain, who, flying 
to the protection of the Catholic king 
from their country for the sake of or- 
thodox religion, here repose in the hope 
of the resurrection.” 

Miss Strickland’s account of the 
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monument also omits to notice the 
queen’s arms which we have mention- 
ed. This Widow’s Lozenge tells the 
whole case against her rival Elizabeth. 
Persons who understand the laws of 
heraldry see its meaning at once. 
But for general readers it is enough 
to say that the arms of Scotland are 
put first, then the arms of England as 
they were used at that period by Eng- 
lish sovereigns. Now, if Elizabeth 
had been legitimate, and had a just 
title to the throne, Queen Mary would 
have had no just right to place the 
English arms in her lozenge. The 
act of placing these arms on the mon- 
ument of the Curles was a protest 
against the illegitimate usurper who 
had murdered the true heir. 

Miss Strickland furnishes the date 
of the marriage of Gilbert Curle and 
Barbara Mowbray. It took place in 
Tutbury Castle, in Staffordshire, in 
November, 1586, a few weeks after 
the sisters had arrived there to attend 
upon the queen. Very soon after-. 
ward, at Fotheringay, they had to at- 
tend her on her way to death. Eliz- 
abeth Curle was one of the two, Jane _ 
Kennedy being the other, who were 
allowed by the wretches who directed 
her murder to stand by her and see it 
done. 

Miss Strickland mentions that the 
éonduct of the atteridants of Queen 
Mary at Peterborough was probably 
the reason why they were sent back 
to Fotheringay Castle, instead of being 
liberated after the pompous funeral of 
their murdered mistress. “They 
were cruelly detained there nearly 
three months, in the most rigorous 
captivity, barely supplied with the ne- 
cessaries of life, and denied the privi- 
leges of air and exercise.” 

Among those so detained were 
Gillies Mowbray, and Barbara (Mow- 
bray) Curle, and Elizabeth Curle. 
James, then King of Scotland only, 
sent Sir John Mowbray to Elizabeth 
to remonstrate on the treatment of 
Queen Mary’s servants and to de- 
mahd their release. Then, having 
been joined by Gilbert Curle, Barba- 
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ra’s husband, they sought the protec- 
tion of the Catholic king in Antwerp. 

There they rest in the church of the 
great apostle, the patron of Sgotland. 

The unhappy woman who occupied 
the English throne obtained entire 
success—she gained the English 
crown, murdered her rival, and pur- 
sued Catholics with death, ruin, and 
exile. But probably no well inform- 
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ed person—certainly no Catholic—will 
doubt that these ladies, in their exile, 
their devout lives and pious deaths, 
enjoyed happiness unknown to Eliza- 
beth in her guilty prosperity. 

Our readers will not be displeased 
to receive this short memoir of two 
ladies who were the attendants of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, during life, 
and at her death. 





From The Lamp, 


ALL-HALLOW EVE; OR, THE TEST OF FUTURITY. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THe moment it had been asceriain- 
ed that Emon-a-knock had been so se- 
riously hurt, somebody thought—oh, 
the thoughtfulness of some people !— 
that some conveyance would be re- 
quired, and she was determined to 
take time by the forelock. Jamesy 
Doyle it was who had been despatch- 
ed for the jennet and cart, with a to- 
ken to the only servant-woman in the 
house to put a_hair-mattress—-she 
knew where to get it—over plenty of 
straw in the cart, and to make no de- 
lay. 

Jamesy Doyle was the very fellow 
to make no mistake, and to do as he 
was bid; and sure enough there he 
was now, coming up the boreen with 
everything as correct as_ possible. 
Phil M’Dermott and Ned Maurrican 
led poor Emon to the end of the lane 
just as Jamesy Doyle came up. 

“This is for you, my poor fellow,” 
said he, addressing Emon. “ An’ I’m 
to lave you every foot at your own 
doore—them’s my ordhers from th’ 
ould masther himsel’.” 

Emon was about to speak, or to en- 
deavor to do so; but M’Dermott 
stopped him. 


“Don’t be desthroyin’ yourself, 
Emon, strivin’ to spake; but let us 
lift you into the cart—an’ hould your 
tongue.” 

Emog-a-knock smiled; but it was 
a happy smile. 

Of course there was a crowd round 
him ; and many a whispered observa- 
tion passed through them as poor Emon 
was lifted in, fixed in a reclining posi- 
tion, and Jamesy Doyle desired “ to 
go on,” while Phil M’Dermott and 
big Ned Murrican gave him an escort, 
walking one on each side. 

“It was herself sent Jamesy Doyle 
for the jennit, Judy; I heerd her 
tellin’ him to put plenty of straw into 
the cart.” 

“ Ay, Peggy, an’ I heerd her tellin’ 
him to get a hair-mattress, an’ put it a- 
top of it. Isn’t it well for the likes of 
her that has hair-mattresses to spare ?” 

“ Ay, Nelly Gaffeny, an’ didn’t I 
hear her tellin’ him to dhrive fiw his 
life ” 

“In troth an’ you didn’t, Nancy ; 
what she said was, ‘to make no de- 
Jay;’ wasn’t I as near her as I am to 
you this minute ?” 

“ Whist, girls!” broke in (as Lever 
would say) a sensible old woman— 
“it was ould Ned Cavana himself 
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sent Jamesy off; wasn’t I lookin’ at 
him givin’ him the kay of, the barn to 
get the sthraw? Dear me, how 
pleasant ye all are!” 

“ Thrue for you, Katty avrone ;. but 
wasn’t it Winny that put him up to 
it, an’ the tears coming up in her eyes 
as she axed him? an’ be the same 
token, the hankicher she had in her 
hand was for all the world the very 
color of Emon-a-knock’s cap an’ 
sleeves.” 

There was a good deal of truth, but 
some exaggeration, in the above gos- 
sip. 
a was old Ned Cavana himself 
who had despatched Jamesy Doyle 
for the jennet and cart, and he had 
also given him the key of the barn— 
old Katty was quite right so far. 

Now let it be known that there was 
not a man in the parish of Rathcash, 
who was the owner of a horse and 
cart, who would not have cheerfully 
sent for it to bring Emon-a-knock 
home, when the proper time arrived to 
do so—and Winry Cavana knew 
that; she knew that her father would 
be all life for the purpose, the moment 
it was mentioned to him; and she was 
determined that her father should be 
“ first in the field.” There was noth- 
ing extraordinary in the fact itself; 
it was the relative positions of the 
parties that rendered it food for the 
gossip which we have been listening 
to. But old Ned never thought of 
the gossip in his willingness to serve 
a neighbor. Winny had thought of it, 
but braved it, rather than lose the 
chance. Jt was she who had suggest- 
ed to her father to send Jamesy for 
the jennet, and to give him the key of 
the barn where the dry straw was. 
If the gossips had known this little 
turn of the transaction, doubtless it 
would not have escaped their com- 
ments. 

But we must return to the common, 
and see how matters are going on 
there. 

Tom Murdock had witnessed from 
no great distance the arrival of the 
jennet and cart; and of course he 
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knew them. He did not know, how- 
ever, that it was Winny Cavana who 
had sent for them—he only guessed 
that. _He saw “ thai whelp”— 
he put this shameful addition to it in 
his anger—lifted into it; and if he 
had a regret as to the accident, it was 
that the blow had not been the inch- 
and-a-half lower which Father Far- 
rell had blessed his stars had not been 
the case. This was the second time 
his eyes had seen the preference he 
always dreaded. Ue had not forgot- 
ten the scene with the dog on 
the road. He had not been so 
far that he could not see, nor so care- 
less that he did not remark, the hand- 
kerchief; nor was he so stupid as not 
to divine the purport of the amicable 
little battle which apparently took 
place between them about it. The 
color of Lennon’s cap and sleeves now 
also recurred to his mind, and jealousy 
suggested that it was she who made 
them. 

But his business was by no means 
finished on the common. He could 
not, as it were, abscond, deserting his 
friends ; and ill as his humor was for 
what was hefore him, he must go 
through with it. It would help to 
keep him from thinking for a while, 
at allevents. Beside, the sooner he 
saw Winny Cavana now the better. 
He would explain the accident to her 
as if it had happened to any other 
person, not as to one in whom he be- 
lieved there was a particular interest 
on her part. To be silent on the sub- 
ject altogether, he felt would betray 
the very thing he wished to avoid. 

The huriing match over, it had 
been arranged that the evening should 
conclude with a dance, to crown the 
amicable feelings with which the two 
contending parishes had met in the 
strife of hurls. The boys and girls of 
Ratheash and Shanvilla, whichever 
side won, were to mingle in the mazy 
dance, to the enlivening lilts of blind 
Murrin the piper, who, as he could not 
see the game, had been the whole af- 
ternoon squealing, and droning, and 
hopping the brass end of bis pipes 
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upon a square polished-leather patch, 
stitched upon the knee of his breeches. 

There now appeared to be some sort 
of a hitch as to the dance coming off 
at all, in consequence of the “ unto- 
ward event” which had already con- 
siderably marred the harmony of the 
meeting ; for it would be idle to deny 
that dissatisfaction and doubt still lin- 
gered in the hearts of Shanvilla. 
Both sides had brought a barrel of 
beer for the occasion, which by this 
time it was almost necessary to put 
upon “the stoop ;” Tom Murdock su- 
perintending the distribution of that 
from Rathcash, and a brother of big 
Ned Murrican’s that from Shanvilla. 

Blind Murrin heard some of the talk 
which was passing round him about 
the postponement of the dance. Like 
all blind pipers he was sharp of hear- 
ing, and somewhat cranky if put at 
all out of tune. 

“ Arra, what would they put it off 
for?” said he, looking up, and closing 
his elbow on the bellows to silence the 
pipes. “Is it because wan man got a 
cut on the head? I heerd Father 
Farrell say there wouldn’t be a ha- 
porth on him agen Sunda’ eight days ; 
an’ I heerd him, more be token, tellin’ 
the boys to go an’ ask the Rathcash 
girls to dance. Arra, what do ye 
mane? Isn’t the counthry gotthered 
now ; an’ the day as fine as summer, 
an’ the grass brave an’ dhry, an’ lash- 
in’s of beer at both sides, an’ didn’t I 
ome eleven miles this mornin’ a 
purpose, an’ what the diowl would 
they go an’ put off the dance for? 
Do you mane to say they’re on- 
shivughs or aumadhawns, or—what ?” 

“ No, Billy,” said a Shanvilla girl, 
with good legs, neat feet, black boots, 
an] stockings as white as snow,—* no, 
Billy; but neither the Shanvilla boys 
nor girls have any heart to dance, 
after Emon-a-knock bein’ kilt an’ sent 
home.” 

“ There won’t be a haporth on him, 
I tell you, agen Sunda’. Didn’t I 
hear Father Farrell say so, over an’ 
over again? arra badhershin, Kitty, to 
be sure they’ll dance !” 
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While blind Murrin was “letting 
off” thus, Phil M’Dermott was seen 
returning by a short cut across the 
fields toward them. 

“ Here’s news of Emon, anyway ; 
he’s aither better or worse,” continued 
Kitty Reilly; and some dread that it 
was unfavorable crept through the 
Shanvillas. 

“ Well, Phil, how is he? well, Phil, 
how is he?” greeted M’Dermott from 
several quarters as he came up. 

“ All right, girls. He’s much bet- 
ter, and he sent me back for fear I'd 
lose the first dance—for he knew I 
was engaged ;” and he winked ata very 
pretty Ratheash girl with sott blue 
eyes and bright auburn hair, who was 
not far off. 

“ Arra, didn’t I know they’ddance ?” 
said Murrin, giving two or three dumb 
squeezes with his elbow before the 
music came, like the three or four first 
pulls at a pump before the water 
flows. 

It then ran like lightning through 
the crowd that the dance was going to 
begin, and old Murrin blew up in ear- 
nest at the top of his power. He had, 
with the help of some of the best 
dancers amongst the girls on both 
sides, selected that spot for the pur- 
pose, before the game had commenced ; 
and he had kept his ground patiently 
all through, playing all the planxties 
in Carolan’s catalogue. But not with- 
out wetting his whistle ; for as he be- 
longed to neither party, he had been 
supplied with beer alternately by both. 

Phil M’Dermott whispered a few 
words to the pretty Rathcash girl, and 
left her apparently in haste. But she 
was “ heerd” by one of our gossips to 
say, “Of course, Phil; but I will not 
say ‘with all my heart ; sure, it is 
only a pleasure postponed, for a little, 
—now mind, Phil.” 

“ Never fear, Sally.” And he was 
off through the crowd, with his head 
u 


hits expedition was to.look for 
Winny Cavana, to whom Emon-a- 
knock had been engaged for the first 
dance; and as he knew where the 
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bonnet trimmed with broad blue rib- 
bon could be seen all day, he made 
for the spot. As he came within a 
few perches of it, he saw Tom Mur- 
dock in seemingly earnest conversa- 
tion with the object of his search, and 
he hung back for a few minutes un- 
perceived. 

Tom Murdock, we have seen, was 
not a man to be easily taken aback by 
circumstances, or to stand self-accused 
by any apparent consciousness of 
guilt. Guilty or not, he always 
braved the matter out, whatever it 
might be, as an innoceat man would, 
and ought. As the dance was now 
about to begin, and old Murrin’s pipes 
were getting loud and impatient, Tom 
made up to Winny. He had watched 
an opportunity when she was partly 
disengaged from those around her; 
and indeed, to do them justice, they 
“made themselves scarce” as he ap- 
proached. 

“ They are going to dance, Winny ; 
will you allow me to lead you out ?” 
he said. 

Winny had been pondering in her 
own mind the possibility of what had 
noW taken place; and after turning 
and twisting her answer into twenty 
different shapes, had selected one as 
the safest and best she could give, 
with a decided refusal. Now, when 
the anticipated moment had arrived, 
and she was obliged to speak, she was 
almost dumb. Not a single word of 
any one of the replies she had shaped 
out—and least of all the one she had 
rehearsed so often as the best—came 
to her aid. 

“Will you not even answer me, 
Winny ?” he added, after an unusual- 
ly long pause. 

“T heard,” she said hesitatingly, 
“that, as a proof of the good-will 
which was supposed to exist between 
the parishes, the Rathcash men were 
to ask the Shanvilla girls, and Shan- 
villa the Rathcash.” 

“That may be carried out too; but 
surely such an arrangement is not to 
prohibit a person from the privilege of 
asking a near neighbor.” 
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“No; but you had better begin, as 
leader, by setting the example your- 
self. You were head of the Rathcash 
men all day, and they will be likely 
to take pattern by you.” 

“Well, I shall begin so, Winny ; 
but say that you will dance with me 
by-and-by.” 

“ No, Tom, I shall not say any such 
thing, for I do not intend todoso. I 
don’t think I shall dance at all ; but if 
I do, it shall be but once—and that 
with a Shanvilla man.” 

“Do you mean to say, Winny, that 
you came here to-day intending to 
dance but once ?” 

“ I mean to say,” she replied rather 
haughtily, “that you have no right to 
do more than ask me to dance. That 
is a right I can no more deny you 
than you can deny me the right to re- 
fuse. But you have no right to cross- 
question me.” 

“Tf,” he continued, “it is in conse- 
quence of that unfortunate accident, I 
protest—” 

“ Here, father,” said Winny, inter- 
rupting him and turning from him; 
“shall we go up toward the piper? I 
see they are at it.” 

Tom stood disconcerted, as if rivet- 
ed to the spot; and as old Ned and 
his daughter walked away, he saw 
Phil M’Dermott come toward them. 
He watched and saw them enter into 
conversation. 

The first question old Ned asked, 
knowing that Phil had gone a piece of 
the way home with him, was of course, 
to know how Emon was. 

“So much better,” said Phil, “ that 
he had a mind to come back in the cart 
an’ look on at the dancin’; but of 
course we would not let him do so 
foolish a turn. He then sent me back, 
afeerd Miss Winny here would be en- 
gaged afore I got as faras her. He 
tould me, Miss Winny, that he was to 
take you out for the first dance your- 
self; an’ although Phil M’Dermott is 
a poor excuse for Emon-a-knock in a 
dance, or anywhere else, for that mat- 
ther, I hope, Miss Winny, you will 
dance with me.” 
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“ Ceade mille a faltha, Phil, for your 
own sake as well as for his,” said 
Winny, putting her arm through his, 
and walking up to where they were 
“ at it,” as she had said. 

Tom Murdock had kept his eye 
upon her, and had seen this transac- 
tion. -Winny, although she did not 
know it, felt. conscious: that he was 
watching her ; and it was with a sort of 
savage triumph she had thrust her 
arm through Phil M’Dermott’s and 
walked off with him. 

“ Surely,” said Tom to himself, “ it 
is not possible that she’s going to 
dance with Phil M’Dermott, the great- 
est clout of a fellow in all Shanvilla 
—and that’s a bold word. Nothing 
but a bellows-blower to his father—a 
common nailor at the cross-roads. 
Thank God, I put Emon, as she calls 
him, from dancing with her, any way. 
Ile would be bad enough; but he is 
always clean at all events, that’s one 
thing—neen han an shin. See! by 
the devil, there she’s out with him, 
sure enough. I think the girl is 
mad.” 

Now Tom Murdock’s ill-humor and 
vexation had led him, though only to 
himself, to give an under-estimate of 
Phil M’Dermott in more respects than 
one. In the first place, Phil’s father, 
so far from being a common nailor, 
was a most excellent smith-of-all-work. 
He made ploughs, harrows, and all 
sorts of machinery, and was unequivo- 
- cally the best horse-shoer in the whole 
country. People were in the habit of 
sending their horses five, ay ten, miles 
to Bryan M’Dermott’s forge—* estab- 
lishment” it might almost be called— 
and Tom Murdock himself, when he 
kept the race-mare, had sent her past 
half-a-dozen forges to get her “ proper- 
ly fitted” at Phil M’Dermott’s. 

Phil himself had served his time to 
his father, and was no less an adept 
in all matters belonging to his trade ; 
and as to “driving a nail,” there never 
was @ man wore an apron could put 
on a shoe so safely. A nail, too, ex- 
cept for the above purpose, was never 
made in their forge. If sometimes 
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Phil threw up his bare hairy arm to 
pull down the handle of the bellows, 
it was only what his father himself 
would do, if the regular blower was out 
of the way. 

In fact, “Bryan M’Dermott and 
Son, Smiths,” might have very justly 
figured over their forge-door ; but they 
were so well known that a sign-board 
of any kind was superfluous. 

Then as to being a clout, Phil was 
the very furthest from it in the world, 
if it can have any meaning with refer- 
ence to a man at all. There are navls 
called clouts ; and perhaps as a nailor 
was uppermost in Tom’s cantankerous 
mind, it had suggested the epithet. 

We have now only to deal with the 
dirt—the neen han an shin of his 
spite. 

That Phil M’Dermott was very oft- 
en dirty was the necessary result of 
his calling, at which the excellence of 
his knowledge kept him constantly 
employed. But on this occasion,-as 
on all Sundays and holidays, Phil 
M’Dermott’s person could vie with 
even Tom Murdock’s, “or any other 
man’s,” in scrupulous cleanliness. 
Now indeed, if there were some streaks 
and blotches of blood upon the breast 
of his shirt, he might thank Tom 
Murdock’s handiwork for that same. 

Such as he was, however, bloody 
shirt and all, Winny Cavana went out 
to dance with him before the whote as- 
sembly of Rathcash boys, speckless as 
they were. 

Kate Mulvey had been endeavoring 
to carry on her own tactics privately 
all the morning, and had refused two 
or three Shanvilla boys, saying that 
she heard there would be no dance, 
but that if there was, she would dance 
with them before it was over. She 
now accidentally stood not very far 
from where Tom had been snubbed 
and turned away from by her bosom 
friend, Winny Cavana. Tom Mur- 
dock saw her, and saw that she was 
alone as far as a partner was con- 
cerned. 

Determined to let Winny see that 
there were “as good fish in the sea as 
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ever were caught,” and that she had 
not the power to upset his enjoyment, 
Tom made up to Kate, and, assuming 
the most amiable smile which the 
wicked confusion of his mind permitted, 
he asked her to dance. 

“ How is it that you are not danc- 
ing, Kate? Will you allow me to lead 
you out ?” 

“T would, Tom, with the greatest 
possible pleasure; but I heard the 
Rathcash boys were to dance with the 
Shanvilla girls, and so by the others 
with the Rathcash girls.” 

“That’s the old story, Kate. It 
was thrown up to .me just now; but 
there is no such restriction upon any 
of us at either side. And I'll tell you 
what it is, Kate Mulvey—not a Skan- 
villa girl P’ll dance with this day, if I 
never struck a foot under me !” 

Kate was not sorry to find him in 
this humor. If she could soothe round 
his feelings on her own account now, 
all would be right. Under any phase 
of beauty, Kate’s expression of coun- 
tenance was more amiable than Win- 
ny Cavana’s, although perhaps not so 
regularly handsome, and she felt that 
she was now looking her best. 

“ Fie, fie, Tom ; you should not let 
that little accident put you through 
other like that, to be making you 
angry. I heard that was the rule, 
and I refused a couple of the Rath- 
cash boys. But if you tell me therg is 
no such rule, sure I'll go out with you, 
Tom, afore any man in the parish.” 

“Thank you, Kate; and if you 
wish to know the truth, there’s not a 
girl in Rathcash, or Shazvilla either, 
that I’d so soon dance with.” 

“ Ah, na bocklish, Tom; you'll hard- 
ly make me b’lieve that.” 

“ Time will tell, Kate dear,” said he, 
and he led her to the ring. 

Kate made herself as agreeable as 
possible ; amiable she always was. 
She rallied her partner upon his ill- 
humor. “ It is a great shame for you, 
Tom,” she said, “to let trifles annoy 
you—” 

“ They are not trifles, Kate.” 

“The way you do, where you have 
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so much to make you happy ; plenty 
of money and property, and everybody 
fond of you.” 

“ No, not everybody.” 

“ And you can do just as you like.” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“ And there won’t be a pin’s-worth 
the matter with young Lennon in a 
few days; and sure, Tom, every one 
knows it was an accident.” 

“No, not every one,” thought Tom 
to himself. The other interruptions 
were aloud to Kate; but she kept 
never minding him, and finished what 
she had to say. 

“Tt is not that all out, Kate,” said 
Tom. 

“Oh, I see! I suppose Winny has 
vexed you ; I saw her laying down the 
law.” 

“ She’d vex a saint, Kate.” 

“ Faix, an’ you’re not one, Tom, I’m 
afeerd.” 

“Nor never will, Z’m afeerd,” said 
he, forgetting his manners, and pro- 
nouncing the last word as she had done, 
although he knew better. 

She saw he was greatly vexed, but 
she did not mind it. 

“Tf I were you, Tom,” she contin- 
ued, “I would not be losing,my time 
and my thoughts on the likes of her.” 

This last expression was not very 
complimentary to her friend ; but Kate 
knew she would excuse it (for she in- 
tended to tell her), as it was only 
helping her out. 

“ You are her bosom friend, Kate,” 
he went on, “ and could tell me agreat 
deal about her, if you liked.” 

“T don’t like, then; and the sorra 
word I'll tell you, Tom. If you’re not 
able to find out all you want yourself, 
what good’s in you ?” 

“ Well, keep it to yourself, Kate ; I 
think I know enough about her al- 
ready.” 

“See that, now; an’ you strivin’ to 
pick more out of me! ‘This much Pll 
tell you, any way, for you’re apt to 
find it out yourself—that she’s as stub- 
born a lass as any in the province of 
Connaught. What she says she won’t 
do, she won’t.” 
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“ And what I say I will do, I will ; 
and I'll take that one’s pride down a 
peg or two, as sure as my name is Tom 
Murdock, and that before Easter 
Monday.” 

“ Whist, Tom agra; she’s not worth 
putting yourself in a passion about: 
and she’s likely enough to bring her 
own pride low enough. But betune 
you an’ me, I don’t think she has very 
much. Whisper me this, Tom; did 
she ever let on to you ” 

“ Never, Kate; I won’t belie her.” 

“ Answer me another question now, 
Tom; did she ever do th’ other 
thing ?” 

“You are sifting me very close, 
Kate. Do you mean did she ever re- 
fuse me ?” 

“T do, just ; and what I’m saying 
to you, Tom, is for your good. I’m 
afeerd it’s for her money you care, 
and not much for herself. Now, 
Thomas Murdock, I always thought, 
an’ more than myself thought the 
same thing, that the joining of them 
two farms in holy wedlock was a bad 
plan, and that one of you would find 
it a dear bargain in the end.” 

“Which of us, Kate ?” 

“ Not a word you'll tell, Tom avic. 
There’s the floore idle ; come out for 
another dance ;” and she gave him 
one of her most beautiful looks. He 
was glad, however, that her volubility 
prevented her from observing that he 
had not answered her other question. 

Kate succeeded during this second 
dance in putting Tom into somewhat 
better humor with himself. He had 
never thought her so handsome before, 
nor had he until now ever drawn a com- 
parison between herself and Winny 
Cavana as to beauty of either face or 
figure, neither of which it now struck 
him were much, if at all, inferior to 
that celebrated beauty; and he cer- 
tainly never found her so agreeable. 
He listened with a new pleasure to 
her full rich voice, and looked occa- 
sionally, unperceived (as he thought) 
into her soft swimming eyes, and were 
it not for pure spite toward “that 
whelp Lennon,” and indeed toward 
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that “proud hussy” Winny Cavana 
herself, he would, after that second 
dance, have transferred his whole 
mind and body to the said Kate Mul- 
vey on the spot. He considered, at 
all events, that he had Kate Mulvey 
hooked, however slightly it might be. 
But he would play her gently, ‘not 
handle her too roughly, and thus keep 
her on his line in case he might find 
it desirable to put the landing-net un- 
der her at any time. He never thought 
she was so fine a girl. 

But then he thought again: to be 
cut out, and hunted out of the field, 
with all his money, by such a fellow 
as that, a common day-laborer, was 
what he could not reconcile himself to. 
As for any real love for Winny Cav- 
ana, if it had ever existed in his 
heart toward her, it had that day been 
erushed, and for ever; yet notwith- 
standing the favorable circumstances 
for its growth, it had not yet quite 
sprung up for another. A firm re- 
solve, then, to see his spite out, at any 
cost to himself, to her, and to “ that 
whelp,” was the final determination of 
his heart after the day closed. 

Winny Cavana, having danced with 
Phil M’Dermott until they were both 
tired, sat down beside her father on a 
furrum. Several of the Shanvilla, 
and some of the Rathcash, boys 
“made up” to her, but she refused to 
dance any more, pleading fatigue, 
which by-the-bye none of them believ- 
ed, for it was not easy to tire the 
same Winny Cavana dancing. After 
sitting some time to cool, and look on 
at the neighbors “footing it,’ she pro- 
posed to her father to go home ; and 
he, poor old man, thought “it was an 
angel spoke.” He would have proposed 
it to Winny himself long before, but 
that he did not wish to interfere with 
her enjoyment. He thought she 
would have danced more, but was now 
glad of the reprieve; for to say the 
truth it was one to him, He, and 
Winny, and Bully-dhu, who had been 
curled up at his feet all day, then 
stood up, and went down the boreen 
together; Bully careering and bark- 
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ing round them with his usual activ- 
ity. 

We need not remain much longer 
at the dance ourselves. In another 
half hour it was “getting late,’ the 
beer was all out, Murrin’s pipes were 
getting confused, and Rathcash and 
Shanvilla were seen straggling over 
the hills in twos and threes and 
sinall parties toward their respective 
homes. 

We cannot do better than end this 
chapter with a hearty Irish wish— 
“ God send them safe !” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Tuts great hurling match, although 
much spoken of before it came off, 
was so universally believed to be a 
mere amicable, a bona-fide piece of 
holiday recreation, and not an ostensi- 
bie excuse for the ulterior purposes of 
Ribbonism, or a fight, that no precau- 


tions had been deemed necessary by 
the police to detect the one or to pre- 
vent. the other. The sub-inspector 
(then called chief constables) had 
merely reported the fact that it would 
take place to the resident magistrate 
—lucus &non. But “in the absence 
of sworn informations” of an intended 
row, he would neither attend himself, 
nor give orders for the police to do so, 
leaving the responsibility, if such ex- 
isted, entirely to the judgment and dis- 
cretion of the chief in question; who, 
wishing to enjoy the day otherwise 
himself, was satisfied with the report 
he had made, and did not interfere by 
his own presence or that of his men 
with the game. Thus, as “in the ab- 
sence of sworn informations” the resi- 
dent magistrate would not attend, and 
in the absence of the resident magis- 
trate the chief would not attend, Rath- 
eash and Shanvilla had it all to them- 
selves. Perhaps it was so best for, the 
dénouement of this story ; for had the 
police been present, the whole thing 
from that point might have ended very 
differently. 
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But although it had not been 
thought necessary that a police-party 
should put a stop to the day’s sport on 
the common, it is not to be supposed 
that they could hear of a man “ hav- 
ing been murdered” on the occasion 
without being instantly all zeal and 
activity. Like the three black crows, 
the real fact had been exaggerated, 
and so distorted as to frighten both 
the chief and the resident magistrate, 
but principally the latter, as the in- 
tended assembly had been reported to 
him. However,. “better late than 
never.” They heard that the man 
was not yet dead, and away they 
started on the same jarvey, to visit 
him, on the morning after the occur- 
rence. 

Their whole discussion during the 
drive—if an explanation by the ma- 
gistrate could be called a discussion 
—was on the safest and the most le- 
gal method of taking a dying man’s 
depositions, and wondering if he knew 
who struck the fatal blow in this in- 
stance, and if the police had him in 
custody, ete. 

They soon arrived at the house, but 
saw no sign of a crowd, or of police, 
whom the chief would have backed at 
any odds to have met on the road 
with a prisoner. 

“Is he still alive?” whispered the 
resident magistrate to the father, who 
came to the door. 

“Oh yes, your honor, blessed be 
God! an’ will soon be as well as ever,” 
he replied. “It was a mere scratch, 
an’ there won’t be a haporth on him in 
a day or two. He wanted to go 
back to look at them dancin’, but I 
kep’ him lying on the bed.” 

“Does he know you?” said the 
magistrate, believing that the man 
wanted to make light of it, as is gen- 
erally the case. 

“ Does he know me, is it? athen 
why wouldn’t he know his own fa- 
ther ?” 

“Oh, he is sensible, then ?” 

“ Arrah, why wouldn’t he be sensi- 
ble? the boy was never anything 
else.” * 
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“ That’s right. 
struck the blow ?” 

“QOchone, doesn’t every one know 
that, your honor? Sure, wasn’t it 
Tom Murdock? an’ isn’t his heart 
bruck about it ?” 

Here the constable and two men of 
the nearest police station came up at 
the “double,” wiping their faces, to 
make inquiries for report; so that 
they were not so remiss after all, for it 
was still early in the morning. 

Oid Lennon was annoyed at all this 
parade and show about the place, and 
continued, “ Athen, your honor, what 
‘do ye’s all want here, an’ these gentle- 
men ?” inclining his‘ head toward the 
police ; “ sure there’s nothing the mat- 
ther.” 

“ We heard the man was killed,” 
said the chief. 

“ And we heard the same thing not 
an hour ago,” said the constable. 

“ Arrah, God give ye sinse, gentle- 
men! Go home, an’ don’t be making 
a show of our little place. I tell you 
there’s not a pin’s-worth upon the boy, 
and the tip he did get was all acci- 
dents.” + 

“T must see him nevertheless, my 
good man; and you need not be un- 
civil, at all events.” 

“T ax your honor’s pardon ; I didn’t 
mane it. To be sure you can see 
him; but there’s no harm done, and 
what harm was done was an accident. 
Sure Emon will tell you the whole 
thing how it was himself.” 

“That is the very thing I want. 
Let me see him.” 

Lenaon then led the way into the 
room where Emon was sitting up in 
the bed; for he had heard the buzz of 
the discussion outside, and caught some 
of its meaning. 

Lennon took care “to draw” the 
police into the kitchen; for there was 
nothing annoyed him more—and that, 
he knew, would annoy his son—than 
that they should be seen about the 
place. He had taken his cue from 
Emon, who did not wish the matter to 
be mace a blowing-horn of. 

A very few words with the young 


Does he know who 
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man sufficed to show the magistrate 
and the chief that their discussion 
upon the subject of taking a dying 
man’s deposition had been unneces- 
sary in this instance, however profita- 
ble it might prove on some future oc- 
casion. Emon, except that his head 
was still tied with a handkerchief, 
showed no symptom whatever of hav- 
ing received an injury. He cheerful- 
ly explained how the matter had hap- 
pened, untied the handkerchief prompt- 
ly at the request of the magistrate, and 
showed him “the tip,” as he called it, 
he had received from Tom Murdock’s 
hurl. There was no mystery or hesi 
tation in Emon’s manner of describing 
the: matter. Murdock himself had 
been the very first to admit and to 
apologize for the accident; and they 
did not wish that any fuss should be 
made about it. As to prosecuting him 
for the blow, which had been casually 
asked, he might as well think of pros- 
ecuting a man who had accidentally 
jostled him in the street. 

All this was a great relief to the 
magistrate, who at once took the sen- 
sible view of the case, and said he 
was delighted to find that the whole 
matter had been exaggerated both 
as to facts and extent, and con- 
gratulated both himself and the police 
npon this happy termination to their 
zeal. 

The magistrate then spoke of the 
propriety of “ the doctor” seeing young 
Lennon, saying that these sort of 
“tips” sometimes required medical 
care, and occasionally turned out more 
serious than might at first be antici- 
pated. But Emon told him that Fa- 
ther Farrell, who was an experienced 
doctor himself, had examined the 
wound, and declared that it would not 
signify. 

The fact was that the magistrate, 
in his justifiable fright, had on the 
first report of the “murder” sent off 
four miles for the dispensary doctor, 
in case “the man might not be yet 
dead,” and he expectéd his arrival 
every moment, as the point at which 
his valuable aid would be required 
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was plainly to be explained to him by 
the messenger. 

Finding that matters were, much 
less serious than rumor had made 
them, and perceiving that the Lennons 
were far from gratified at the exhibi- 
tion already made, he was not anxious 
that it should appear he had sent for 
the doctor to raise, as it were, young 
Lennon from the dead. He was 
therefore determined to watch his ap- 
proach, and to pretend he was passing 
by on other business, and that it was 
as well to bring him in. But the doc- 
tor had not been at home when the 
messenger called; he had been at a 
real case—not of murder, but of birth; 
and the magistrate and chief could not 
now await his arrival without awk- 
wardness for the delay. 

The magistrate was annoyed; but 
the chief soon set him to rights by 
telling him that the doctor could not 
come there except by the road by 
which they should go home, and that 
if on his way they must meet him, 
and so they did—powdhering on his 
pony, truly as if for life or death. 

“T suppose it is all over, and that I 
am late,” he said, pulling up. 

“ No, you are time enough,” said the 
chief. “It is nothing but a scratch, 
and was a mere accident.” 

“ And there is nothing then for me 
to do,” said the doctor. 

“Nothing but to go ‘ bock again, 
like the Scotchman.” 

“ No trepanning, nor ‘ post-mortem,’ 
doctor,” added the R. M. He wasa 
droll fellow, was the R. M. 

It was a great satisfaction to each of 
these officials, as they secretly consid- 
ered their positions in this affair, that 
no person had been seriously hurt, and 
that the slight injury which had 
really taken place was entirely acci- 
dental. ‘the R. M. felt relieved upon 
the grounds that the intended assem- 
bly had been officially reported to him 
and that he had declined to attend, or 
to give any directions to the chief to 
use any precautions to preserve the 
peace. But then he reconciled him- 
self with the burthen of his excuse 
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upon all such occasions, that, “in the 
absence of sworn informations,” he 
would have been safe under any cir- 
cumstanves. Still he was better pleased 
as it was. 

The chief was relieved, because he 
had some idea that having reported 
the intended assembly to the resident 
magistrate might have been deemed 
insufficient, had a real homicide taken 
place, and that he should upon his 
own responsibility have had a party of 
police in attendance. These officials 
were therefore both ready to accept, 
without much suspicion, the statement 
of young Lennon, that the blow was 
purely accidental, and that the conse- 
quence would be of a trifling nature. 
But they were “dark” to each other as 
to the grounds upon which their satis- 
faction rested. 

The doctor finding that there was 
no chance of earning a fee from the 
coroner, turned his horse’s head round 
and followed the car at a much easier 
pace than he had met it. He of all 
the officials—for he was constab. doc. 
—was least gratified with the favora- 
ble position of affairs. He had not 
only started without his own breakfast, 
but had brought his horse out without 
a feed; and they had galloped four 
miles upon two empty stomachs. No 
wonder that he was dissatisfied as 
compared with the magistrate and the 
chief. But we must recollect that 
there was no responsibility upon him, 
beyond his skill involved in the affair ; 
with its origin, or the fact of its having 
been permitted to occur at all, he had 
nothing to do. There were, therefore, 
no points of congratulation for him to 
muse upon, and he was vexed accord- 
ingly. From his experience of him- 
self in the treatment of broken heads 
in the district, he had no doubt that 
his attendance would have “ ended in 
recovery,” and that at least three 
pounds would have come down, “ ap- 
proved” by the government upon the 
chief’s report, which would be much 
better than the coroner’s one-pound 
note. The disappointment had com- 
pletely taken away his own hunger, 
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but he forgot that his horse did not 
understand these things, so he grum- 
bled slowly home. 

A contemplative silence of some 
minutes ensued between the two exe- 
cutives on the car, which was ultimate- 
ly broken by the magistrate. He, 
like the doctor, had had no breakfast, 
so certain was he of a murder ; but the 
whole thing being a bottle of smoke, he 
was now both hungry and cross. It 
was the chief’s car they were on, and 
he was driving—the R. M. “ knocked 
that much out of him, at all events”’— 
so there was no driver to damp the 
familiarity of conversation. 

“It was fortunate for you, my young 
friend, that nothing more serious oc- 
curred at this same hurling match,” 
said the magistrate. 

(Certainly he was no prig in his 
choice of language. He was of course 
much older than the chief, and consid- 
ered that he could carry a high hand 
with “a mere boy” without any expe- 
rience.) 

“T am extremely glad,” replied the 
chief, “for both our sakes, that it was 
a mere trifle and an accident.” 

“For both our sakes! Oh, you 
know, my dear young friend, that, in 
the absence of sworn informations, I 
was not concerned in the matter at all. 
I conceive that the whole responsibili- 
ty—if there be any—in a mere casual 
meeting of the kind, where there is 
admittedly no apprehension of a breach 
of the peace, rests entirely upon 
your own judgment and discretion. 
To be plain with you, except where a 
breach of the peace may be fairly 
anticipated, and svorn informations 
lodged to that effect, I do not think 
the magistrate’s time should be inter- 
fered with. I might have lost a petty- 
sessions to-day, inquiring into a mere 

accident.” 
"But it might not have been one ; 
and we could not have known until 
we saw the injured man and made in- 
quiries. But the absence of sworn in- 
formations, and the faet that there 
was no apprehension of a row, would 
have exonerated me from all blame as 
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well as you. Beside, I so far took the 
precaution of reporting the intended 
assembly to you, with its professed ob- 
ject, and I took your instructions upon 
the subject.” 

“No, you didn’t; for I did not give 
you any.” 

“Well, I reported the meeting to 
you, and asked for instructions.” 

“That is the very thing which I ob- 
ject to—making reports without suffi- 
cient grounds. I should decline to act 
again under similar circumstances.” 

“That you would do so, I have no 
doubt ; but that you should do so, I 
have some.” 

“TI am right, young sir, as well in 
my grammar as in my view of the 
case; ought is the word you should 
have used, to have properly expressed 
what you intended.” 

The chief was nettled. He was not 
quite certain that the R. M. was not 
right, and merely replied : 

“ Perhaps so, sir; but it really was 
not of Lindley Murray I was thinking 
at the time.” 

The magistrate was softened. He 
felt that he had been sparring rather 
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one-third of his age. 

“ Well, I really beg your pardon,” 
he said; “I did not intend to be so 
sharp.” 

“ Granted,” said the chief, laugh- 
ing; for he was not an ill-tempered 
fellow. “ But here we are at my box; 
come in and have some breakfast, and 
Pll drive you to petty-sessions after.” 

“ Thank you very much. Tl take 
breakfast ; for I came away in a hor- 
rid fuss without saying a word as to 
when I[ should be back again. I will 
not trespass upon you, however, to do 
more than you have already done in 
the driving way. I had some fears 
when we started that we should have 
breakfasted at dinner, some time this 
evening, after a coroner’s inquest. 
But this is better.” 

They then gave “ the trap” to the 
“private orderly,” and proceeded to 
punish the tea, toast, eggs, and cold 
ham in a most exemplary manner. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Oharles II. and Catholic Emaneipation. 


Translated from Etudes Religieuses, Historiqnes et Littéraires, par des Péres de la Compagnie 
de Jésus. 


THE LAST EFFORT OF CHARLES II. FOR THE EMANCIPA- 
TION OF THE CATHOLICS OF ENGLAND. 


We have already seen what fruit 
grew from the mission of Father 
James Stuart to Whitehall; how the 
Duke of York and, in all probability, 
King Charles also, abjured the Prot- 
estant faith; and how the royal neo- 
phyte, in the presence of his brother 
and his trusty counsellors, Arundel, 
Clifford, and Arlington, declared his 
readiness to suffer anything, to under- 
take any enterprise, in order to secure 
liberty of worship for himself and his 
Catholic subjects. 

The king knew that his conversion 
would arouse violent opposition,would 
perhaps become a signal for revolt 
and civil war. He felt that he could 
do nothing without the assistance of 
the King of France. To secure his 
aid he secretly dispatched to Ver- 
sailles Lord Arundel of Wardour and 
Sir Richard Bellings, the same pru- 
dent ambassador whom he had for- 
merly dispatched to Pope Alexander 
VII. Out of this embassy resulted 
the treaty of Dover and the offensive 
alliance of France and England 
against Hoiland. Up to the present 
time an impenetrable veil has con- 
cealed from us the real object of this 
treaty, and the details of the negotia- 
tions which led to it. Charles has 
been almost universally accused of 
submitting himself to a disgraceful 
vassalage to the French monarch, and 
of selling to the Bourbon for money 
the glory, the liberty, and the religion 
of his country. But the unexpected 
disclosures of the diplomatic archives 
now enable us to shed a new light 
upon this subject, and to ascertain 
whether Charles was really moved by 
religious impulses when he asked 


Louis XIV. for assistance in the re- 
establishment of Catholicism in Eng- 
land, or was, as Lingard says, all the 
while trying to deceive his royal ally. 

Lord Arundel had already been 
discussing the “ Catholic project” for 
nine months with the French king be- 
fore Louis’ minister, Colbert, was let 
into the secret. Colbert de Crois- 
sy, the minister’s brother and French 
ambassador to London, was now made 
acquainted with Arundel’s proposi- 
tions and Louis’ answers to them, and 
on the 12th of November, 1669, had 
an interview with Charles, of which 
he gives the following account : 

“The King of England was ready 
to assure me that he had no unwilling- 
ness to make me acquainted with the 
most important secret of his life. 

° In reading these papers, I 
could not help thinking that he and 
the persons to whom he had intrusted 
the conduct of this matter, were mad 
to think of re-establishing the Catholic 
religion in England. In fact, no one 
acquainted with the state of this king- 
dom and the disposition of the peuple 
could entertain a different opinion ; 
but, in spite of all, he hoped that, with 
your majesty’s assistance, the great 
enterprise would be successful. The 
Presbyterians and other dissenters 
are still more averse to the Anglican 
Church than to the Catholic. All 
that these sectaries want is the free 
exercise of their own form of worship; 
and provided they get that—and his 
majesty purposes to give it them— 
they will not oppose his change of re- 
ligion. Moreover, he has good troops 
who are affectionately disposed toward 
him ; and if the late king. his father, 
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had had as many, he would have 
stifled in their cradle the disturbances 
which proved his ruin. He will in- 
crease the army on the best pretexts 
that he can find. The arsenals are 
all at his disposal and are well stock- 
ed. He is assured of the principal 
places of England and Scotland. The 
governor of Hull is a,Catholic; those 
of Portsmouth, Plymouth, and many 
other places which he named to me— 
Windsor among the rest—would 
never depart from the obedience which 
they owe him. As for the troops in 
Ireland, he hopes that the Duke of 
Ormond, who has preserved great 
credit there, will always be faithful to 
him ; and even should he fail in his 
duty, Lord Orrery, who is a Catholic at 
heart, and has still greater influence 
with that army, will lead the soldiers 
wherever he is ordered. oe 
Finally, he told me that he was driven 
to declare himself a Catholic both by 
his conscience and by the confusion 
which he saw daily increasing in his 
kingdom, to the detriment of his au- 
thority ; and that, beside the spiritual 
benefit which he trusted to obtain, he 
believed that this was the only means 
of establishing the monarchy.” (Let- 
ter of Nov. 13, 1669.) 

But English writers maintain that, 
behind all this apparent zeal, Charles 
concealed an ulterior design, and 
wished to impose upon Louis for his 
own ends. There would be some 
plausibility in the supposition if the 
conversion of England had been a 
matter so near to the heart of the 
French king as is commonly imagin- 
ed; but, unfortunately, it is now evi- 
dent that “the Catholic project” filled 
only a secondary place in Louis 
XIV.’s policy. The object which 
then employed his chief desires was 


the humiliation of Holland; and the. 


more eager he was to secure the co- 
operation of England in this enter- 
prise, the less anxious was he for a 
sudden return of the royal family of 
Whitehall to the ancient faith—a 
change in which his penetrating eye 
saw grave danger to Charles and, by 
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consequence, disappointment to him- 
self. He writes in reply to Croissy’s 
letter: “I will not commence a war 
with Holland, unless the King of 
England join me ;” and the ambassa- 
dor is instructed to look upon the 
Dutch question as the most important 
affair in hand. (Letter of November 
24, 1669.) 

Charles, too, had his plan, and to our 
thinking a very good one. Colbert 
writes, December 5: 

“ Arlington tells me that the king 
his master, having weighed all the 
reasons for and against, has finally 
determined to begin by satisfying his 
conscience. He adds, nevertheless, 
that the king may change his mind ; 
but I see plainly that he will not ad- 
vise him to do so; for he is persuaded 
that his royal master, having Spain, 
Sweden, and Holland attached to his 
interests, and assured at the same timé 
of your majesty’s friendship by a se- 
cret treaty, will overpower all the se- 
ditions that might be excited in the 
kingdom by such a declaration much 
more easily than by the way your 
majesty advises. Moreover, I do not 
find him very hot against the Dutch ; 
and I confess, sire, that I am still 
doubtful whether the proposition to at- 
tack them, conjointly with your majes- 
ty, after the declaration of Catholicism 
shall have been successfully made, is 
sincere, at all events on the minister’s 
part.” 

A few days afterward the draft of a 
treaty was sent by Arlington to the 
Marquis de Croissy, in which occurred 
these words: “The King of Great 
Britain, after having declared himself 
a Catholic, leaves to the 
most Christian king liberty to designate 
the time for making war, with their 
united forces, upon the States Gene- 
ral.” 

Louis, on his part, ordered Colbert 
to stand firm: “It would be well for 
you not to allow Lord Arlington and 
the others to hope that I will ever 
consent to what you propose in the 
last place, that the treaty of war 
against Holland should be laid aside, 
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and that we should agree only upon 
the two other points; thus the desire 
which they feel for assistance in money 
and troops toward the declaration of 
Catholicism, which is what they are 
most anxious about, may induce them 
to further more zealously than they 
do now the project for a war against 
Holland.” (Letter of Feb. 16, 1670.) 

The negotiation dragged along 
slowly. Disputed points became more 
and more numerous ; and the effect of 
all these difficulties and delays upon 
such a timid soul as Charles’s may 
easily be imagined. As the time for 
openly breaking with Anglicanism 
drew near, the obstacles in his way 
seemed to grow more formidable than 
ever. His resolution was not shaken; 
but his religious ardor gradually cooled, 
and human prudence overcame his 
faith. This change of disposition was 
observed by Colbert de Croissy, but 
does not seem to have alarmed him. 
He writes, on the 15th of May, 
1670: 

“The king has not yet determined 
when to make his declaration, notwith- 
standing the urgency of those to whom 
he has confided his secret. M. Bell- 
ings informs me that the commission- 
ers themselves are not agreed about 
the time ; some advising that it be be- 
fore the meeting of parliament, and 
others wishing the declaration to be 
made in full assembly of the two 
houses ; that the King of England ap- 
pears to favor the latter plan, because 
it affords more time for delay; and 
moreover that it cannot be later than 
October next, which is the time for 
the rg-adjournment. I can see that the 
precautions which his majesty has 
taken are not sufficient. The troops 
in Scotland and Ireland are nearly all 
Presbyterians, with whom the conces- 
sion of freedom of worship will weigh 
as nothing in the scale with their 
hatred of the Catholics. Even the 
captain of the royal guard, who be- 
longs to this party, will probably be 
opposed to the execution of his royal 
master’s design. In fine, those who 
are in the secret are greatly alarmed 
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at all these dangers. They cannot 
alter the king’s resolution ; but a sort 
of libertinism (if I may use the word) 
makes him procrastinate as much as 
he can.” 

_ But Louis XIV. was prepared with 
an instrument for overcoming all the 
difficulties which Charles threw in his 
way. The amiable Duchess of Or- 
leans, the beloved sister of the Eng- 
lish monarch, crossed the Channel for 
no other purpose than to bring her 
brother’s hesitation to.anend. “ All 
the points of the treaty,” says Mignet, 
“had been agreed upon by both'sides 
before this interview. Madame had 
therefore no questions to negotiate 
with her brother ; but Louis XIV. re- 
lied greatly upon her influence in in- 
ducing Charles II. to sign the treaty, 
to advance the exchange of ratifica- 
tions, and, what was of the utmost con- 
sequence to him, to declare war against 
Holland before declaring himself a 
Catholic.” On the 30th of May, five 
days after the arrival of Henrietta, 
the French ambassador wrote to his 
court: “ Madame tells me that she has 
made an impression upon her brother’s 
mind, and she can see that he is al- 
most disposed to declare war against 
the Dutch before doing anything else.” 
On the ist of June, 1670, Arlington, 
Arundel, Clifford, and Bellings, on the 
part of England, and Colbert de 
Croissy on the part of France, affixed 
their signatures to the celebrated 
treaty of Dover. Ifthe text contains 
no mention of the modification obtain- 
ed by the young duchess, the reason 
undoubtedly is, that, to avoid the de- 
lay which would have ensued had a 
new draft been made out, the two 
sovereigns instructed their commission- 
ers to sign it in its present form, with a 
verbal clause, guaranteed by Charles’s 
word of honor, that the war against 
Holland should precede the formal ac- 
knowledgment of the king’s conver- 
sion. 

Such was. the mysterious journey of 
Henrietta of England upon which 
Bossuet has conferred so much unde- 
served celebrity. When, only twen- 
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ty-seven days afterward, the unfortu- 
nate duchess in the midst of her vain 
triumph was overtaken by the pangs 
of death, it may be doubted whether 
the recollection of her zeal for the 
postponement of her brother’s conver- 
sion soothed her conscience or allevi- 
ated for her the terrors of divine judg- 
ment. 

The Duke of York always looked 
upon the war with Holland as an un- 
fortunate complication which frustrated 
the re-establishment of the Catholic 
worship in England. _In this part of 
the treaty of Dover he beheld the first 
and perhaps the most dangerous of the 
rocks among which the Stuart dynasty 
ultimately foundered and disappeared 
for ever. Charles at first looked at 
things from a more assuring point of 
view. A letter to his sister, the duch- 
ess, dated June 6, 1669, shows him 
full of hope, almost of enthusiasm, at 
the thought of this expedition. The 
English navy was to take a brilliant 
revenge for the insult received a short 
while before, when the Dutch flag 
waved insolently under the walls of 
affrighted London. He himself, as- 
sociated with Louis in glory and good 
fortune, was finally to triumph over 
the disasters of his family, and to en- 
joy for the rest of his days the bless- 
ings he so ardently desired, liberty of 
conscience and peace upon thé throne. 
But these alluring dreams were even 
then disturbed by presentiments and 
uneasiness too well founded to escape 
his penetrating mind. If he yielded 
after a year’s resistance, it was through 
weakness and weariness, not through 
conviction. 

In concluding this portion of our ar- 
ticle, it is not amiss to inquire what 
purpose Charles could have had in 
view in attempting “to deceive the 
King of France.” To be sure, sur- 
rounded as he was at home by dif- 
ficulties and dangers without number, 
he was compelled to look abroad for 
assistance and protection. But if he 
had consulted only his worldly inter- 
ests, if he had not been inspired by re- 
ligious motives, where would he natu- 
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rally have sought for aid? Certainly 
he would have turned toward the 
Protestant, not the Catholic, states. 
His natural allies would have been 
warlike Sweden and rich and power- 
ful Holland, whose last stadtholder, 
William II., had espoused a princess 
of the house of Stuart, Charles’s own 
sister Mary. Nothing was more pop- 
ular at that time, throughout Great 
Britain, than the triple alliance. Why 
should he break it? Why should the 
son of Charles I., overcoming the un- 
pleasant recollections of his former so- 
journ at Paris, have so far offended 
the instincts and prejudices of his peo- 
ple as to offer the hand of fellowship 
and brotherhood to Louis XIV., and 
intrust to him his destinies ? 

A parallel naturally suggests itself 
here between the two kings ; and per- 
haps if we had to assign their respec- 
tive places we should not give the pref- 
erence to the abler or the more power- 
ful. Louis, still young and engrossed, 
heart and soul, in his projects of great- 
ness and magnificence, was guilty of 
the grave wrong of making religion 
entirely subordinate to politics. 
Charles, no doubt, shows himself 
through the ‘course of these negotia- 
tions just what he always was. Too 
sagacious not to see the dangers into 
which each step conducted him, and 
too timid to confront them ; now urged 
forward by the impatient zeal of the 
Duke of York, now drawn back by 
his minister and confidant Arlington 
—one hardly knows what he wanted 
todo. His frivolity, his inconstancy, 
his perpetual wavering, his disingenu- 
ousness, all the chief traits gf his 
character, in fine, were displayed in 
these negotiations of Dover. We are 
not disposed to deny that he was sen- 
sible of the temporal advantages which 
the friendship of his brother of France 
seemed to promise him ; but, taking all 
things into consideration, it is he that 
shows the greater heart, and with him 
the calculations of selfish humanity 
are sometimes at least forgotten in the 
sovereign importance of his eternal in- 
terests. 
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The treaty of Dover concluded, 
Charles secretly made preparations 
fer the war with Holland, which had 
now been deferred to a more distant 
day; but there were other prepara- 
tions in which he took a much more 
lively interest. He knew that a terri- 
ble storm would break forth whenever 
he should issue his bill of indulgence 
in favor of those who disagreed with 
the state Church. Both French and 
English writers have often said that 
the king hoped to accomplish his plans 
by means of abuse of the royal prerog- 
atives, and unconstitutional measures 
taken ynder the protection of that am- 
bitious neighbor across the channel 
whom the Stuarts had rashly allowed 
to interfere in the affairs of the United 
Kingdom. But this is a mistake. 
Without the slightest violence or 
transgression of the law, Charles might 
have anticipated by two hundred 
years the emancipation of the Catho- 
lies of England. The constitution 
gave him no right to change any of the 
existing laws; but it gave him power 
to dispense with the exaction of the 
penalties prescribed for their violation. 
Well, he proposed to make use of this 
prerogative in behalf of all dissenters 
without exception, whether Protestant 
sectaries or Catholics, and whenever 
a fitting opportunity arrived to lay be- 
fore parliamenta new bill of indulgence. 

On the 15th of March, 1672, two 
days before the declaration of war with 
Holland, he issued a proclamation, in 
which, after remarking that the expe- 
rience of twelve years had proved the 
inutility of coercive measures in mat- 
ters of conscience, he declared his 
good pleasure that every penal law 
against nonconformists and recusants 
of every description should thenceforth 
be suspended. Dissenters were au- 
thorized to establish places of worship ; 
but Catholics were not permitted to 
assemble for religious exercises except 
in private houses. This discrimination 
against the Catholics was the doing of 
the Secretary Bridgman, who stoutly 
refused to sign the document, and 
threatened to resign, if the same priy- 
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ileges granted to other recusants were 
also accorded to the Catholics. Bridg- 
man’s resignation would have given 
the alarm to the hostile parties ; so, to 
avoid a greater evil, Charles had to 
submit to this odious restriction. 

There was a diversity of opinions 
about the declaration of the 15th of 
March, but at first there was nothing 
in the state of public opinion to excite 
alarm. As for the war, if the people 
looked upon it without much favor, at 
least no one could assert that it was 
contrary to the national interests. 
There were recent injuries to be 
avenged, glory and profit to be won; 
above all, immense advantages to ac- 
crue to English commerce from the 
crippling of one of its most formida- 
ble rivals: all these considerations 
kept the minds of the nation in sus- 
pense. 

But unfortunately one naval engage- 
ment after another was fought with 
no decisive results; and while the 
French gained brilliant victories on 
land, the English seemed to be only 
humble, docile instruments in the 
hands of their allies. The Protestants 
eagerly seized upon these circum- 
stances to arouse an undertone of dis- 
content among the masses. The 
Duchess of York had just died a 
Catholic. The Duke of York, the 
heir presumptive to the throne, was 
strongly suspected of having embraced 
the Catholic religion. Then there was 
England in league with Catholic 
France against Protestant Holland; 
and the little army which Charles had 
sent to the continent, though placed 
under the command of Schomburg, a 
Calvinist (but for all that a French- 
man), had among-its subordinate offi- 
cers a major-general, Fitzgerald, and 
many other Catholics. All these 
things, they said, taken in connection 
with the recent declaration, boded 
nothing but evil to the Reformed 
churches. 

Such was the state of public feeling 
when, after a recess of two years, par- 
liament opened at the beginning of 
February, 1673. In the troubles 
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which he saw were coming, the king 
relied for assistance in the houses 
principally upon Clifford, whom he had 
appointed a lord of the treasury, and 
the Chancellor Ashley, recently created 
Earl of Shaftesbury, a man of no 
principle, but of great ability and value 
in critical emergencies. At the open- 
ing of the session Charles spoke of 
the French alliance, of the causes of 
his rupture with the States General, 
and of the declaration of indulgence, 
which he declared himself resolved to 
stand by. 

The opposition had already matured 
their plan of campaign, and their first 
measure was to deprive the Catholics 
of their new allies by persuading the 
dissenting sects to renounce the preca- 
rious advantages of the declaration for 
the toleration, less complete, perhaps, 
but more assured, which they would 
infallibly obtain from the favorable 
dispositions of the Commons. The 
manceuvre was perfectly successful. 
The Catholics were completely isola- 
ted. The “Country Party,” as they 
called themselves, then opened fire 
with more confidence in Parliament. 
“ The attack was made,” says Macau- 
lay, “not in the way of storm, but by 
slow and scientific approaches. The 
Commons at first held out hopes that 
they would give support to the king’s 
foreign policy, but insisted that he 
should purchase that support by aban- 
doning his whole system of domestic 
policy. Their first object was to ob- 
tain the revocation of the declaration 
of indulgence. Of all the many 
unpopular steps taken by the govern- 
ment, the most unpopular was the 
publishing of this declaration.” In 
fact, the annulment of the edict was a 
matter of life or death for the Protest- 
ants. They wanted, however, a con- 
stitutional argument, and they had 
not far to look for ones We quote 
Macaulay again : 

“Tt must in candor be admitted 
that the constitutional question was 
not then quite free from obscurity. 
Our ancient kings. had undoubtedly 
claimed and exercised the right of 
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suspending the operation of penal 
laws. The tribunals had recognized 
that right. Parliaments had suffered 
it to pass unchallenged. That some 
such right was inherent in the crown, 
few even of the Country Party ventured, 
in the face of precedent and authority, 
to deny. Yet it was clear that, it 
this prerogative were without limit, 
the English government could scarcely 
be distinguished from a pure despot- 
ism.” A hypocritical fear of despot- 
ism and inviolable respect for the law 
were to be the standard under which 
the dissenters should fight, and it was 
agreed that the Anglicans shqgld in- 
trench themselves behind the ramparts 
of the constitution. 

The opposition in parliament did 
not disapprove of toleration in itself ; 
they only blamed the form of the edict. 
They were perfectly willing to alleviate 
thecondition of the Protestant noncon-. 
furmists, provided it could be done 
through the regular parliamentary 
channels. Even if the king could re- 
mit a penalty, he could not suspend a 
law in ecclesiastical, any more than in 
civil, matters. In support of this po- 
sition they argued at great length, 
with a good deal of passion and ob- 
security and a great lack of common 
sense, for more than a month. The 
real strength of the party lay in its 
popularity, and in that irresistible 
power which the daring aggressors of 
a declining monarchy always possess, 
in every country. The partizans of 
the court, by their injudicious defence 
of the crown, did their best to aid the 
opposite party. Instead of defending 
the prerogative by the precedents af- 
forded by previous reigns, they 
grounded its exercise upon the neces- 
sity for some ad interim power which, 
during the recess of parliament, might 
act upon urgent cases, and, if need 
were, suspend the laws. “An ex- 
empting power,” they said, “ must of 
necessity exist somewhere ; otherwise 
cases may arise, when parliament is 
not in session, in which the welfare 
and even the safety of the state would 
be sacrificed to impolitic and unrea- 
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sonable fears.” This was playing di- 
rectly into their adversaries’ hands. 
After long discussions, several times 
interrupted by adjournments, the 
House of Commons, by a vote of 168 
against 116, resolved “ that the penal 
laws touching ecclesiastical matters 
could not be suspended except by an 
act of parliament.” 

In replying to the message of the 
Commons, Charles declared himself 
deepiy concerned that they should 
question the ecclesiastical authority of 
the crown, which had never been con- 
tested during the reigns of his ances- 
tors. He certainly pretended to no 
authority to suspend any law touch- 
ing the property, rights, and liberties 
of his subjects. His only object in 
the exercise of his ecclesiastical power 
was the relief of the dissenters. He 
was not disposed to reject the advice 
of parliament, and would always be 
found ready to agree to any bill which 
might seem better adapted than his 
declaration to accomplish the chief ob- 
ject which he had in view—the wel- 
fare of all his subjects, and the tran- 
quillity and stability of England. This 
moderate language did not satisfy the 
house. A second address admonish- 
ed the sovereign that his counsellors 
had deceived him, and that none of 
his ancestors had ever claimed or ex- 
ercised the power of suspending stat- 
utes touching ecclesiastical matters ; 
and his faithful Commons implored 
his majesty to give them a more satis- 
factory and complete answer. The 
king felt the insult, and did not con- 
ceal his resentment. His course was 
chosen. He would dissolve parlia- 
ment, rather than submit to the dicta- 
tion of his enemies. But he hoped 
to subdue the opposition by exciting a 
conflict of opinion between the two 
houses. He went to the House of 
Lords, and in a short and spirited ad- 
dress complained that the Commons 
usurped the royal authority, laid be- 
fore their lordships the two addresses 
from the lower house, with his replies, 
and concluded by asking the advice of 
the hereditary counsellors of the 
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throne. Clifford followed, and plead- 
ed with his accustomed fire and en- 
ergy the cause of offended majesty. 
But the spirit of defection had spread 
even among the chiefs of the govern- 
ment. The chancellor went over to 
the enemy. “Shaftesbury,” says 
Macaulay, “with his proverbial sa- 
gacity, saw that a violent reaction 
was at hand, and that all things were 
tending toward a crisis resembling 
that of 1640. He was determined 
that such a crisis should not find him 
in the situation of Strafford. He 
therefore turned suddenly round, and 
acknowledged in the House of Lords 
that the declaration was illegal.” A 
month had not passed since, in an- 
other place, Ashley had appealed to 
the justice of his fellow-subjects 
against the adversaries of the edict of 
toleration. The lords made haste to 
follow the example of the prudent 
chancellor. Ten years before they 
had solemnly declared their opinion 
that Charles II. had received from 
the English people a legitimate mis- 
sion to establish liberty of-conscience ; 
to-day, after maturely considering the 
royal motion, they resolved “ that 
the proposal of his majesty to settle 
the dispute by parliamentary ways 
was a good and gracious answer.” 
The disapprobation of the Upper 
House filled the timid monarch with 
consternation. Three days afterward 
Colbert presented himself as the bear- 
er of officious advice from Louis XIV. 
The King of France felt but little re- 
gret at the turn affairs were taking 
with his new allies ; for the Commons, 
who, in order to overthrow more sure- 
ly the royal plan, proposed to demol- 
ish it slowly, piece by piece, had not 
uttered a single murmur against the 
French alliance or the war. Not only 
that, but with a calculating shrewdness 
they had offered the king a compensa- 
tion for the sacrifices which they de- 
manded of him, and granted a subsidy 
of £1,260,000 sterling, destined to be 
expended in more vigorously pushing 
forward hostile operations on land and 
sea. Pleased with these favorable 
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dispositions, Louis XIV. represented 
to his brother of England the sad con- 
sequences of a rupiure with parliament. 
The wisest course was to submit to 
necessity. At the return of peace, 
when Louis would have troops and 
money to spare, he would place both 
at the service of the Stuarts, and it 
would then be easy to repair these tem- 
porary misfortunes. Charles listened 
willingly to the ambassador. The of- 
fers of money he did not refuse; but 
as for the assistance of French troops, 
he declared that he would never use 
them against his subjects, unless a sec- 
ond civil war should reduce him to the 
very last extremity, as it had reduced 
his father. The same day, in council 
-with his ministers, he withdrew his 
edict of toleration; and the next 
morning, the 8th of March, he annul- 
led it again, in presence of the Lords 
and Commons, promising that it should 
never serve as a precedent. The royal 
communication was received with ac- 
clamations of joy, and at night innu- 
merable bonfires illuminated the streets 
and squares of the capital. 

The opposition party had received 
an impetus in its course, and it needed 
a stronger arm than that of a Stuart 
to check it. The House of Commons 
was already discussing its famous test 
bill, by the provisions of which every 
Englishman holding any civil or mili- 
tary office was required to take an oath 
of allegiance and subscribe to the royal 
supremacy; he was to receive the 
sacrament according to the rites of the 
Established Church, and to sign a 
declaration against transubstantiation ; 
and the penalty for violation of this 
law was a fine of £500 sterling, and 
disqualification from filling any public 
function or dignity whatsoever, from 
prosecuting any cause before the courts, 
from acting as guardian or testament- 
ary executor, or receiving any legacy 
or deed of gift. Together with the test 
bill another was introduced for the re- 
lief of the Protestant nonconformists. 
The former passed quickly through 
both houses, and became that odious 
law which England kept upon her 
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statute-books until far info the present 
century. As for the other bill, all the 
well-known arts of parliamentary 
tricksters were brought to bear upon 
it. It was postponed ; it was amended 
again and again; it was thrown out; 
it was brought in again. At last the 
end of the session found it effectually 
killed; and, despite the insidious prom- 
ises which had effected a division 
among the several victims of the An- 
glican episcopacy, no new act was 
passed with regard to the dissenters. 

In a single day the test act deprived 
the Catholic cause of all its defenders. 
The Duke of York, who, as lord high 
admiral, directed the operations of the 
combined fleets of England and France, 
resigned his command and his com- 
mission. Clifford, though a new con- 
vert, laid down the. white rod. All 
the Catholic officials, governors, magis- 
trates, naval and military officers, re- 
tired at once. One only—who had 
been bold enough to praise the bill in 
the House of Lords as a wise and op- 
portune measure—was exempted from 
taking the test oath and branded with 
the disgrace of a national recompense. 
This was the same Earl of Bristol 
whom the Bishop of Salisbury had re- 
garded as the inspirer of those popish 
tendencies which he boasted of having 
detected under Charles’s dissimulation. 

There was none of the cabinet 
whose fidelity Charles could now trust. 
Shaftesbury had betrayed him; and it 
seemed certain that Buckingham, Ar- 
lington, and Lauderdale were secretly 
in league with the chief agitators. In 
return for their services parliament 
granted them complete impunity for 
the past by freely condoning all the 
offences committed previous to thé 
25th of March. 

Thus the isolation of the king at 
home was complete. Louis XIV. was 
still left him, but he was soon to lose 
even this last support. At the begin- 
ning of 1674 the French alliance of- 
fered only very doubtful advantages. 
On the continent the war had assumed 
the proportions of a conflict of all Eu- 
rope, and Montecuculli, seconded by 
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the Prince of Orange, fought success- 
fully against the genius of Turenne. 
On the sea, Prince Rupert, the suc- 
cessor of the Duke of York, with 
ninety ships of the line, had gained 
not a single notable advantage, though 
he ought to have swept all the Dutch 
fleets before him. As Lingard says, 
he was too intimately allied with the 
opposition party to be very eager for 
a victory which would have given the 
ascendency to their adversaries. Fin- 
ally, the Commons manifested, from 
the opening of the new session, a de- 
cided unwillingness to vote a subsidy. 
Charles listened, therefore, to the pro- 
posals of the allied powers, and, of his 
own accord, without asking the consent 
of “his suzerain” (as Macaulay 
charges), concluded a special peace on 
the most honorable conditions. “ Ne- 
cessity forbade him any longer to as- 
sist France as an ally,” he said to 
Louis’ ambassador; “but he hoped 
to be able to serve his good brother as 
a mediator between him and his ene- 
mies.” © 

Thus all Charles’s plans were over- 
thrown, and England was delivered 
for two centuries from the twin mis- 
fortunes against which she struggled 
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with equal energy—a French alliance 
and the inroads of Popery. 

Under the enormous pressure 
brought to bear upon him the unhappy 
king, deserted by all his auxiliaries 
and all his friends, gave way, and 
tried to stifle the voice of conscience. 
No doubt he is gravely to blame when 
he receives the sacrament in the Prot- 
estant chapels of his palace, and urges 
the Duke of York to imitate his un- 
worthy weakness, when he renews the 
protestations—which nobody believes 
—of his firm adhesion to Anglicanism. 
He is inexcusable for his apostacy. 
But that these criminal actions were 
not incompatible with a sincere resolve 
to return to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and that one can trace in Charles’s con- 
duct a plan seriously conceived and 
for three years perseveringly followed, 
to establish freedom of Catholic wor- 
ship throughout the United Kingdom 
—these are the -points which we have 
endeavored to prove. We are not 
without hope that we have shed some 
light upon an important series of events, 
which for two centuries have been en- 
veloped, through the bad faith of his- 
torians, in an obscurity that until now 
the keenest glance has failed to pierce. 
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SAINTS OF THE DESERT. 


BY THE REV. Jd. 


1. A careless brother said to Abbot 
Antony, “ Pray for me.” 

The old man made answer: I shall 
not pity thee, nor will the Highest, un- 
less thou hast pity on thyself, and 
makest prayer to God. 


2. Abbot Arsenius used to say: I 
have often had to repent of speaking ; 
never of keeping silence. 


8. Abbot Theodore said: If God 
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impute to us our negligences when we 
pray, and our distractions when we 
sing, we cannot be saved. 


4. Abbot Pastor said: One man is 
at rest and prays; another is sick 
and gives thanks; a third ministers 
cheerfully to them both. 

They are three; but their work 
and their merit is one. 


5. A brother said to Abbot Sisoi : 
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“ What must I do to keep my heart?” break, like an angel;” and he set off 
The old man made answer: Look to the desert. 


to your tongue first, for it is nearest to In a week’s time he returned, and 
the door. knocked at his brother’s door, saying, 
“T am John.” 
6. Abbot Abraham said: Passions His brother answered, “No, you 
live even in the saints here below; are not; for John is an angel.” He 
but they are chained. insisted, “ Yes, but Iam John.” 


His brother opened to him, saying, 

7. Abbot John said to his brother, “If you are a man, why don’t you 
“T do not like working; I wish tobe work? If you arean angel, what do 
in peace, and to serve God without you knock for?” 








From Chambers’s Journal. 
LITTLE THINGS. 


OrteEn, little things we hear, 

Often, little things we see, 
Waken thoughts that long have slept, 
Deep down in our memory. 






Strangely slight the circumstance 
That has force to turn the mind, 

Backward on the path of years, 

To the loved scenes far behind! 






*Tis the perfume of a flower, 
Or a quaint, old-fashioned tune ; 

Or asong-bird ’mid the leaves, 

Singing in the sunny June. 










*Tis the evening star, mayhap, 
In the gloaming silver bright ; 

Or a gold and purple cloud 

Waning in the western light. 









*Tis the rustling of a dress, 
Or a certain tone of voice, 

That can make the pulses throb, 

That can bid the heart rejoice. 







Ah, my heart! But not of joy 
Must alone thy history tell, 
Sorrow, shame, and bitter tears 
Little things recall as well. 
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THE POEMS OF ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER.* 


THE appearance of the beautiful 
edition of Miss Procter’s poems lately 
issued among the Christmas gift-books 
of the season forms a fitting occasion 
for some remarks upon the special 
character and genius of the authoress 
whose verses are inscribed upon its 
delicately-toned pages. Of both the 
first and second series of Miss Proc- 
ters “ Legends and Lyrics” numerous 
editions have been called for by the 
public: they are now collected into a 
quarto, illustrated by many excellent 
artists, and are prefaced by a slight 
biographical introduction from the pen 
of Mr. Charles Dickens, who, being 
intimately acquainted with Miss Proc- 
ter’s family, had known her from her 
early girlhood, and entertained for her 
the truest admiration and the most 
cordial esteem. 

In attempting an analysis of Miss 
Procter’s poetry, we may well preface 
it by a few words concerning her life 
and character, because these were the 
roots of her verse. To speak of the 
dead is at all times a sacred thing, de- 

manding heedful words and careful 
justice. To speak of the beloved 
dead is always a doubly difficult task, 
requiring a specially sober modesty of 
expression, even while giving some 
scope to that instinctive power of true 
appreciation which affection best in- 
sures. The writer of these pages 
knew and loved her long and well; 
and in so far is qualified to speak of 
what she was: yet of a nature which 
was all womanly, and which retained 
to its last earthly moments a singular 

* “Legends and Lyrics.” By Adelaide Anne 
Procter. With an Introduction by Charles 
Dickens. New edition, with additions. Illus- 
trated by W. T. Dobson, A.R.A., Samuel 
Palmer, J. ee George H. Thomas, Lorenz 
Frohlich, H. Millais, G. du Maurier, W. P. 
Burton, J. + Watson, Charles Keene, J. M. Car- 


rick, M. E. Edward, T. Morten. (Bell & Daldy.) 
wh Chaplet of Verses.” (Longman.) 


charm of childlike playfulness and in- 
nocence—having been, as it were, at 
all times sheltered from life’s rougher 
experiences—it is not quite easy so 
to speak as to bring out a distinctive 
image to those who knew it not. 

Adelaide Anne Procter was born 
in October, 1825, in Bedford Square, 
London; the eldest child, the “sweet 
beloved first-born,” of Brian Waller 
Procter, best known to literature as 
Barry Cornwall. We have often 
heard her described as she was at 
three years old—* the prettiest little 
fairy ever seen,” with fair delicate 
features and great blue eyes; always 
frail in health, but exceedingly intel- 
ligent. Mr. Dickens tells of -a tiny 
album, made of note-paper, into which 
her favorite passages of poetry were 
copied for her by her mother’s hand 
before she herself could write; and 
she very soon began to acquire for- 
eign languages, and even to learn 
geometry. One of her early accom- 
plishments was drawing—she com- 
posed little figure pieces with grace 
and facility; and we remember hear- 
ing from a loving relative of Miss 
Procter’s, many long years ago, of a 
certain set of sketches of the Seven 
Ages of Man, done by her in pencil 
when she was yet a little girl. Being 
at the time still younger, we heard of 
it with a sort of admiring awe, which 
it is now pathetic to remember; con- 
sidering in our own mind what a won- 
derful and even alarming little girl 
this must be. Some five-and-twenty 
years later (since her death) those lit- 
tle sketches came to light; the sight 
of them smiting upon the heart with 
the memory of that long-ago conver- 
sation, so full of fond hope and 

pride. 

Miss Procter was very thoroughly 
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educated, and from her youth went 
much into society, possessing in a 
marked degree the best characteristics 
of a woman of the world. Mr. Dick- 
ens says that she had nothing of the 
conventional poetess about her; was 
neither melancholy, nor affected, nor 
self-absorbed. What she had, was 
the ease, the polish, and the extreme 
readiness which we are taught to 
consider the traditionary charm of a 
Frenchwoman of the old school. To 
perfect self-possession she. added a 
sort of feminine mastery of those about 
her. Single out any of the famous 
Parisians gifted with the power to 
win and to keep, and imagine this sort 
of power grafted on to a nature au 
fond very simple and sterling; and 
thus the reader will ‘attain to a con- 
ception of what she was in social life. 
She had deep and strong feeling, 
which she poured out in her poetry; 
but it did not come uppermost in her 
conversation. Zhat was always vivid 
and usually lively, and, moreover, 
edged with marvellous finesse. 
“ Sweet-briar” one loving friend used 
to call her. 

Her outward life was not very 
yaried; but her conversion to the 
Catholic faith, which took place when 
she was about four-and-twenty, gave 
her a wide circle of intellectual inter- 
ests beyond those of ordinary English 
minds. Two years later she went to 
Piedmont, and passed a year with a 
relative there. She always recalled 
this Italian experience with lively 
pleasure ; and it colored many of her 
poems. Her letters home were very 
lively and pictorial, showing that she 
would have excelled in prose compo- 
sition. 

Of her first entrance into literature 
Mr. Dickens has given an amusing 
account: how she sent poems to 
Household Words under the signature 
of Miss Berwick, and how at the of- 
fice they all made up their minds she 
was a governess ; and how Miss Ber- 
wick turned out, after all, to be the 
daughter of his old friend Barry 
Cornwall, who preferred to win her 
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spurs with her visor down. When, 
some years later, she was with much 
difficulty induced to collect her poems 
into a volume, with her name, their 
success was immediate ; both that vol- 
ume and a second series passed 
through edition after edition, till she 
truly became a household word in Eng- 
land. 

There is not, alas! very much more 
to tell. Just when she became fa- 
mous, and opportunities of literary ex- 
ertion were opening on every side, 
her health began to fail. -For three 
or four years before her declared ill- 
ness she was very delicate, and, with 
the fatal animation of her peculiar 
temperament, always overworking 
herself. But that dread malady, con- 
sumption, the scourge of England, can 
rarely be averted when once it has 
marked its prey. In November, 1862, 
her increasing illness first confined her 
to herroom, and very shortly to herbed. 
For fifteen long months she lay there, 
wasting gradually away; yet not only 
was she patient and thoroughly re- 
signed, but up to the very last her 
bright cheerfulness never quite de- 
serted her. When not actually in 
pain, she would enter into conversa- 
tion with all her old zest, taking just 
the same interest in her friends and 
their affairs ; lively, sympathetic, and 
helpful to the end. On the very last 
evening of all, one of her friends, 
thinking to interest her in the old pur- 
suit, brought her a little poem in 
proof. It was a Catholic ballad for 
The Lamp. Miss.Procter was sitting 
up in bed, supported by pillows. She 
was too weak to speak any unneces- 
sary word; but her large blue eyes 
roused into their wonted intelligence 
as she listened; and then, with the 
sweet sympathy which she at all times 
gave to others, she made a slight ap- 
plauding motion with those slender 
wasted fingers, and smiled into the 
reader’s face. It was such a very 
slight thing, and yet so utterly charac- 
teristic—courtesy and kindness and a 
sort of unselfish readiness surviving to 
the very end. 
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That night, an hour after midnight, 
on the 2d of February, the summons 
came. She had been reading a little 
book—trying to read, rather—and as 
the clock was on the stroke of one she 
shut it up, and with some sudden mys- 
terious rush of consciousness, having 
suffered greatly all the evening from 
oppressed breathing, she asked quietly 
of her mother, who was holding her 
in her arms: 

“Do you think I am dying, mam- 
ma ?” 

“T think you are very, very ill to- 
night, my dear.” 

“Send for my sister. 
so cold—lift me up.” 

Her sister entering as they raised 
her, she said: “It has come at last.” 

And then, with so soft a change that 
the anxious eyes bent upon those 
sunken features could hardly detect 
the moment of her ceasing to breathe, 
death came to the beloved of so many 
hearts. The prayers of the Church, 
of which she was so devoted a child, 
were audibly uplifted throughout that 
closing scene; they were the last 
earthly sounds that can have reached 
the dulling ear. Opposite to her, as 
she lay upon her little bed, was a pho- 
tograph from that loveliest image by 
Francia of the dead Saviour lying 
upon his mother’s knees. At all 
times ardently religious, the last days 
of her frail life were elevated and 
cheered by the holy rites of her faith. 
As she lay in her coffin, a crucifix 
upon her breast, and camellias and 
violets sprinkled over her fair white gar- 
ments, she looked the loveliest image 
of peace which a pure and pious life 
could bequeath to perishable clay. 
The delicate face was but little 
changed. Up to the very last it had 
retained its bright spiritual expres- 
sion, just as her voice had retained its 
musical inflections, and her smile its 
blended charm of affectionate sympa- 
thy and childlike gaicty. In death 
that smile had vanished for ever, but 
something of its sweetness still linger- 
ed about the brow and mouth. The 
tapers for which she had asked a little 
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while previously (for the due keeping 
of Candlemas-day) burnt at the head 
of the coffin, and shed their soft light 
down upon that still face. When at 
length it was covered up from mortal 
sight, and all that remained of her 
laid in the grave at St. Mary’s Ceme- 
tery, the sun shone out with the first 
cheerfulness of early spring. Coming 
from behind a little cloud, that sun- 
shine lit up the white vestment of the 
priest, who, standing by her coffin in 
the little chapel, spoke of the joyful 
resurrection of the children of God. 
There is a little garden upon that 
simple grave, where fresh flowers 
bloom every spring; and beside it 
many prayers are offered up with 
each returning season of the year. 

But we must linger no longer on 
memories and associations which are 
almost too sacred for more than a 
passing word, To the world at large 
Miss Procter is known through her 
genius only ; but it is, perhaps, not too 
much to say, that through it she is 
also endeared in a singular degree to 
thousands who never looked upon her 
face. To some consideration of her 
poems we will therefore address our- 
selves; the less reluctantly that they 
were truly so much a revelation of 
her life. 

If canons of criticism be based on 
something deeper than mere superfi- 
cial rules in regard to the expression 
of the sublime and beautiful, it must 
be doubly interesting to trace the 
causes of a wide-spread popularity at- 
taching to any series of works from 
the same pen. Such an appreciation 
cannot be won by a trick of form, or 
by a deliberate appeal to well-known 
popular sympathies. It must arise 
from the touching of universal emo- 
tions; from a true correspondence 
with those thoughts and feelings which 
are the heritage of the race under its 
most general conditions, or which have 
become the common property of a 
people in all its various grades of cul- 
ture. 

There are two theories regarding 
the nature of poetry and of that gen- 
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ius which creates poetry, whether in 
literature or in the sphere of any art. 
They will never be harmonized ; for, 
like many other opinions, doctrines, 
and theories, of which we are sepa- 
rately forced to acknowledge the truth, 
they are irreconcilable by any effort 
of the human understanding. One of 
these theories says that genius is rare, 
recondite, unusual; that its creations 
are, by the very nature of things, little 
likely to be appreciated ; that, indeed, 
the higher and the deeper it is, the 
more likelihood there is that it will 
not be entered into by numbers. Such 
genius found its embodiment in the 
phantasmagoria of Blake, in the po- 
etry of Shelley, in the profound in- 
sight of this or that thinker. It is the 
vivid but momentary flash of light- 
ning irradiating a sombre sky ; it is 
the gnarled and solitary pine; the 
deep still tarn upon the mountain-side ; 
it is the vein of bright ore buried in 
the darkness of the mine; the electric 
thrill evoked from inert maiter, inter- 
esting, delightful, and suggestive from 
the very strangeness of its apparition. 
Who shall deny this is one definition 
of genius, one way of picturing the 
idea of high art? 

But there is another theory, which 
says that genius is that which pos- 
sesses the faculty of incarnating uni- 
versal affections in a type readily and 
instinctively appropriated by the im- 
aginatioh ; that it painted the Hugue- 
nots, and wrought out the image of 
Jeanie Deans ; that it sung the simple 
melody of “ Auld Robin Gray,” and 
accumulated the massive choruses ‘ 
Handel; that — putting aside those 
greatest men, the Shakespeares, 
Goethes, and Raphaels, regarding 
whom criticism or definition are alike 
exhaustless and for ever inconclusive 
—the most admirable genius is that 
which thrills in the ballads, the relig- 
ious literature, and imitative art of a 
people, and which a whole nation 
“will not willingly let die.” Such 
genius, such art, is like the fair sun- 
shine upon corn-fields, the rippling of 
the running stream, the silver surface 
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of the lake, the profuse luxuriance of 
spring and autumn woodlands. It em- 
bodies light, air, and the song of birds, 
the solemnity of the“universal twi- 
light, and the radiance of the univer- 
sal dawn. Almost every one can see 
and feel it in some wise, though the 
keenness of the appreciation will be 
in proportion to the sensitiveness of 
the eye and ear. Who shall deny 
that this is another and equally true 
description of the highest genius and 
the noblest art ? 

The poems we are now considering, 
and which have won such general ad- 
miration wherever they have become 
known, belong to the latter class of 
works of art. Their simple, delicate 
beauty appeals alike to men and 
women, and to the soul of the young 
child; their transparent clearness is 
that of an unusually lucid intellect; 
their profoundness is only that of a 
believing heart. She who wrote 
them would often say, with a certain 
characteristic simplicity, “I only 
write verses—I do not write poetry ;” 
and would fasten upon the products of 
some powerful and mystic mind as an 
illustration of what genuine poetry 
ought to be. But the mis-estimate 
was great. The absolute absence of 
claptrap, of any appeal to the pas- 
sions of the hour or the popular idols 
of the English people, showed that if 
these volumes lay on so many tabies, 
and their contents were so often sung 
and quoted in public and in private, 
as expressing just that which every- 
body had wanted to say, the reason 
lay deeper than the ring of the verse- 
writer who knows how to play into 
the fancy of the multitude. They 
are popular because they are instinct 
with dainty feminine genius, and 
reach the hearts of others with the 
sure precise touch of slender fingers 
awakening the silver chords of a 
harp. 

Three volumes originally compris- 
ed the whole of Miss Procter’s writ- 
ings: a first and second series of le- 
gends and lyrics, and one of religious 
poems, published for a night-refuge 
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kept by Sisters of Merey. The two 
former have now been printed in this 
rich quarto by Messrs. Bell & 
Daldy; and it may not be amiss to 
say that the whole three have been 
republished in America in one small 
but excellently got-up volume, at once 
a casket and a shrine (Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston). Of the secular 
poems now brought before our 
English public in so beautiful a 
dress, we would attempt a slight 
analysis of contents. There are 
fourteen legends or stories, long and 
short—little tales in verse, of which 
the gist generally lies in some very 
subtle and pathetic situation of the 
human heart. Anything like violent 
wrong or the ravages of unruly pas- 
sion seemed rarely to cross this gentle 
imagination; and yet the legends are 
nearly all sorrowful; but the sorrow 
seems to spring from nobody’s fault 
and perhaps for that very reason it is 
all the more sorrowful, for repentance 
will not wash it away. Little dead 
children borne to heaven on the bo- 
som of the angels while their mothers 
weep below; or a dying mother, dy- 
ing amidst the splendors of an earl’s 
home, and calling to her bedside the 
son of an earlier and humbler mar- 
riage, revealing herself to him at the 
last; or the history of a stepmother, 
long loved but late wedded, and who 
had given up the lover of her own 
youth to a younger friend, and after- 
ward taken the charge of that friend’s 
jealous and reluctant children ; or the 
pitiful tale, since elaborately wrought 
out by Tennyson in his “ Enoch Arden,” 
of the sailor who returns home to find 
his wife the wife of another man. In 
one and all the pathos is wrought out 
and expressed with the most extraor- 
dinary delicacy of touch. The read- 
er says to himself, “ Nay, is it so sad 
after all?’ And yet it is; sad and 
spiritually hopeful too; sad for this 
earth, hopeful for heaven. This 
seems the irresistible conclusion of 
almost every tale; even the story of 
the stepmother, supposed to come 
quite right at last, is made inexpressi- 
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bly plaintive by being told by the first 
wife’s nurse—she who “knew so 
much,” and had lived with her young 
mistress, from childhood, and would no 
call the cold husband unkind; “ buf 
she had been used to love and praise.” 

In others of these legends the telling 
of the tale is simpler, the pathos more 
direct, but almost always strangely sub- 
tle. In “Three Evenings of a Life” 
a sister sacrifices her own hopes of 
married life that she may devote her- 
self to a young brother who needs her 
care. * But the young brother marries 
—a catastrophe which she does not 
seem to have contemplated; and she 
finds too late that her sacrifice was 
useless ; and, what was worse, that the 
bride is ill-fitted to sustain him in his 
life or in his art; and the unhappy 
sister 

" watched the daily failing 
Of all his nobler part; 


Low aims, weak purpose, telling 
In lower, weaker art. 


And now, when he is dying, 
The last words she could hear 
Must not be hers, but given 
The bride of one short year, 
The last care is another's ; 
The last prayer must not be 
The one they learnt together 
Beside their mother’s knee.” 


Herbert sickens and dies, leaving the 
poor weak little Dora to Alice’s care ; 
and we are told how Alice cherishes 
her, and bears with her waywardness 
through sad weeks of depression, till 
news comes in spring that Leonard— 
the rejected lover—is returning from 


India. Now Alice is free! Now she 
may love Leonard and lean upon his 
strength. He comes; the little house- 
hold smiles once more. Summer suc- 
ceeds to spring; when one twilight 
hour Alice is aware of the perfume of 
flowers brought into their London 
home. She goes out into the passage, 
and through a half-opened door hears 
Leonard’s voice : 


**His low voice—Dora’s answers; 
His pleading—yes, she knew 
The tone, the words, the accents; 
She once had heard them too, 
* Would Alice blame her?’ Leonard's 
Low tender answer came. 
* Alice was far too noble 
To think or dream of blame.’ 
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*And wishe sure heloved her?’ 
*Yes, with the one love given 
Once in a lifetime only; 

With one soul and one heaven |’ 


Then came a plaintive murmur: 
‘Dora had once been told 

That he and Alice—’ ‘ Deares 
Alice is far too cold wip 
To love; and I, my Dora, ~ 

if once I fancied so, 

It was a brief delusion, 

And over long ago.’”” 


Very tender and touching is the de- 
scription of the forlorn woman’s recoil 
upon her brother’s memory : 


““Yes, they have once been parted ; 
But this day shall restore 
The long-lost one; she claims him: 
*My Herbert—mine once more!” 


One of the most highly finished of 
the legends is “A Tomb in Ghent,” 
setting forth the life of a humble musi- 
cian and his young daughter. It con- 
tains lovely touches of description both 
of music and architecture. How the 
youth knelt prayerfully in St. Bavon— 


‘“ While the great organ over all would roll, 
Speaking strange secrets to his innocent soul, 
Bearing on eagle-wings the great desire 

Of all the kneeling throng, and piercing higher 
Than aught but love and prayer can reach, until 
Only the silence seemed to listen still ; 

Or, gathering like a sea still more and more, 
Break in melodious waves at heaven’s door, 
And then fall, slow and soft, in tender rain, 
Upon the pleading, longing hearts again.” 


Not only what he heard, but what he 
saw, is thus exquisitely imaged in 
words: 


‘*Then he would watch the rosy sunlight glow, 
That crept along the marble floor below, 
Passing, as ‘ife does with the passing hours, 
Now by a shrine all rich with geme and flowers, 
Now ou the brazen letters of a tomb; 

Then, again, leaving it to shade and gloom, 

And creeping on, to show distinct and quaint, 
The kneeling figure of some marble saint ; 

Or lighting up the carvings strange and rare 
That told of patient toil and reverent care; 

Ivy that trembled on the spray, and ears 

Of heavy corn, and slender bulrush-spears, 

And all the thousand tangled weeds that grow 
{m summer where the silver rivers flow; 

And demon heads grotesque that seemed to glare 
In impotent wrath on all the beauty there. 

Then the gold rays up pillared shaft would climb, 
And so be drawn to heaven at evening time; 
And deeper silence, darker shadows flowed 

On all around—only the windows glowed 

With olazoned glory, like the shields of light 
Archaogels bear, who, armed with love and 


might, 
Watch upon heaven’s battlements at night.” 


The second critical division of Miss 
Procter’s poems comprises those beau- 
tiful lyrics, many of which have been 
set to music, and all of which are full 
of the melody of rhythm—inspired, as 


it were, by a delicate Eolian har- 
mony, having its source in the fine in- 
tangible instinct of the poet’s ear. 
Amidst more than a hundred of such 
short poems and songs, selection 
seems nearly impossible to the critic. 
Many of the little pieces and many of 
the separate verses are destined to 
float on the surface of English litera- 
ture with the same secure buoyancy 
as Herrick’s “ Daffodils,” or Lyttle- 
ton’s verses to his fair wife Lucy, or 
Wordsworth’s picture of the maid 
who dwelt by the banks of Dove. 
They have that short felicity of ex- 
pression, that perfect finish in their 
parts, that cause such poems to abide 
in the memory, or, as the expression 
is, to “ dwell in the imagination.” In 
the six verses of “ The Chain,” 
** Which was not forged by mortal hands, 

Or clasped with golden bars and bands,” 
is one—the third—which exemplifies 
our assertion. It reads like one of 
those immemorial quotations we 
have known from infancy : 

“Yet what no mortal hand conld make, 
No mortal power can ever break ; 
What words or vows could never do, 

- No words or vows can make untrue ; 
And if to other hearts unknown, 

The dearer and the more our own, 


Because too sacred and divine 
For other eyes save thine and mine.”’ 


Two songs, written in the quaint, ir-. 
regular metre delighted in by the 
seventeenth-century poets, seem like 
forgotten scraps by one of the more 
elegant contemporaries of Milton; 
these are, “ A Doubting Heart,” and 
“A Lament for the Summer,” of 
which the first and last verses are in- 
stinct with the feelings of October 
days: 

** Moan, O ye Autumn winds— 


Summer has fled ; 
The flowers have closed their tender leaves, and 


ie; 
The lily’s gracious head 
All low must lie, 
Because the gentle Summer now is-dead. 


Mourn, mourn, O Autumn winds— 
Lament and mourn ; 

How many half-blown buds must close and die! 
Hopes, with the Summer born, 

All faded lie, 
And leave us desolate and earth forlorn.” 


Equally musical, but full of the more 
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personal sentiment of our century, is” 


that lovely song, “ A Shadow,” begin- 
ning, 
“What lack the valleys and mountains 
That once were green and gay?” 
Quite different in tone, full of ringing 
harmony, is the little poem of “ Now :” 
* Rise, for the day is passing, 
And you lie dreaming on ; 
The others have buckled their armor, 
And forth to the fight are gone. 
A place in the ranks awaits you— 
Each man has some part to play ; 


The Pastand the Future are nothing 
In the face of the stern To-day.” 


And so on, through four spirited 
verses. Something in these strikes 
the ear as peculiarly illustrative of 
the active pious spirit of her who 
wrote them, of the voice whose every 
tone was so clear, and of the smile 
whose arch intelligence conveyed 
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the same expression of lively de- 
cision. 1 

We must now bring our remarks to 
a close, having tried to indicate the 
different qualities of Miss Procte 
verse. ‘Dhe permanent place which 
it will retain in English literature it is 
not for us todecide. She has had the 
power to strike the heart of her own 
generation by its simple pathos. That 
it is purely original of its kind can 
hardly be denied; but it is hard, if 
not impossible, so far to separate 
ourselves from the standard of our 
own generation as to judge where the 
limits of the special, and therefore the 
transient, elements of fame are passed. 
But we at least must not be wanting 
in gratitude to one of the sweetest 
singers of the day that was hers and 
our own. 
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Sir Brran O'Brian McMorrovern 
commenced life as possessor of a 
nominal rent-roll of twelve thousand 
pounds sterling per annum, although 
in reality, between mortgages, and 
rent-charges, and incumbrances of 
every possible shape and hue, proba- 
bly five would represent the net sum 
received by the proprietor. Still, it 
was not the age of economical reflec- 
tion, nor was the young baronet either 
a financier or a philosopher. He had 
been cradled in luxury, and bowed 
down to with slavish servility ; he had 
been educated at Cambridge, and, one 
way or other, his bills there had been 
met, though not always pleasantly, by 
his father. He had travelled over 
Europe, Asia, and a good part ot 
America, for four years, and at last a 
letter had caught him at Vienna, tell- 


ing him that his father, Sir Patrick, 
had died suddenly, “ full of years and 
honors,” and that he was now the 
representative of one of “the oldest 
and best families in Ireland,” and pos- 
sessor of its splendid estates, ete. On 
his return home he was surrounded 
by troops of friends and hordes of sy- 
cophants, and for some years was far 


. too much engaged in pleasure not to 


let business attend ,to itself. His fa- 
thers had lived “like kings,” and he 
had too much the spirit of an Irish 
gentleman to let prudence or economy 
come “ between the wind and his no- 
bility.” He married, too, and chose 
for his wife a far-descended and beau- 
tiful pauper, with tastes to the full as 
reckless and extravagant as his own. 
This lady had brought him a daugh- 
ter, who lived, and in four years after 
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a son, who had died a few hours after 
his birth, and whose death preceded 
that of his mother by a single day. 
After her death Sir Brian became 
hore careless and reckless than ever. 
His spirits sank as his debts mount- 
ed; he saw from the first that ruin 
was inevitable ; section after section 
of his splendid estates were put up for 
sale and swept away ; until at last all 
that remained to him was a half-ruin- 
ed building, called “The Black Ab- 
bey,” which he sometimes. used as a 
shooting and fishing lodge in happier 
days, and a tract of mountain land, 
wild, and for the most part sterile and 
unprofitable, and for part of which he 
paid rent. In the present gloomy 
temper of his soul, however, it suited 
his humor. ‘The building stood half- 
way up a mountain, the base of which 
was almost washed by the waters of a 
broad lake, or lough, and from which 
it was only separated by a slip of 
meadow. The lake itself was several 
miles in extent, and at least three 
miles and a half broad immediately 


opposite the abbey, to which the only 
access from the mainland was by a 
skiff or boat, except you chose to 
travel several miles round so as to 


head the lake. It was a romantic but 
utterly desolate retreat, made still 
more so, if possible, by the sullen 
gloom which had now taken possession 
of the fallen man. He had secured 
some remnants of a once splendid 
library, and sometimes amused him- 
self by teaching his daughter Eva, al- 
though there were weeks at one time 
when a restless and morose spirit be- 
set him,and then with a gun in his 
hand he wandered idly through the 
mountains, or with a boy, named Pau- 
dreén, took to his yacht, and was 
never to be seen on shore, sometimes 
sleeping on board, or bivouacking on 
some of the many small islands which 
dotted the loch. 

At such times Eva was left in peos- 
session of the abbey, accompaaied by 
old Deb Dermody and her husband 
Mogue (or Moses), who, of all his fol- 
lowers, had stuck steadily to Sir Brian, 
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and would not be shaken off. Before 
utter ruin had come upon them, Eva 
had been for a year, or somewhat bet- 
ter, at a boarding school, the mistress 
of which had evidently done her duty 
by the child. The little girl, indeed, 
“showed blood” in more ways than 
one: she was small but hardy, and, 
without being critically beautiful, she 
was very lovely to look upon: her 
features were delicate but full of ani- 
mation. Her temper was lively, but 
all her instincts were genial and gen- 
erous, and she had, in a particular man- 
ner, the gift of conciliating the affec- 
tionate regards of all who came within 
the sphere of her innocent influence. 
True it was, her worshippers were 
neither numerous nor select. A few 
hands employed by the “steward” 
(as Mogue was magniloquently called) 
to till the ground and attend to the 
“stock,” consisting of mountain sheep 
and Kerry cows, together with stray 
“cadgers,” pedlars, and other wan- 
derers who occasionally visited the 
neighborhood, and the “ neighbors ” on 
both banks of the lough (the hither 
and thither), consisting for the most 
part of an amphibious sort of popula- 
tion, who netted fish in the lake, or cul- 
tivated patches of ground to keep life 
and soul together. Beside these, now 
and then the “agent” of the estate, 
Mr. Redmond Hennessey, sometimes 
visited at the abbey, to look for or re- 
ceive the rents paid by Sir Brian, and 
another more welcome occasional vis- 
itor was Father John Considine, the 
P.P. of a long, straggling parish, which 
extended over both sides of the moun- 
tain, and whose house and church lay 
in the valley which separated Ballin- 
topher, on which Sir Brian lived, from 
Ballinteer, a higher hill which ran be- 
yond. Sir Brian and his daughter be- 
longed to the old faith, and as the priest 
was @ large-minded, liberal man, with 
a well-cultivated mind, and a good- 
humored and even jovial temperament, 
his visits always enlivened the abbey, 
and sometimes won a smile from its 
proprietor. His literary tastes and 
recollections, also, were exceedingly 
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useful to the young girl, particularly as 
he sometimes ran up to Dublin, or even 
over to London or Paris, in the sum- 
mer holidays, from whence he was 
sure to bring back the gossip for Sir 
Brian, and a budget of new books, 
periodicals, and songs for his favorite. 

Thus matters went on for some 
years—nothing better, nothing worse, 
apparently—until Eva was in her 
eighteenth year. The large estates 
originally owned by Sir Brian had, in 
a great measure, fallen into the hands 
of a single proprietor, Sir Adams Jes- 
sop, a rich London merchant and 
banker, who had purchased them by 
lots cn sr lation, because, in the 
first place, they were sold low (as at 
first all the Irish estates were under 
the Incumbered Estates Court), and be- 
cause he had advanced large sums to 
the holders of the mortgages, etc., with 
which they were embarrassed, and 
thus sought to recoup himself. Since 
they came into his possession he had 
been over for a few days twice—once 
to look over the property, and again to 
appoint an agent recommended to him 
by some neighboring proprietors, who 
all spoke,of Mr. Redmond Hennessey 
as a man of zeal and industry, who 
always had his employer’s interest at 
heart, and detested a non-paying or 
dilatory tenant as he did a mad dog. 
Under this gentleman’s supervision the 
estates put on a new aspect; rents 
were raised, and covenants insisted on, 
such as “the oldest inhabitant” had 
never even dreamed of; and as Mr. 
Hennessey was a solicitor as well as 
an agent, processes followed defalca- 
tions, and the only sure road to his 
friendly sympathy was punctuality in 
payment, and liberality (in the shape 
of gifts, such as fowl, butter, eggs, 
fish, socks, flannel, and so forth) from 
those who had favors to ask or bar- 
gains to make. Of course he was a 
thriving man, but it was remarked 
that illicit distillation, poaching, and 
illegal practices of all kinds were 
greatly on the increase ; and when Sir 
Brian heard of all this, and saw that 
additional magistrates were sworn in, 
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and a large draft of constabulary and 
preventive police sent into the new 
barracks specially constructed for 
them, he grimly triumphed in the 
change, and made no secret of his 
sympathy with the malcontents, since, 
as he said, “ what better could be ex- 
pected on the estate of an absentee ?” 
Neither did matters seem to mend 
when Sir Adams Jessop died somewhat 
suddenly, and was succeeded by his 
only son, now Sir William Jessop, who 
was understood to be a gay young 
man of indolent habits and roving 
propensities, and who seemed to have 
even less sympathy for his Irish ten- 
ants than his father—if, indeed, that 
were possible. Mr. Hennessey’s power 
and authority were now unlimited, and 
stories were told of his rapacity and 
impatience of all control which ap- 
peared incredible. Whole townships 
were depopulated by his fiat ; families 
were reduced to beggary and despera- 
tion by his determination to “make 
the estate pay;” and some said (for 
every man has his enemies) that when 
his new master informed him by letter 
of appeals being made and of his wish 
that they should be attended to and the 
appellants dealt more lightly with, his 
answer invariably was, that the accus- 
ers were established liars, who would 
be the first to shoot down Sir William 
himself should he ever be foolish 
enough to venture amongst them. 


I. 


Lie all inland lakes of consider- 
able extent, that which lay before the 
windows of the Black Abbey was sub- 
ject to violent changes of temper on 
slight and sudden provocation. In 
the morning it would lie dimpling and 
smiling before you, as full of placid 
beauty and as incapable of a wrathful 
outburst as a ball-room belle; while 
at noon its aspect would become as 
terrible as that of a virago, whose 
whole family and neighborhood trem- 
ble and fly from the fearful storm 
which no submission can allay. On 
such occasions, considerable danger 
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menaced those who sailed on business 
or pleasure over the waters of the 
lake, and it so happened that on the 
eve of a September day, the yacht of 
Sir Brian McMurrough was caught 
in one of those sudden bursts which 
had swept down from the mountains, 
accompanied by torrents of rain and 
violent thunder and lightning, although 
in the morning, and until after mid- 
day, there had been no warning of a 
gale. 

To make matters worse, Miss Mc- 
Murrough was known to be on board 
the boat, as she had accompanied her 
father to a town at the other end of 
the lake to make household purchases 
for the coming winter ; and the amount 
of agitation evidenced by a group of 
men who stood on the banks of the 
lough and witnessed the fearful strug- 
gles of the little craft, amounted grad- 
ually to extreme terror as they saw 
the principal sail give way and flutter 
in the wind like ribands, while the 
waves washed over the helpless vessel 
and threatened speedily to engulf her. 

“Tt will never do, boys,” at last 
said one of the men, “ to stand idly by 
and see the best blood of the country 
die the death of a drowned dog with- 
out putting out a hand or an oar to 
save him. Run up, Patsy, and tell 
Mick Mackesy to come down at once, 
while we launch Sheelah, who nev- 
er turned her back to the whitest 
horses that ever gallopped over any 
water that ever ran; and don’t let 
grass grow to your heels, for a life may 
hang cn every step you take. Away 
wi’ you.” 

“Has he far to go?” asked another 
of the group. 

“ About a mile, sir,” replied the 
man, touching his cap to the questioner, 
who had been a stranger to him until 
an hour or two before ; “ and the worst 
of it is Mick may be cut, or drunk, 
and then we’re done for.” 

“ Don’t send for him, then,” said 
the stranger; “I have pulled an oar 
at college and elsewhere, and am 
pretiy wellup to the management of a 
boat. Where is your craft ” 
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“ Yonder in the cove, sir; but it’s a 
bad business.” 

“Then the sooner we get rid of it 
the better, my friend,” said the ener- 
getic stranger. “ Come, boys, I have 


a sovereign or two to spare, and I 
promise you that no man shall lose by 
Now, my -friend, lead 


his humanity. 
on.” 

“ May I never,” said the first speak- 
er, whose name was Andy Monahan, 
“ but you’ve a stout heart in your buz- 
zom, whoever you are, and it’s a pity 
to baulk you !” 

In an incredibly short space of time 
the boat was launched, and the gentle 
Sheelah fled on her mission of mercy, 
impelled by four pair of hands who 
knew right well how to handle her. 
By this time the baronet’s yacht was 
a sheer wreck, and although the owner 
and his boy struggled hard to keep 
her head to the wind, it was evident 
that if she did not fill and go down, 
she would drive bodily on the ragged 
rocks which shot perpendicularly up 
on that part of the shore toward which 
she was drifting. The boat: reached 
her safely, however, and by the ex- 
cellent management of the yolunteer 
boatman mainly, Miss MeMurrough 

was got into the shore-boat, and her 
father and the boy followed, while an 
anchor was let go in the yacht and she 
was then left to her fate. 

In moments of great danger and 
excitement there is little room for 
ceremony or introduction, and on the 
present occasion only a few words, 
and those of direction, passed on any 
side. Sir, Brian’s main care was for 
his daughter, who, drenched and terri- 
fied as she must necessarily be, bore 
up wonderfully, and even managed to 
murmur a few words of gratitude to 
the stranger who so sedulously bore 
her into the boat, and, so far as he 
could, protected her. When all was 
done, the boat’s head was again turn- 
ed to the shore, and “in less than no 
time,” as Andy promised, its wave- 
worn load was safely landed, wet, 
weary, and chilled, but otherwise un- 
harmed. After a few words in private 
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with Andy, the boat-owner, Sir Brian 
turned to the stranger and addressed 
him. 

“T am told by my friend here, sir,” 
he said, “that it is to your dexterity 
and courage my own preservation and 
that of my daughter is mainly due. I 
trust that you will accompany me to 
my residence, and allow me, when I 
have regained my presence of mind, 
more suitably .» thank you for the 
signal service you have done me than 
I can find words adequately to do 
now.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” was the 
prompt and cordial reply, “ and I shall 
be very happy to accept your hospit- 
able offer, as I am altogether a stran- 
ger here, and the boatman tells me 
that J will have to cross the mountain 
before I can reach an inn.” 

In the meanwhile, the storm had 
lulled considerably, and half a score 
of women had come from the sur- 
rounding cottages, some with cloaks, 
blankets, and shawls for “ Miss Eva,” 
and some with “ poteen” jars or bot- 
tles, to “‘warm the hearts” of the res- 
cued mariners. But Sir Brian per- 
sisted in going home, and refused the 
proffers of profuse hospitality pressed 
on him, accepting a “wrap” for his 
daughter, and sanctioning the attend- 
ance of the stranger, on whose offered 
arm she leaned as they began their 
walk to the abbey. Before they set 
off, however, the stranger found time 
to thrust five sovereigns into Andy’s 
hand, saying to him, in a low voice— 

“Divide them among your brave 
comrades, my good friend, and say 
nothing to Sir Brian. I only wish I 
could make it ten times as much, since 
every man of them is worth-—nay, 
don’t refuse them, or I shall say that 
you are too proud to be obliged by a 
friend. You and I must become bet- 
ter acquainted hereafter.” 

He hastened away, and Andy pock- 
eted the gratuity, which he had neither 
expected nor was at all anxious to re- 
ceive. 

“ We'll drink his health anyway,” 
he said, as he pocketed the money ; 
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“and if he stays in the country, we'll 
find a way to pay him back, if not in 
his own coin, maybe in one that'll 
please him as well. A brave chap he 
is, and feathers an oar as well as my- 
self, who was born, I may say, with 
one in my right hand.” 

The stranger had requested that a 
small, neat knapsack, which he had 
flung down when he stripped for the 
lake, should be sent after him. to the 
abbey, at which, on arriving at it, he 
was warmly welcomed by the master, 
and was ushered to a spare bed-cham- 
ber by Deb Dermody herself, who had 
been advertised of the coming of the 
party by a “runner,” and had every- 
thing prepared to receive them. 

When the stranger had dried his 
clothes and changed his linen by the 
huge turf fire which blazed in the 
room allotted him, he descended to 
the “ refectory,” or general dining and 
drawing-room, and so called from its 
use by the monks “lang syne.” He 
found the baronet and his daughter 
ready to receive him, a large fire in 
the grate, a table ready laid for din- 
ner, and a fresh arrival in the sturdy 
person of “Father John,” who had 
come on one of his periodical visita- 
tions. Evidently the good priest had 
heard of the adventure, and of the 
gallant part which the stranger had 
performed in it, and, when presenting 
him his hand, had good-humoredly 
thanked him for helping to preserve 
two lives that were so precious to all 
who knew their worth. The young 
man, in his turn, found it necessary to 
introduce himself, and stated that he 
was an idle rover, with some taste for 
drawing, literature, and music; and 
who came on an exploratory expedi- 
tion to see whathe could pick up in 
the way of old airs or legends, or 
new scenery, to forward some specu- 
lations of his own. His name was 
Redland, and he considered himself 
fortunate in having been able to assist 
Sir Brian and Miss McMurrough in 
their difficulty, ete. 

The dinner was good. Fish from 
the lake, game from the mountain, 
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fowl from the stubble, and a capital 
ham, fed and cured by the “ steward,” 
who prided himself on fattening and 
killing swine. The night sped pleas- 
antly by. Redland was evidently a 
gentleman, and both the baronet and 
the priest knew what that meant right 
well. He was light and cheerful 
without being frivolous, and seemed 
more inclined to ask for information 
from others than to obtrude his own. 
He spoke well without speaking too 
much, and greatly pleased Father 
John by the interest he ‘took in Irish 
affairs. In the course of the evening 
the management of the “ Jessop prop- 
erty” was spoken of, and incidentally 
the character of the agent was dis- 
cussed. 

“ After all,” said Sir Brian, “ the 
devil is not so black as he is painted ; 
Hennessey is not the worst among the 
bad. I for my own part have al- 
ways found him civil and obliging, 
and not at all pressing for the rent of 
my miserable holding, which, as you 
well know, Father John, I never 
ought to be called on to pay a shilling 
for; but Hennessey’s not to blame 
for that; no more, I dare say, than for 
other things laid to his charge. He 
sent Eva a whole chestful of books to 
read last week, and baskets of fruit 
from his hot-houses, although I dare 
say he was the first of his family that 
had any better sort of house than a 
mud cabin to rear pigs instead of 
grapes and péaches in.” 

“He is a confirmed scoundrel, 
however, and a curse to the country 
that holds him,” ejaculated the priest, 
sternly and gravely. 

“You ought to blame his absentee 
master rather than him,” said Sir 
Brian. 

“Under your pardon, Sir Brian, I 
ought to do no such thing,” persisted 
the priest; “his master knows noth- 
ing of his doings, of that I am certain, 
or if he did, as an English merchant, 
as a man of humanity, he would be 
the first to reject and put down such 
intolerable tyranny, which is equally 
miserable and profitless. In fact, the 
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fellow is true to no one or nothing but 
his own selfish interests, .for he 
throws the blame of his own cruelties 
on his employer, and _perpetrates 
enormities sufficient to draw down 
God’s vengeance, under the plea of 
being driven to it by a man to whom 
such cheese-parings and petty gains 
can be of no possible account.” 

“T should think then, sir,” said the 
stranger, “that it is high time for him 
to look to his interests and good name, 
if your account be true, and my only 
wonder is that he delays it so long.” 

“Poh! the present proprietor is a 
gay young fashionable fop, they were 
called dandies in my day, who well 
pockets his rents and only thinks of his 
Irish tenants when his purse runs 
dry,” said Sir Brian, bitterly. 

“Ts not that a harsh estimate, 
papa,” said Eva, gently and timidly, 
“when you can only speak by sur- 
mise ?” 

“Then why is he not here?” asked 
Sir Brian ; “ why does he leave his 
tenantry to be ground to powder or 
driven, to desperation, if he could cure 
it by his presence ?” 

“That question may be answered, 
too,” said the priest; “it is Hennes- 
sey’s interest to keep him away as 
long as he can, and you may be pretty 
sure that he has painted us in colors 
that would not waste a long journey 
to witness them. I, however, have 
taken upon myself the liberty of 
writing to Sir William Jessop, and it 
will not be my fault if he does not see 
reason in my statements to come and 
have a look at us himself.” 

“You will get into a mess with 
Hennessey if that comes to his ears,” 
said the baronet, laughing. 

“He knows right well I don’t care 
a farthing for either his friendship or 
his enmity,” replied Father John. 
“« Be just, and fear not, is my motto, 
and if it please God to let him injure 
me, I will bow to the chastisement, 
since it will be in a good cause.” 

“T think that your act was both 
justifiable and mercifui,” said the 
stranger ; “and I should say that Sir 

























































William will be little better than a 
heartless fool if he should not respond 
to your application as he ought.” 

“ He'll never do it,” said the obsti- 
nate host; “ he’ll be thinking of his 
tallow and cotton, and molasses, as 
matters infinitely superior in his esti- 
mation to Irish kernes and their 
wrongs.” 

“ OQught we not to hope and pray 
that he will take a more considerate 
view of Father John’s application to 
him, papa?” said Eva. “He is an 
English gentleman, and they are al- 
ways alive to the interests of human- 
ity—at least I have always heard so.” 

“And you have heard right, my 
dear Miss Eva, so we'll hope for the 
best,” replied the priest. “So now 
let us have one cup of tea, and after- 
ward we'll trouble you for ‘ Love’s 
Young Dream, or ‘The Minstrel 
Boy,’ or ‘ Silent, O Moyle? or‘ The 
Young May Moon,’ and I'll grumble a 
bass in‘ St. Senanus and the Lady,’ 
if Mr. Redland will help us out.” 

The tea was drunk, and the songs 
sung to the accompaniment of a wild 
Irish harp, which made excellent 
music in Eva’s fair hands. A light 
supper followed, and then to bed, after 
various arrangements for the following 
days, which Sir Brian insisted Red- 
land’should give to them; while Fa- 
ther John, whose time was his own, 
as he had a curate, promised to remain 
at the abbey also for a few days. 

Near to midnight Redland found 
himself in a very tidy and comforta- 
ble room with a blazing fire, and as he 
undressed his thoughts took the form 
of soliloquy. 

“ Pleasant enough all this,” he said, 
as he sat before the fire, “ and not a 
bad beginning, at all events. Sir 
Brian is a gentleman certainly, al- 
though his prejudices—natural, too— 
master him; the priest, however, is 
my strong card, and I must stick to 
him; while as to Eva—Miss McMur- 
rough—who in the world could have 
thought of finding such a choice and 
beautiful blossom in such a site? She 
is equally rich in blood and beauty, 
VoL. u. 54 
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and no mistake, and her soprano has 
a great deal of the Jenny Lind fine 
timbre about it. I’m in luck, at any 
rate, so here goes to enjoy and make 
the most of it.” Thus saying he went 
to bed. 

For the next few days a great deal 
was done. The yacht was recovered 
and made available ; fish were caught, 
birds shot, views taken, cottages visit- 
ed, histories detailed, dinners eaten, 
songs sung, and conversations enjoy- 
ed, in all which the stranger took part, 
making himself both useful and agree- 
able; putting Sir Brian in mind of 
“the good days,” charming the priest 
by his humane and liberal philosophy, 
and gradually stealing into Eva’s 
good graces so far, that when one 
evening he said to her he must think 
of going, she sighed, and said plain- 
tively— 

“Yes, that’s the worst of your 
coming, Mr. Redland, for when you 
leave us how shall we ever get over 
your loss? Though of course one 
ought to be always prepared for mis- 
fortune, and no one who wished you 
well would think of detaining you in 
so dreary a place.” 

“ Dreary! it has been a paradise to 
me, I assure you, Miss McMurrough, 
and when duty demands my presence 
elsewhere, inclination will be sure to 
draw me back by the hair of the 
head, and—and by the cords of the 
heart as well.” 

The latter part of the sentence was 
spoken partly to himself and escaped 
Eva’s ear. 

It so chanced that, the next morn- 
ing, Father John left them, after a 
hearty invitation to Redland to visit 
his cottage at the side of the moun- 
tain; but it was doomed that his 
place was supplied about mid-day, or 
rather toward dinner-time, by no less 
a person than the formidable “ agent,” 
Mr. Redmond Hennessey, himself, 
who announced to his “friend,” Sir 
Brian, that, having a day to spare, he 
came to tax his hospitality. 

“ Beside,” he said, as he and Sir 
Brian sat in conclave, while Redland 
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and Eva were wandering on the banks 
of the lough—* beside, Sir Brian, a re- 
port has reached me that a stranger 
has intruded himself on your hospital- 
ity whom I think you ought to beware 
of.” 

“He is a fine young fellow, and 
saved my life,” replied the baronet. 

“Specious, I dare say; flippant, 
but anything but safe company, I 
should say, if my information be cor- 
rect,” said Mr. Hennessey. 

“ What has he done?” demanded 
Sir Brian. 

“ A great deal that he should have 
left undone,” was the reply. “Ihave 
heard of the goings on of him and 
that confounded priest, whose finger 
is in every man’s dish ; of their visit- 
ings to tenants, and their bribes for 
information ; in point of fact, I look 
upon him as a dangerous person—one 
of those English radicals who, driven 
from their own country, come to ours 
to plunge it into convulsion and confu- 
sion.” 

“T think you are mistaken in your 
estimate,” replied Sir Brian. 

“You will change your opinion by- 
and-bye,” said Hennessey; “the 
proof of the pudding is the eating of 
it; I have received three threatening 
letters since he has been here, short 
as it is, and I mean, after dinner, to 
draw him out a bit, and make him 
show his true colors, if possible.” 

“ You had better not, perhaps,” was 
the reply; “ he is an outspoken young 
fellow, and seems to fear no man, no 
matter how potential he may think 
himself. Better let him alone, for 
your detectives have tracked the 
wrong man this time, Mr. Hennessey, 
T assure you.” 

“ We shall see, however,” said the 
agent, made more obstinate by opposi- 
tion. 

The young people did not return 
until dinner was ready, and then Red- 
land and Hennessey were introduced 
to each other. The agent was super- 
ciliously cold, and Redland hardly 
civil, so reserved was his demeanor. It 
seemed to be “hate at first sight on 
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both sides.” Under these circum- 
stances, conversation was slow and re- 
strained; Mr. Hennessey talked of 
himself a good deal; of the improve- 
ments in his house, his grounds, and 
gardens, and of his associations with 
the aristocracy of the district; while 
Redland conversed with Eva in a low 
voice, mercilessly inattentive to the 
utterings of the great man, which 
were frequently interrupted by the ill- 
repressed laughter of Eva at what her 
companion was saying. At last, how- 
ever, dinner was done, and when Eva 
left the room, Mr. Hennessey began 
his “ drawing-out” system by a point- 
blank question addressed to Red- 
land. 

“J understand, Mr. Redland,” he 
said, “that you have been very par- 
ticularly anxious in your inquiries 
about the state of Sir William Jes- 
sop’s extensive property. I presume 
you are an author, and mean to pub- 
lish your travels in a neat volume, 
with wood-cut iliustrations ?” 

“No, no; you are altogether mis- 
taken,” was the chilly reply; “I am 
content to read books, without having 
the ambition to write them.” 

“ Well, then, the greater compli- 
ment to us poor Irish that such an in- 
dependent inquirer should come 
amongst us,” said Hennessey. “I 
hope you are satisfied with what you 
have observed.” 

“T do not wish to answer your 
question, sir, since, without intending 
it, I might give you offence,” was the 
guarded reply. 

“Pray don’t spare me, young gen- 
tleman,” sneered the agent, “as I am 
used to misconstruction, and have 
shoulders broad enough to bear it. 
You find fault with my management, 
of course ?” 

“Not of course, sir,” replied Red- 
land, “ butif you insist on having my 
opinion, I think that Sir William Jes- 
sop’s estates are very wretchedly man- 
aged indeed.” 

“Hah! that is candor with a ven- 
geance!” said the agent, startled out 
of his self-possession : “ you must be a 
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disinterested observer to jump at once 
to so decided a conclusion.” 

“T had my eyes and ears, sir, and 
made use of them,” answered the 
composed stranger; “where every- 
thing is miserable, and everybody 
wretched, on an estate which pays 
eight or ten thousand a year to its 
owner, somebody must be to blame, 
since there can be no possible cause 
for it.” 

“ Go on, sir, go on,” said the agent, 
winking at Sir Brian. 

“At your invitation, I will, sir.” 
was the cool reply. “Seeing what I 
have seen, and hearing what I have 
heard, I do not wonder that discon- 
tent and disaffection should prevail 
amongst men whom no industry can 
raise, and no good conduct can pro- 
tect. It is the skeletons of a popula- 
tion that I have been among, and not 
men and women of flesh and blood; 
and as to their homes, I profess that 
the snow-hut of an Esquimaux 
would be less inhabitable. I shall call 
Sir William Jessop a bad English- 
man, and a worse Christian, if he 
shall persist in sanctioning a state of 
things, which, of course, must be out 
of your control, since I presume you 
act according to your orders, and can- 
not help witnessing the terrible miser- 
ies which you are every day compel- 
led to increase.” 

“You have been in America, sir, I 
suppose?” was the irrelevant reply 
of Hennessey. 

“T have—both North and South.” 

“And have been a practitioner of 
‘stump’ oratory? I thought so,” re- 
plied Hennessey, with a coarse laugh. 
“ Here’s to your health, young Cicero, 
and a better way of thinking to you !” 

“To both of us, sir, if you please,” 
replied Redland, touching his glass, 
and then leaving the room. 

“A dangerous fellow, just what I 
thought him,” said Hennessey,when the 
door closed. “ But now that I see his 
game, I am prepared for him; we'll 
have no stump orators—no Captain 
Rocks or Sergeant Starlights amongst 
us here, if we can help it, Sir Brian. 
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But let it rest—let it rest; we have 
not quite done with him yet. And 
now, Sir Brian, to turn to a pleasanter 
theme; the last time I was here I did 
myself the honor of making known to 
you my ardent good wishes for a 
closer connection with you, through the 
medium of Miss McMurrough, whose 
humble slave I have long been.” 

“T have trusted the matter to my 
daughter, Mr. Hennessey, and find 
that her objections are insuperable ; 
she would not listen to me, except at 
the risk of tears and hysterics,” said 
Sir Brian. “Iam obliged to you, but 
we will speak no more of it, if you 
please.” 

“T am sorry for it,” ‘replied Hen- 
nessey, “as I thought that, under 
such circumstances, I might find 
means to allow your arrears, and the 
fifty borrowed from myself, to stand 
over. I fear I can’t promise anything 
of the sort now, but I suppose you 
are prepared to back up, and the soon- 
er the better, as Sir William is press- 
ing hard for money and must have it. 
Let me have all, if possible, before 
Saturday, and. so save trouble to both 
of us. With thanks for your hos- 
pitality, and wishing you a safer guest 
under your roof, I bid you good- 
night.” 

In three minutes more he had left 
the house, and Sir Brian felt that he 
had an enemy for life. He said noth- 
ing to his guest or his daughter, how- 
ever, save that Mr. Hennessey had 
been obliged to leaye—on business, 
he supposed. 

The next day, Mogue, who had 
been at the other side of the lake, 
brought back word that there was 
“great ructions” in the town of Bal- 
linlough, as Mr. Hennessey had been 
fired at early that morning, on riding 
to one of his farms, and that “a whole 
pound of bullets had lodged in his 
hat.” Everything was in commotion ; 
the “ peelers” were out, and “a whole 
bunch (bench?) of magistrates were 
to meet immediately.” So that day 
passed over; but the next morning a 
new state of affairs occurred. About 
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ten o’clock, half a dozen policemen, 
with an officer at their head, arrived 
at the abbey and showed a warrant 
of arrest for Mr. William Redland, 
as a suspicious person, ete. with a 
civil intimation that his body was to 
be produced before the bench of mag- 
istrates now sitting at Ballinlough. 
Of course, to hear was to obey. 

“ My accuser will make nothing of 
it, sir,’ said Redland to the officer, 
“and if I really wished him evil he 
has now afforded me an opportunity 
of doing it.” 

“ You may require bail, however,” 
said Sir Brian, “so I have dispatched 
a messenger for Father John, al- 
though we can easily defeat him by 
an alibi.” 

“Or by telling the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” said 
Redland, with a smile. 

When they arrived at the court- 
house of Ballinlough, they found at 
least a dozen magistrates in full con- 
clave, who all scowled on “the pris- 
oner,” as Hennessey was their friend. 

Redland at once confronted this 
august assembly, and without waiting 
for his accuser to begin, thus com- 
menced: 

“ In order to save time and trouble, 
gentlemen,” he said, “I think it neces- 
sary to make a confession for which 
you may be unprepared.” 

“Too late, my fine fellow,” said 
Hennessey; “you should have 
thought of what you were about be- 
fore. I heard you myself at Sir Bri- 
an’s table spout as much treason as 
would set all Ireland ina flame. I 
do not wish to prosecute you vindic- 
tively, however, although I was near 
losing my life by your preaching and 
teaching, so if you will undertake to 
leave the country, after telling us who 
and what you are, I will give up the 
prosecution, and you may go about 
your business.” 

“ You are very considerate, sir, and 
I accept your offer,” said the undis- 
mayed prisoner. “I acknowledge, 
therefore, that both my name and my 
occupation have been assume P 
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“1 knew it—I could swear it from 
the first moment I laid eyes upon you,” 
said the triumphant agent; “but go 
on; you have told us who and what 
you are not, now oblige us with simi- 
Jar information as to whom and what 
you are.” 

“ Willingly, sir,” replied the young 
man. “My real name is not Red- 
land, but Jessop—a baronet by rank, 
an Englishman by birth, and your em- 
ployer, I think, into the bargain. I 
am called, then, Sir William Jessop, 
and my occupation here has been qui- 
etly to supervise my estates—and a 
very wretched supervision it was, as I 
had the honor to tell you in Sir Brian 
McMurrough’s house. I am willing 
to remain under arrest until I am fully 
identified, and as you are not vindic- 
tively influenced, I trust you will ac- 
cept bail for my appearance when 
called upon.” 

Hennessey was foiled and defeated 
by his employer’s ruse, and he saw it. 
He was crestfallen, too, for his warm- 
est friends crowded round “ Sir Wil- 
liam,” and left him in the lurch, al- 
though his employer was more merci- 
ful. 

“T,and my father before me,” he 
said, “have been to blame for not 
sufficiently making ourselves acquaint- 
ed with the serious responsibility we 
had undertaken. I have seen with 
my own eyes that my estates are sad- 
ly mismanaged, and I have reason to 
complain that your conduct has been 
both selfish and unjust; selfish, in 
thinking solely of your own interests— 
and unjust, in saddling me with your 
faults. We cannot act longer togeth- 
er, Mr. Hennessey, and you will be 
good enough to prepare your accounts, 
so as that they may be duly audited 
as soon as possible. I will remain 
the guest of Sir Brian McMurrough, 
at whose house I am for some little 
time to be found.” 

Hennessey left the court-house, de- 
graded and dismissed, leaving with 
him “his hat with the pound of bul- 
lets in it.” “I always knew it was 
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it by Hennessey’s order,” said Andy 
Monahan, “ and more be token he hint- 
ed as much himself yesterday after 
the seventh glass.” 

Sir William Jessop went back to 
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never left it until he had made Eva 
McMurrough his bride, so that the 
estates still run with the “auld stock,” 
and Sir Brian and Father John, who 
is almoner-general to Sir William, 


the Black Abbey in triumph; and are as happy as kings. 
MISCELLANY. 
The Source of the Nile—Mr. 8. W. engage at Khartoum were the vilest 


Baker read a paper before the “ Royal 
Geographical Society,” London, giv- 
ing an“ Account of the Discovery of 
Lake Albert Nyanza.” The author 
commenced by saying that he began in 
1861 the preparation of an expedition, 
in the hope of meeting Speke and 
Grant .at the sources of the Nile. He 
employed the first year in exploring 
the tributaries of the Atbara, and after- 
ward proceeded to Khartoum, to organ- 
ize his party for the great White Nile. 
In December, 1862, he started from 
Khartoum with a powerful force, em- 
barked on board three vessels, and in- 
cluding twenty-nine animals of trans- 
port, camels, horses, avd asses, Pur- 
suing his course, he «tered upon a 
dreary waste of water and reedy banks, 
where he soon lost his only European 
attendant, who was killed by fever. 
The remainder of the party safely 
reached Gondokoro, which is a wretch- 
ed place, occupied only occasionally by 
traders seeking for slaves and ivory. 
After fifteen days the firing of guns an- 
nounced some new arrivals, and a party 
arrived, among whom were two Eng- 
lishmen, who proved to be Captains 
Speke and Grant, clothed in humble 
rags, but with the glory of success upon 
them. Captain Speke told him the na- 
tives declared that a large lake existed 
to the westward, which he believed 
would turn out to be asecond source of 
the Nile, and that he himself had traced 
the river up to 2° 20’ N., when it di- 
verged to the west, and he was obliged 
to leave it. Mr. Baker undertook to 
follow up the stream, and made his ar- 
rangements to join a trading party go- 
ing southward. The trade. along the 
White Nile really consisted of cattle- 
stealing, slave-catching, and murder, 
and the men whom he was obliged to 


characters. He had applied through 
the British consul at Alexandria to the 
Egyptian government for a few troops 
to escort him; but the request was re- 
fused, although an escort was granted 
to the Dutch ladies upon the request of 
the French consul. After Speke and 
Grant had left him, his men mutinied 
and tried to prevent his proceeding 
into theinterior. His forty armed men 
threatened to fire upon him, and the 
Turkish traders whom he intended to 
accompany set off without him, and 
forbade him to follow in their track. 
At that time, beside his wife, he had 
but one faithful follower. But he man- 
aged to get back the arms from the re- 
calcitrants, and induced seventeen of 
the men to go with him to the east- 
ward, although none would undertake 
to go to the south. It was imperative 
that he should advance, and he follow- 
ed the trading party who had threaten- 
ed to attack him, and to excite the 
Ellyria tribe, through whom he must 
pass, against him. However, the chief 
of the trading party was brought over, 
and on the 17th of March, 1862, they 
safely arrived in the Latooka country, 
110 miles east of Gondokoro. That 
country was one of the finest he had 
ever seen, producing ample supplies of 
grain and supporting large herds. The 
towns are large and thickly populated, 
and the inhabitants are a warlike but 
friendly race, who go naked, and whose 
chief distinction is their hair, which 
they train into a kind of natural helmet. 
The bodies of those of the tribe who are 
killed in fight are not buried, but those 
who die naturally are buried in front of 
the house in which they had dwelt, 
and at the expiration of a fortnight 
the bodies are exhumed, the flesh re- 
moved, and the bones put in earthen 
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pots, which are placed at the entrance 
of the towns. Like all the tribes of 
the White Nile, the Latookas seemed 
entirely devoid of any idea of a Su- 
preme Being. Indeed, the only differ- 
ence between them and the beasts is 
that they can cook and light a fire. 
There are forests abounding with ele- 
phants, but cattle cannot live there on 
account of the “ tsetse” fly. The chief 
was an old man, who was held to pos- 
sess the power of producing or restrain- 
ing rain by a magic whistle; but one 
day Mr. Baker happening to whistle 
upon his fingers in a loud key, the na- 
tives assumed that he had a power to 
control the elements, and frequently 
called upon him to exercise it. From 
Latooka he proceeded to Kamrasi’s 
country, across an elevated region, the 
water-shed of the Sobat and White 
Nile rivers. From the ridge he de- 
scended into the valley of the Asua, 
which river Captain Burton regarded 
as the main stream of the White Nile, 
but which, when Mr. Baker crossed it 
in January, did not contain enough 
water to cover his boots. On arriving 
at Shooa, a large number of the porters 
deserted him, but he pushed on for 
Enora. He crossed Karuma Falls in 
the same boat which had carried 
Captain Speke across, but he was de- 
tained for some days by the disinclina- 
tion of the King Kamrasi to allow 
strangers to pass over, and it was only 
when Mr. Baker had exhibited himself 
on an elevated spot in full European 
costume that he received the desired 
permission. It appeared that a trading 
party, headed by one Debono, a Mal- 
tese, who had escorted Speke and 
Grant, had made a foray upon Kam- 
rasi’s country, and Mr. Baker was 
therefore looked upon with  suspi- 
cion. From Karuma_ Falls’ the 
Nile flows due west, a rapid 
stream, bordered with fine trees. King 
Kamrasi, who was a well-dressed and 
cleanly person, although a great cow- 
ard, was very suspicious, and sought to 
prevent Mr. Baker continuing his jour- 
ney by representing that the great 
lake was six months’ journey—a state- 
ment which Mr. Baker, himself ill, with 
his wife prostrate from fever, and his 
attendants refractory, received as a 
fatal blow to all his hopes. Learning, 
however, from a native salt-dealer that 
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the lake could be reached in something 
like ten days, he induced Kamrasi, by 
the present of his sword, to drink blood 
with his head man, and to allow them 
to depart. In crossing the Karan river 
on the way to the lake Mrs. Baker was 
struck down by a sunstroke, and re- 
mained almost insensible for seven days, 
during which time the rain poured 
down in torrents. .On the eighteenth 
day after leaving Kamrasi they came 
in sight of the looked-for lake, a 
limitless sheet of blue water sunk 
low in a vast depression of the coun- 
try. He descended the steep cliffs, 
1,500 feet in height, leading Mrs. Baker 
by the hand, and, reaching the clean 
sandy beach, drank of the sweet waters. 
The western shore, sixty miles distant, 
consisted of ranges of mountains 7,000 
feet in height. Upon achieving the ob- 
ject of their journeys, Mr. Baker named 
the lake Albert Nyanza. That lake, 
together with that of Victoria Nyanza, 
may be accepted as the great reservoir 
of the Nile. Embarking in canoes upon 
the lake, the party proceeded for thir- 
teen days to the point where the upper 
river from Karuma Falls enters the lake 
by a scarcely perceptible current, while 
the lake itself suddenly turned west- 
ward; but its boundaries in that direc- 
tion, as well as those of its southern ter- 
mination, are unknown. The Nile is- 
sued from the lake precisely as the na- 
tives had reported to Speke and Grant, 
and from its exit the river is navigable 
as far as the narrows near the junction 
of the Asua. The author saw altogether 
from elevations three-fourths of the 
course of the Nile between its issue 
from the lake to Miam’s Tree. Mr. 
Baker’s progress up the Upper or Kar- 
uma river was stopped, at fifteen miles 
distance, by a grand waterfall, which 
had been named Murchison Falls, in 
honor of the distinguished president of 
the Geographical Society. Upon their 
return to Kamrasi’s country the travel- 
lers were detained nearly twelve 
months, the king being so impress- 
ed with the skill and knowledge of 
his European visitors that he could 
not be persuaded to let them leave 
him. Ultimately the travellers man- 
aged to get free, and, after a variety 
of difficulties with their attendants 
and the traders, arrived safely at Alex- 
andria. 
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Lire oF Sarnt Teresa. Edited by 
the Archbishop of Westminster. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1865. 


St. Philip Neri, that gentle and wise 
guide of souls, advised those under his 
direction to read frequently the “ Lives 
of the Saints.” Experience teaches how 
very profitable this is as an incitement to 
virtue. As we get a better idea of a 
person, a place, or an event by an accu- 
rate representation than by the most 
graphic description, so the detailed 
account of the workings of grace in a 
faithful soul oftentimes captivates the 
heart for God which frequent and fer- 
vent exhortation hag*failed to reach, 
But the amount of good which even the 
most striking example will produce 
upon the mind of the reader, will de- 
pend very materially upon the way in 
which the incidents in the life are pre- 
sented. In the work before us we have 
the varied experience of one of the very 
noblest and most courageous souls, 
through a long and eventful life, related 
in language which charms while it in- 
spires. St. Teresa’s spirit was peculiarly 
one of chivalry and honor. She was a 
true child of her native Spain, that 
land of romance, the mother of so large 
a proportion of theémore distinguished 
of the canonized saints of the Church. 
Avila, her birthplace, was known as the 
“City of Knights.” She tells us her- 
self, how in youth and early woman- 
hood she had revelled in stories of 
hazardous adventure, of deeds of valor, 
and acts of self-devotion, to a degree 
which, on reflection in after years, she 
thought had been very perilous to her 
fidelity to virtue. But grace led 
captive that warm and impassioned 
heart, and stimulated her to do for God 
what many a brave knight is said to 
have done for the object of his love. 
As St. Paul said, “I can do all things 
in him who strengtheneth me.” So, the 
more rough ard jagged the front of the 
obstacles she had to oppose, the more 
invincible she proved herself to be. 
“No, my Lord!” she said on one occa- 
sion, “it is no fault of thine that those 
who love thee do not great things for 
thee ; the fault is in our own cowardice 


and fears, because we never do any- 
thing without mingling with it a thou- 
sand apprehensions and human con- 
siderations.” The Holy Ghost had in- 
fused into her energetic soul a holy 
restlessness, and work, ceaseless work, 
hard work, alone could satisfy its erav- 
ings. While the fottndations of Valentia 
and Burgos were in contemplation, so 
many difficulties came up, one after 
another, and among them ill health and 
the feebleness natural to a life now in 
its decline, that it seemed impossible 
that they could be effected. In speak- 
ing of this particular time she says: 
“Tt seems to me that one of the great- 
est troubles and miseries of life is the 
want of noble courage to bring the 
body into subjection; for though pain 
and sickness be troublesome, yet I ac- 
count this as nothing when the soul can 
rise above them in the might of her 
love, praising God for them, and receiv- 
ing them as gifts from his hand. But 
on the one hand to be suffering, and on 
the other to be able to do nothing, is a 
terrible thing, especially for a soul that 
has an ardent desire to find no rest, 
either interior or exterior, on earth, 
but to employ herself entirely in the 
service of her great God.” She was in 
this unsettled state, her mind oppressed 
with doubt, when she begged light of 
our Lord at communion. He answered 
her interiorly: “Of what art thou 
afraid? When have I been wanting 
to thee? I am the same now that I 
have ever been. Do not neglect to 
make these two foundations.” Shethen 
adds, ‘“O great God! how different are 
thy words from those of men! I be- 
came so resolute and courageous that 
all the world would not have been 
able to hinder me.” Here we have the 
key to her whole life. Her stimulus, as 
well as strength, was personal love for 
our Lord. When circumstances threw 
her back for a moment upon her own 
feebleness, she was powerless; but let 
her only hear an encouraging word 
from him, for which she instinctively 
listened, and in a moment she was 
fearless and unconquerable. Spiritual 
cowardice is the great obstacle which 
lies between numberless well-disposed 
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souls, nowadays, and perfection. How 
valuable, then, and how opportune, 
this life of the great-hearted St. Teresa ! 
We offer our thanks and gratitude 
to the devout and active Archbishop of 
Westminster, under whose editorship 
this useful life appears. From private 
authority we learn that its authoress is 
a religious of a convent of Poor Clares 
under the direction of the Oblate Fathers 
of St. Charles, in London. We are 
tempted to envy this good religious 
the satisfaction and_ pleasure she must 
feel at having be&n instrumental in 
giving her Catholic brethren so wel- 
come and powerful an aid to Jead a 
holy life. Although the name of the 
Oblate Fathers of St. Charles does not 
appear in connection with this work, 
their very recent connection with Dr. 
Manning, and their existing relation to 
the convent from which this work has 
issued, compels us before closing this 
notice to thank them for the share 
which we suspect them to have had in 
its publication. This suspicion is 
strengthened by the fact that from 
their hands we have received that 
perfect specimen of a beautful book, 
“The Works of St. John of the Cross ;” 
in unity of labor, as in spirit, the twin- 
brother of St. Teresa. 


THe Lire AND Pusiic SERVICES OF 
ANDREW JOHNSON, SEVENTEENTH 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
including his State Papers and Pub- 
lic Speeches. By John Savage, author 
of “Our Living Presidents,” etc. 
Derby & Miller. 8vo, pp. 408. 

The life of a man like Andrew John- 
son must command the profound atten- 
tion of every one who wishes to under- 
stand the age and country. Itis deeply 
interesting to ourselves, who have raised 
him from obscurity to the highest posi- 
tion in the nation, and are prepared 
to give him, without reference to party 
or opinion, our cordial and loyal sup- 
port in his efforts to carry out tle or- 
ganic idea of national life. 

The biography of Andrew Johnson is 
a history of the epoch. He is a represen- 
tative man of his class and age. It illus- 
trates the power of will to conquer and 
bring to its support a vast amount of 
coeval will, making itself the controlling 
and representative will. Few mén are 
elected who are not in intrinsic as well as 
extrinsic harmony with the power elect- 
ing. Fraud, chicanery, and deception 
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have less to do with the results of our 
popular elections than is generally aiid 
flippantly asserted. The great charac- 
teristics of President Johnson are strong 
natural ability, invincible determina- 
tion, courage, ambition, loyalty to the 
Union, fidelity to his own convictions, 
and contempt for privilege and prescrip- 
tion. 

Mr. Savage has written the text well 
and carefully, and interwoven the co- 
incident history with more than ordin- 
ary correctness. There isone little point 
to which we would call attention. In 
the contents of Chapter XVII. the pas- 
sage occurs, “Granger and Thomas relieve 
Burnside.” In the same chapter, 
page 281, he says, ‘Granger and Sher- 
man were sent into East Tennessee to 
relieve Burnside and raise the siege of 
Knoxville.” Granger and Thomas did 
not relieve Burngide. The opportune 
arrival of Genet bein, the intelligent 
and vigorous co-operation of Sherman 
and Hooker on the extreme flanks, and 
the almost spontaneous charge of the 
center by the troops of the army of the 
Cumberland up and over Missionary 
Ridge, won the glorious victory of 
Chattanooga. General Grant immedi- 
ately dispatched Sherman to the relief 
of Knoxville. Gordon Granger com- 
manded a corps temporarily under 
Sherman, and was not distinguished 
for alacrity or zeal on that occasion. 
Sherman relieved Knoxville as a part 
of Grant’s grand plan of the campaign. 
The work is issued in handsome style, 
and has a correct steel engraving of the 
President. 


Tue LETTERS OF WoLFGANG AMADEUS 
Mozart (1769-1791). Translated 
from the collection of Ludwig Nohl 
by Lady Wallace ; with a portrait and 
fac-simile. 2 vols.,12mo. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 

The many thousands living who 
know, and the many thousands who 
are yet to know, the works of the great 
Mozart, will not fail to welcome this 
true picture of his artist life. It forms, 
indeed, rather a continuous journal, 
very little short of an autobiography, 
than amere chance collection of letters; 
extending as they do from a date when 
he was but thirteen years old up to with- 
in a few days of his death. One would 
look in these letters, of course, for a 
great deal about music, and musical 
composition, operas, concerts, and the 
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like, but hardly expect to find so much 
as there is of Mozart's personal life, his 
thoughts, plans, detailed descriptions of 
nearly all he saw and heard, revealing ta 
the reader, better than any biographer 
could, the real character of this crowned 
master of the heavenly art. Possessing 
an intensely vivid imagination and a 
sprightly wit, his letters sparkle with 
humor. He dearly loves to say odd, 
pleasant things to make them laugh 
at home. Here is one taken at random: 

“ Vrenna, April 11, 1781.—Te Deum 
Laudamus! at last that coarse, mean 
Brunetti is off, who disgraces his mas- 
ter, himself, and all the musicians: 
so say Cecarelli and I. Not a word 
of truth in any of the Vienna news, 
except that Cecarelli is to sing at the 
opera in Venice during the ensuing 
carnival, Potz Himmel! and all sorts 
of devils! I hope that is not swearing, 
for if so, I must at once go to confession 
again, from which I have just returned, 
because to-morrow (Maunday Thurs- 
day) the archbishop is to administer 
the sacrament to the whole court in his 
own gracious person. Cecarelli and I 


went to the Theatine monastery to try to 
find Pater Froschauer, as he can speak 


Italian. <A pater or a frater, who was 
at the altar trimming the lights, assured 
us the Pater, as well as another who per- 
fectly knows Italian, were not at home, 
and would not return till four o’clock. 
What did please me was, that on my 
saying to the clerical candle-snuffer 
that eight years ago I had played a vio- 
lin concerto in this very choir, he in- 
stantly named me. Now, as far as 
swearing goes, this letter is only a pend- 
ant to my former one, to which I hope 
to receive an answer by the next post.” 

Mozart lived and died a pious Cath- 
olic. Such might be gleaned from his 
compositions, expressive as they are of 
that deep religious reverence, and sense 
of the sublime majesty of the holy 
faith, which he possessed in so marked 
a manner. He felt and fully appreci- 
ated the power of inspiration which 
Catholic life possesses to elevate the soul, 
and realize in art, as in every form of 
the beautiful and the true, its noblest 
aspirations. ‘You know,” he writes 
to his father, “that there is nothing 
I desire more than a good appoint- 
ment—good in reputation—good in 
money—no matter where, provided it 
be in a Catholic country.” The piety 
of his ordinary life may be seen in the 
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manner in which he prepared for his 
marriage. ‘ Previous to our marriage,” 
he writes, “we had for some time past 
attended mass together, as well as con- 
fessed and taken the holy communion: 
and I found that I never prayed so fer- 
vently, nor confessed so piously, as by 
her side, and she felt the same.” 

There is throughout these letters a 
certain free, off-hand way of dealing 
with all sorts of subjects and persons 
which evinces astrong and independent 
spirit, and shows us that Mozart, though 
often obliged to dawdle at the heels of 
niggardly and exacting patrons, never 
lost his own self-respect. He had too 
keen a sense of his own merits, and of 
the too frequent lack of any merit at all 
in his competitors, not to be pardonably 
vain. He sought praise, it is true, and 
revelled in it, and loved to repeat what 
had been said of him, yet withso much 
boyish simplicity as to banish from the 
mind of the reader all judgment of af- 
fectation. He givesan amusing account 
of an interview with the composer 
Becke, of whom, it must be confessed, 
he was not a little jealous, “At his re- 
quest I tried his piano, which is very 
good. He often said ‘ Bravo!’ -I ex- 
temporized, and also played the sonatas 
in Band D. In short, he was very po- 
lite, and I also polite, but grave. We 
conversed on a variety of topics—among 
others, about Vienna, and more particu- 
larly that the emperor was no great 
lover of music. He said, ‘ It is true he 
had some knowledge of composition, 
but of nothing else. I car still recall 
(and here he rubbed his forehead) that 
when I was to play before him I had no 
idea what to play, so I began with some 
fugues and trifles of that sort, which in 
my own mind I only laughed at,’ I 
could scarcely resist saying, ‘I can quite 
fancy your laughing, but scarcely so 
loud as I must have done had I heard 
you.’ He further said (what is the 
fact) that the music in the emperor’s 
private apartments is enough to frighten 
the crows. I replied, that whenever I 
heard such music, if I did not quickly 
leave the room, it gave me a headache. 
‘Oh, no! it has no such effect on me; 
bad music does not affect my nerves, 
but fine music never fails to give me a 
headache.’ I thought to myself again, 
such a shallow head as yours is sure to 
suffer when listening to what is beyond 
its comprehension.” 

Altogether, it is a delightful book. 
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It comes to us in a neat scholarly dress; 
creditable to the publishers, and as 
worthy of a wide circulation among the 
lovers of art as it is certain to have a 
distinguished entrée into all literary cir- 
cles. 


History OF THE UNITED States Cav- 
ALRY FROM THE FORMATION OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO THE 1sT 
or JuNE, 1863. To which is added a 
list of all the Cavalry Regiments, with 
Names of their Commanders, which 
have been in the United States service 
since the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion. By Albert G. Brackett, Major 
First U. 8. Cavalry, Colonel Ninth 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, etc., etc. 
12mo., pp. 337. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1865. 

Col. Brackett has presented the his- 
tory of the U. 8. cavalry, brought down 
to 1863, in a modest and soldierlike 
manner. It is the first attempt at a 
systematic literary record of an arm of 
the service, and we hope it will be fol- 
lowed by others, in order to perpetuate 
traditions most interesting to the peo- 
ple and honorable to the brave men 
who have trodden the wilds of the for- 
est and prairie, subdued the savage, and 
performed gallant deeds from the Rio 
Grande to the Columbia, and from the 
James to the Colorado of the West. 

Few persons living in townsand cities 
can appreciate the intelligence, courage, 
and cheerful self-sacrifice which have 
been the characteristics of American 
soldiers, who have borne such an im- 
portant but unobtrusive part in the 
conquest of the natural obstacles to the 
settlement of the continent, and been 
the pioneers on the great lines of emi- 
gration and improvement. The mate- 
rial subjugation of the wilderness has 
been no less heroic than their military 
triumphs. In all these great events the 
cavalry has acted a most conspicuous 


part. 
This book will be welcomed at all the 
military posts, and become an authority 


at every mess-table and camp-fire. Its 
personal reminiscences are, perhaps, its 
most pleasing and attractive feature. 
They recall vividly men and scenes iden- 
tified with our early life, now passed 
away for ever. Col. Brackett has done 
a graceful thing in including Dr. Joseph 
B. Brown, U.S.A., in his dedication; a 

urer man and better officer does not 
ive than Dr. Brown, 
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The work concludes at a period when 
the volunteer cavalry was beginning to 
be useful and efficient. The history will 
not be complete till their splendid ser- 
vices under Wilson at the battle of Nash- 
ville are recorded. No one who saw 
them moving in long gleaming lines on 
the extreme right on the morning of the 
15th of December, 1864, or heard the 
ceaseless converging roll of the repeating 
carbines of the dismounted two thou- 
sand reverberating amidst the wood- 
crowned hills, will ever forget the pic- 
ture or the sound, 


THOUGHTS ON THE Future Crvn. 
Poxricy oF AMERICA. By John Wil- 
liam Draper, M.D., LL.D. Crown 
8vo., pp. 317. Harper & Brothers, 
Third Edition. 

This is the title of a beautifully 
printed and bound yolume, by Prof. 
Draper, who is well known for his 
scientific attainments and _ elegant 
scholarship. 

It might be called a treatise on the 
psychology and physiology of national 
life, especially applied to the American 
republic in its present and possible 
character and destiny. It is written 
from a point of view directly opposed 
to Catholic theology and philosophy, 
and asserts the dominion of the natural 
in opposition to the supernatural. It 
rejects the supernatural and substitutes 
irresponsible force for intelligent, be- 
nignant Providence. It recognizes 
only the plane of natural reason, and 
denies by implication the transition from 
the natural to the supernatural in the 
incarnation. 

Dr. Draper is the best representative 
of the school of Guizot, Carlyle, and 
Buckle, inasmuch as he is more calm 
and dispassionate, and if he possess less 
erudition than they, he has more scien- 
tific knowledge and the discipline of 
practical teaching to chasten and mod-; 
ify his forms of thought and expression. ' 
Dr. Draper, we do not question, desires 
conscientiously to promulgate the true 
doctrines of national life and develop- 
ment. He announces many important 
truths, and his analyses of historic 
periods in the domain of the material 
and intellectual are often clear, precise, 
and beautiful. There is a good deal of 
orientalism in his thoughts, and it seems 
to us that his own imagination is pro- 
foundly affected by the gorgeous pic- 
tures passing before it in the process of 
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intellectual creation. The same obser- 
vation applies to his style and imagery, 
and his writings possess the power, like 
Carlyle’s, of stimulating the imagination 
of the reader to the highest degree, 
often to the detriment of the reason. 

He chooses the close of his magnifi- 
cent periods to dart a keen, condensed, 
carefully studied, dogmatic assertion in- 
to the mind like an arrow, while the fac- 
ulties are for the moment blinded by 
the splendor of diction and the pomp 
of highly colored illustration. 

Dr. Draper is exceedingly cautious 
and guarded as to his conclusions, and 
leaves the necessary inferences to be 
drawn by the reader. His influence 
has a tendency toward one of two direc- 
tions, either an oriental, sensuous, hope- 
less intellectual apathy, or a senseless, 
because objectless, material activity. 

Dr. Draper does not deny the exist- 
ence of God; but how he can assert it 
while attempting to demonstrate the 
omnipotence of natural law and force, 
we do not understand. His doctrines 
lead either to nihilism or pantheism. 
Dr. Draper is entitled to high 
respect as a philosopher of the natural 
order from Catholics, for the reason 
that he has always been gener- 
ous in his statements of Catholicity in 
its natural and exterior aspects and 
relations. His tributes to the Church 
are among the most cordial, apprecia- 
tive, and eloquent that have been 
uttered in modern times by non-Catho- 
lics. He has however done much in 
the present’ volume to diminish this 
claim, established in some of his 
former writings. He is the representa- 
tive in this country, at least, of 
the great controversy between the 
Church and the natural life of man— 
between the two orders, natural and 
supernatural—between science and au- 
thority. 

There can be no antagonism between 
science and infallible authority ; for 
truth is a unit, comes from God, and 
returns to him, like light from the sun, 
its type and figure. Religion has 
nothing to fear from science. The oc- 
casional apparent opposition has been 
personal and temporary, not ex-cathe- 
dral and eternal. There can be no con- 
flict between the spoken word of God 
and his actualized word, creation. The 
dispute is an old one, There is no 
change in the principles involved; but 
the form is modified by experience, 
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development, and scientific research. 
It must be reviewed in the retrospect of 
history, present knowledge, and the 
prevision of science. There can be no 
doubt but the illumination of the whole 
rubject will illustrate (it cannot prove) 
the truths of revelation, as practical 
science illustrates the judgments of 
common sense. 

Dr. Draper is an able philosopher and 
doctor of material progress and the 
natural order. His advice to the peo- 
ple of this country, is sound and wise, 
and .it will be well for our temporal 
prosperity if his suggestions are heeded 
by those who have control of public 
affairs. His work is in some sense 
complementary of Dr. Brownson’s re- 
cent great work,and there are some strik- 
ing analogies between them. 

The binding and execution of the 
book are in Harpers’ best style, and 
leave little to be desired in this de- 
partment of luxury. 


Tue Cropry: A Tale of the Irish Re- 
bellion of 1798. By the O’Hara Fam- 
ily, with Introduction by Michael 
Banim, Esq., the survivor of the 
O’Hara Family. 12mo., pp. 464. Bos- 
ton: Patrick Donahoe. 

The scene of this story is laid princi- 
pally in the county of Wexford, Ireland, 
where “the Rebellion of ’98” chiefly 
raged during the spring and summer of 
that memorable year. The narrative is 
highly interesting, and contains about 
the best account of the battles of “‘ Vine- 
gar Hill” and “ New Ross,” as well as 
of other skirmishes and battles between 
the insurgents and the English troops. 
It also gives a curious insight into the 
workings of the society of “ United 
Irishmen” and, also, of the “ Orange- 
men” of that period. There are many 
fine passages in this story, which was 
written by the present editor of the new 
edition, Mr. Michael Banim. 


Tue CatTHonic’s VaDE Meoum: A Se- 
lect Manual of Prayers for Daily 
Use. Compiled from Approved 
Sources, Pp. 415. Philadelphia: 
Eugene Cummiskey. 

This new prayer-book is published 
with the approbation of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Wood, Bishop of Philadelphia, 
from the London edition of “ Vade 
Mecum.” 


It is a useful compilation of 
prayers, and possesses one merit highly 
recommendable—it is just the size to 
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carry in one’s pocket without any in- 
convenience, and contains all the pray- 
ers necessary for ordinary occasions. 


RicHarp CoBDEN, THE APosTLE OF 
Free Trave: his Political Career 
and Public Services, A Biography. 
By John McGilchrist, author of “ Life 
of Lord Dundonald,” ‘‘ Men who have 
Made Themselves,” etc. 12mo., pp. 
295. Harper & Brothers, 1865. 
This neat little volume contains a 

well-written life of Richard Cobden, 

and a succinct history of the Anti-Corn 

Law League and agitation, the great 

work of his life. 

Mr. Cobden, although an islander and 
an Englishman, justly merited the title 
of “the international man.” He was a 
man of peace, because war is hostile to 
trade, and breaks up the lines of traffic, 
as well, no doubt, from more humane 
and generous motives. Ee never sym- 
pathized with the ignoble jealousy and 
enmity toward this country so common 
in England, and was throughout the 
friend and defender of the Union. 

His rise from obscurity to. wealth, 
position, and almost unbounded influ- 
ence, is a remarkable event, and illus- 


trates the tremendous power of trade 


and commerce. He rose on the tide 
which commenced with the adaptation 
of machinery and application of steam, 
which has wrought the greatest revolu- 
tion in the history of the world. He 
knew how to take advantage of his 
great opportunities, and used the ability 
thus acquired to advance the interests 
of humanity and general well-being. 
His life is an example to our present 
race of very rich men, and possibly may 
suggest to them objects more noble 
than mere accumulation and personal 
luxury. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From D, App.eton & Co., New York: 
“Life of the Most Rev. John Hughes, 
D.D., First Archbishop of New York. 
With selections from his private corre- 
spondence.” By John R, G. Hassard. 1 
vol. 8vo. 

We regret not having received this 
handsome volume in time for a noticein 
this number of Taz Catnoiic Wor xD. 
From a hasty glance through its pages 
we judge that Mr. Hassard has done 
his work faithfully and well. The 
book is gotten up in Appleton’s best 


New Publications. 


style. We shall give an extended 
notice of it in our next number. 

From G. & C, MerrraM, Springfield, 
Mass.: “An American Dictionary of 
the English Language.” By Noah 
Webster, LL.D. Thoroughly revised, 
and greatly enlarged and improved, by 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., and Noah 
Porter, D.D. 1 vol. royal quarto, illus- 
trated. Pp. 1,840. 

From D. & J. Saptrer & Co., New 
York. Numbers 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 
of the “ Lives of the Popes ;” Nos. 5, 6,7, 
8, 9 of Banim’s Complete Works, “ Chris- 
tian Missions, their Agents and their 
Results.” By T. W. Marshall. 2 vols. 
8vo., pp. 1,200. “The Peep o’ Day, 
or John Doe ;” “The Croppy: a tale 
of the Irish rebellion of 1798;” and 
“Croohore of the Billhook,” by the 
O’Hara Family. ' A new edition, with 
introduction and notes, by Michael 
Banim, the survivor of the O’Hara Fam- 
ily. 2 vols. 12mo., pp. 412 and 435. 

From Joun Murpuy & Co., Baltimore, 
Md.: “Manual of the Apostleship of 
Prayer.” By the Rev. H. Ramiere, 8.J., 
Director of the Association. Translated 
from the French. 32mo., pp. 168. 
“The ‘Catholic’? Church and the 
Roman Catholic Church : In a Friendly 
Correspondence between a Catholic 
Priest and an Episcopal Minister.” 
Pamphlet, 16 pages. 

We have received from Messrs. J. 
GuRNEY & Son, 707 Broadway, New 
York, an excellent photographic like- 
ness of the late Rev. J. W. Cummings, 
D.D. 

Mr. Peter F. Cunnryeuam, of Phila- 
delphia, announces as in press “The 
Life of Blessed John Bachman,” with 
a fine steel portrait of the saint; 
“The Life of. St. Cecilia,” by Gueran- 
ger; and four new volumes of the 
“ Young Catholic’s Library.” 

LAWRENCE KEHOE has in press, and 
will publish early in April, a small 
volume of poems by Aubrey de Vere, 
entitled, “May Carols, and Hymns and 
Poems.” 

The Messrs, Sapitier & Co., New 
York, have just issued the “ Catholic 
Almanac and Ordo for the year of our 
Lord 1866.” It contains the names of 
the rev. clergy; religious and literary 
institutions in nearly all the dioceses in 
the United States and Canada; a list 
of the hierarchy in Ireland, as well as 
other valuable information. 





